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; \ “THE WOOLEN FABRIC WITH THE BLOOM OF SILK” 


\ | ; : co - The Leading Woolen fabric for Spring 


Chi intl foulards Gloveskin Duvelyn 


EW AND ORIGIN “THE DUVETYN OF MERIT” 


Kitten’s Far Cpe Paulelle Chiffon 


“THE FOREMOST CONTRIBUTION TO FASHIONABLE “THE CHIFFON WITH THE MELLO 


‘Paulette Salin Trico SiR. 
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Your Last Chance— 
a Special Invitation from the Publishers of 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


ITH this issue the yearly subscription price of Harper’s Bazar is raised from 
$3.00 to $4.00. 





























This increase is forced by the steadily mounting cost of paper, engravings, 
printing—in fact of everything that enters into the making of the magazine. 
Dozens of other publications raised their subscription prices months ago. We held 
the Bazar’s rate down in the hope that a change in the war situation would induce 
a reduction in the cost of publishing. But the coming of peace has brought no such 
reduction as yet, nor do we expect one in the near future. 


You like the Bazar because of its exclusive, advance fashions, beautifully presented, 
its uncommon fiction, smartly illustrated, its unequalled photographic reproduc- 
tions. These things are expensive. But they are the Bazar. To cheapen them 
would be to lose the magazine’s greatest distinction. 


To give you due notice of the raise in price it will be withheld until February rst. 
This means that for one month you still have a chance to subscribe for Harper’s 
Bazar at the rate of $3.00 a year. /t’s your last chance. Subscribe now and you 
save $1.00. 


This year the Bazar will be more beautiful—and now that the war is over—more 
luxurious than ever. Yet it will be every whit as practical. Its fashions, appearing 
long before the styles are shown in the shops, will help you plan your wardrobe 
ahead, thereby avoiding costly mistakes. Its Shopping Service will save you time 
and money. The department, “Where You Fit Into Victory” will find you a place 
in reconstruction work. 


Every month you will have in the Bazar novels and short stories by such promi- 
nent authors as Marjorie Benton Cooke, Mrs. Humphry Ward, E. Temple 
Thurston, Josephine Daskam Bacon, I. A. R. Wylie and others equally dis- 
tinguished. 


You should have the Bazar regularly—and now is the time to make sure of it. To 
show our appreciation of your interest we make this invitation: 


Until February 1st, we will enter your 
subscription to Harper’s Bazar at the 
old rate of $3.00 for twelve months. 


Or, if you are now a subscriber you may sign the coupon and we will continue 
your subscription for twelve months after its present date of expiration. Mail the 














Ap coupon now and save $1.00. 
tps, 
S “te, 
4 + 
“4p Do not trouble to write a letter now. You need only 
1g" pay when we send a bill—or if more convenient en- 
W. close a check. A stroke of the pen on the coupon here 
Ss, : 
y . %,". and you will have arranged to receive the Bazar at the 
c "0, : . ; -_ . —_— 
45 "ee special old-time price. Fil] it out and mail it today. 
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Paris Hand-Made 
Lingerie Waists 
For Women and Misse: 


SIZES 32 TO 44 


Featuring hand embroidered and 
real filet lace trimmed models 


No. 20—Dainty Paris Waist of white 
batiste, entirely hand-made, surplice roll 


collar and turn-back cuffs trimmed with 
pleated self frills; tucks on collar, front 5 
and back of waist.  - 0 


No. 22—Unusually effective is this Paris 
hand-made waist of white batiste with 
new large surplice collar real filet lace 
trimmed, hand-drawn and elaborately 


| 

hand embroidered; turn-back cuffs hand 
embroidered and edged with filet lace. 29.50 
/ 


No. 24—Paris hand-made Waist of white \ 


batiste trimmed with pleated self frills 
and clusters of tucks back and front; 


dainty hemstitched roll collar and> turn 
back cutls of organdie and batiste 9.75 
No. 26—Exquisitely hand emb'd and real 
filet lace trimmed is this Paris hand-made 


waist of tine batiste; hand embroidered col 
lar, revers andcutls daintily hand scolloped 15.75 
No. 28—Of charming simplicity, this 
hand made and hand embroidered Paris 


waist of white batiste roll collar and 


turn-back cuffs inset with real filet lace 


and hand embroidered in novel desizn; 
tucked front, back and sleeves 12.75 
No. 3 } 


ery 
hand-made Paris waist of white batiste 
buttoned at back and hand embroiderec 


| 
in effective design; novel fitted cuffs 14.50 


No. 32—The beauty of this Paris hand 
made waist of white batiste is accentu 
ated by flat collar and cuffs hand emb’d 


in floral sprays; real filet lace trims front 
of waist, collar and hand emb’d cuff 24.50 


youthful is this collarle 


Franklin Simon g Co= 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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THE “BRIDE-TO-BE” TROUSSEAUX CHAMBERS 


AT BONWIT TELLER & CO. 








i 
N a true complementary spirit to N the **Adam’’ Chambers for 
Bonwit Teller & Co., apparel and Trousseaux and Boudoir Apparel 
as a compliment to the tastes of —the bride-to-be may review for 
women who appreciate the accom- her delectation all the dainty intimate 
plishments of thisshop, things presented for 
the physical settings of the trousseau. Exqui- 
the establishment have site affairs in suites or 
undergone, from time in individual pieces. 
to time, many. stru Here repose in chests 
tu changes sym of drawers lingerie that 
phonic vement, as it is not commonly ex- 
were, to go ever for ploited, undergarments 
ware 1 the policy of which insure the delici- 
creating finer and high ous consciousness that 
er standards one can become the pos- 
Phe st recent and sessor of a trousseau 
attractive structural ai that is marked by a rare 
improvements tak originality and fineness 
form in Suites of Private Chambers creations of the most deft French 
which make for a better display of the needle workers and originations from 
re rare fashion achievements, and the Bonwit Teller & Co. workrooms— 
which permit the making of selections underthings that have not been sub- 
undisturbed in an atmosphere and en jected to the all-seeing gaze of the 
vironment of pleasing privacy merely curious, 
rrespondence invited from “Bride's-to-be” 
for ippointments Within a reasonabl 
j y rd iu lections will be sent to the hom kkven 
Ah at a dista) me arrangement will be arrived 
| whereby a proper service may be rendered. 


oe Pa 
Fldam ¢ | 
Jdwn Anhers . 4° * 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. + 


; r \ hte } of ()) Giualions = : 


Fifth Ave. at 38th Street, New York 
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| Paris B ONWIT TELLER Cos CO. Philadelphia 
19 Rue d’ Antin She Specially Shop of Orizinalions 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
| FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 
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Esbeta 


_ Finest Hand Needle-W ork and 
, Unusual Hand Embroidery in 





} | y At Very Special Prices \ 
}é/ for January Only 


ESBETA— Envelope che- | CARMA~— Nightgown of 


| mise of sheer tissue, fine baby | sheer batiste with hand em- 
WL) A \ tucking, shadow hem cas- | broidery and lace 6.95 
VS \ in 3.95 " , 
\ OLE . DORMIR- Nightgown of =, 
\\ : ~~, FANIL Nightgown of fine | batiste, Greek scallop border 
Fantasy batiste with simple hand | and dot 2.25 / 
embroidery design 1.85 | Regular chemise 1.95 
Envelope chemise to match 1.95 
NENA ea sheer | Drawers to match 1.95 Ls! Morth 
tissue, primitive embroidery ——— ‘ ‘ . ; “ey, | orthus 
enctil ts Conck becder 4.98 | ARMEN- Envelope chemise of batiste with Sy 
Sueno iis | daintily fine embroidery 2.50 é 4 
FANTASY — Envelope chemise of fine batiste with | MISA~-Envelope chemise of batiste hand em- 7 
simple hand embroidery 1.85 | broidery with dainty Valenciennesedge 2.25 


SUENO-- Nightgown of sheer batiste with daintiest | MORTHUS—Nightgown of sheer batiste with 


embroidery 2.95 | fine tucking and blind hem 6.95 

















Chattanooga, Tenn. D. B. Leveman Co. 


The 









Waldman Bros 
The M. O'Neil Co 
Frank's 

J.P. Allen & Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Goldberg's 

S. Schleisner & Co. 
Hart-Albin Co. 
loveman, Joseph & | oeb 


W. H. Roland Dallas, Tex 
C. C. Anderson & Co Danville 
R. H. White Co. 

The H. P. King Co. 





The Wm. Hengerer Co 
Kerrison Dry Goods Co. 





$ a genius 
cing ma d e 


Denver, Col 

| Des Moines, la. 
Frederick Loeser & Co | Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque, la. 
El Paso, Tex 


Evansville, Ind. 


ROSEM 


Cc hic ago. Ill. 
Mandel Brothers 
Cincinnati, O. 


_ line's 


Clarksdale, Miss. Powers & Co 

| Clearfield, Pa. A. W. Leonardson Co. 
Cleveland, Ohi» 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Miss. Simon Loeb & Bro. 


May Co. 
Smith's 


Sanger Bros. 

Me's Bros. 

A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Gds. Co. 
Harris-Emery Co. 
Kline's 

Palais Royal Co. 
Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Andres Co. 


[a 
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EVER is the style appeal 
and charm of line so 
pleasing as when it’s 

given an early showing— 

happily, The Rosemary Dress- 
makers have just released for 
immediate wear six of their 
very newest, most advanced 

Springtime modes in the fab- 

rics of the hour, presenting 

them through the Houses 
listed below. 

‘Tis a pre-season collection 

seldom offered—exceptional in 

materials, fashioning and 
needlework, featuring an in- 
vitingly moderate price. 

You're sure to revel in the 

display. 


However youthful it: 
lines and motif, every 
Rosemary model is de- 
signed and developed 


in EVERY size— 


For Women: 34 to 44 
For Misses: 14 to 18 years 


mas) 
300—This ingenious frock allowed 
tself to be made up in taffeta, and then 
added a frill of pleated black net around 
ne. At the back there is a 
nel, and the baskets of flowers 
orating the girdle and tunic are em- 
dered in tinsel and colored thread 


navy blue 


and Foch blue. $35.00 














IN OTHER CITIES BY THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE STORES 


Fall River, Mass. Cherry & Webb 

i 4 H. F. Winders & Son ' : 
Fort Smith, Ark. Wolf-Pollock Dry Goods Co. | Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. The Vogue 

Wonder Cloak & Suit House 


Galvestc % ; _ | Kansas City, Mo. Kline’s 
ane Se ledey She Goods Ce. |e ccovillc, Tenn. $. &. Geunge & Sem 


The Wm. B. Schleisner Store | Lake Charles. La. 
Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. | Lawrence, Mass. Cherry & Webb 
Houghton, Mich. Morris Levine 


Huntington, W. Va. Solof’s 


Little Rock, Ark. Pfeifer Bros. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., BROOKLYN 


If Rosemary Dresses are not obtainable in your town—remit to The Rosemary Dressmakers; you will be supplied without delay 


ARY DRESSMAKERS 








The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. McGriff Newman Co. 


The Muller Co., Ltd. 
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Model 


is said and done, « 


ways loves that pz 


lar frock which 


305 — When all 
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yne al- 
articu- 
makes 


Sem one’s parties such a success. 










Lucille, 


This Georgette model cor 


flesh, beige, navy 


gray, heliotrope, white, wi 
broidery in self- Son. 
long sleeves have 

becoming flare oul. 


nes in 
blue, 
ith em- 


The 


$35.00 
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Model 


nine me 
uniform 
this mo 
amour 


black, 


is em 
Sphinx 
skirt is 
at the 
at the 
tipped 
Sphinx 


street frock, nothing could be 
a success than this gown of Po 
cut on tailored lines. 
pear along pockets and slee 


silver and blue. In navy 


blue only. 








FFERED IN CHICAGO BY MANDELBROTHERS 





designed for those femi- 
yments when one’s 


302 — Especially 


is laid aside is 
del in crépe de 
in navy blue, 
Foch blue, or 


taupe. A dainty collar 
in ~ écru 
round neck, 


finishes the 
the blouse 
broidered — with 
beads, and the 
gracefully draped 
front; the sash 
back is daintily 
with 


beads. 935-00 


Model 304—When it is a matter of a 


more of 
iret twill 


Steel buttons ap- 


ves and 


guard either side of the vest which fea- 
tures an exquisite metalic brocade in 


$35.00 


THE ADVANCE MODES 


for dpringtime 








Portland, Ore. H. Liebes & Co. 


Providence, R. 1. Cherry & Webb 





IN OTHER CITIES BY THE. FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE STORES 


New Bedford, Mass. Cherry & Co. 
Holland Dress Shop 
John Wanamaker 
Snyder’s, Inc. 
Scott-Halliburton Co. 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Chas. Korrick & Bro. 
The Rosenbaum Co. 
England Bros. 


Lima, O. Carter & Carroll 
Lincoln, Neb. Gold & Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Harry Fink & Co. 
Louisville, Ky. H. P. Selman & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. _B. Lowenstein & Bro. 
Milwaukee, Wis. T. A. Chapman & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. Nachman & Meertief 
Nashville, rr Lebeck Bros. 


Newark, Bamberger’s 


R. H. WHITE COMPANY, 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





BOSTON | Sioux 


Richmond, Va. Thalhimer Bros. 
Rochester, N. Y. Baer Bros. 
Rockford, Ill. Ashton Dry Goods Co. 
Rock Island, Ill. The M. & K. Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. Wasserman-Gattman Co. 
Saint Louis, Mo. | The Famous & Barr Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Keith-O’Brien Co. 

an Antonio, Tex. Joske Bros. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Prussia Co. 





any sg La. 


‘ity, Ta. Davidson Bros. Co. 


If Rosemary Dresses are not obtainable in your town—remit to The Rosemary Dressmakers ; you 
R 


ae 2 to 16 West 33rd Street 





Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, 
Stockton, Cal. 
Suffolk, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Toledo, oO. 
Topeka, Kan. 


S . Tro’ N. ¥e 
San Jose, Cal. Prussia & Co. Ye 

Savannah, Ga. Marcus & Co. Tulsa, Okla. 

| Scranton, Pa. The Heinz Store Utica, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. The Bon Marche Waco, Tex. 

| Dreyfuss Dry Goods Co , Ltd. | Washington, D. C. 





Worcester, Mass. 


will be supplied without delay 


NEW YORK _ 


The Crescent 
Albert Steiger Co. 
The Edward Wren Co 
J. F. Donovan 

Ballard & Smith 

S. Burdick & Sons 
Feist & Bachrach 

A. Herz 

Isaac Schwarz 

Stein’s 

Pelletier Stores Co. 

D. Brenner 
Halliburton-Abbot Co. 
Doyle-Knower Co. 
Sanger Bros. 
Erlebacher’s 

Richard Healy Co. 
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° An assortment of dainty new » an od ~ - 
. undermuslins that offers most  Y wy { (] lj We will give scrupulously 
° unusual values, as well as great (] | ( } yi, careful attention to the filling 
2 variety of choice. Simple or ~ den. — YS —" of all mail orders. 
it elaborate styles. 32"°ST.- BROADWAY-33°¢ ST. 
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January Sale of 
Rite 
tecuabias 


A —Envelope Chemise of pink batiste circular cut. Em 
broidered rosebud design, valenciennes lace edge, and 
lace shoulder straps 
January Sale Price, $2 
—Camisole of shell pink washable satin, hemstitched 
t and back. Ribbon shoulder straps, sizes 36 to 44 


January Sale Price, $1.25 


C—Bloomers of pink batiste, lace edge ruffle, satin 
insert of hand embroidery and lace insertion, 


January Sale Price, $1.50 
D—Gown of pink batiste, shirred square neck, Empire 
tyle. Embroidered in rosebud design, finished with 
ribbon bows, Kimona sleeve. 

January Sale Price, $2 
F.—FEnvelope Chemise of white nainsook, pretty hem- 
stitched, design back and front. Hemstitched shoulder 
traps. 





January Sale Price, $1.50 


F—Gown of nainsook, surplus effect. Beautiful yoke 
mbining valenc ves lace and embroidery motifs 
Prettily ribbon trimmed 


January Sale Price, $2 


G—One Piece Pajama of pink washable crepe; Butter- 
fly design. Surplus effect. Blue ‘stitching, blue ribbon 
bows and fancy pockets. Ruffles at ankle. 

January Sale Price, $3 
H—Envelope Chemise of white nainsook, adorned with 
fine valenciennes lace, embroidery front. Ribbon run 
beading, arm holes finished with lace ‘edge. 


January Sale Price, $2 
1~Gown of white batiste shirred and briar stitched 
in. pale blue, Ribbon drawn through lace at top 
Kimona sleeve. 

January Sale Price, $2 
K—Camisole’ of ‘pink’ satin, effectively trimmed “with 
imitation filet. 


January Sale Price, $1.25 


L—Petticoat with firm cambric top, beautiful flounce 
of valenciennes lace insertions, edging, tucks and in- 
serts of embroidery motifs. Lace trimmed under ruff 
and ribbon bow. 


January Sale Price, $3 
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Women’s 
Sees 


A. Crepe de Chine slip-over negli 
ce in shirred Empire style, trimmed 
with ribbons and rosebuds. Pink, 
rose, Copenhagen, light blue, 


maize. $8.74. 


B. Empire negligee of silk and cot 
ton material printed in dainty rose 
design, trimmed with satin ribbon, 
tassels at sleeves. Pink, light blue, 
Nile, lavender, maize. $3.89. 


C. Negligee of silk and cotton 
crepe with wing sleeves. Prettily 
trimmed with satin ribbons. Pink, 
light blue, rose, Copenhagen. $4.59. 


D. Slip-over negligee of self striped 
cotton crepe with simple he mstitch 
ing; satin rosettes hold the belt. 
Pink, blue, light rose, Copenhagen, 


lavender. $3.89. 


HERALD SQUARE 













Negligees 


38 to 44 


E. Charming negligee of fine silk 
and cotton mixture crepe with 
conventionalized flower design over 
light plaids. Blue on white, all 
light blue, pink on white, all pink, 


coral on tan. $5.89. 


F. Crinkled crepe kimono with 
hand embroidery and satin ribbons. 
Pink, light blue, rose, Copenhagen, 
lavender. $2.49. 

G. Crepe de chine negligee with 
pleated skirt; dainty lace coatee 
trimmed with bands of Georgette 
crepe, silk tassels and satin rib 
bons. Light blue, pink, maize 
$11.89. 

H. Breakfast coat of fine crepe 
trimmed with doubly shirred satin 
ribbon Rose, pink, light blue, 
vistaria, Copenhagen. $4.59. 


NEW YORK 
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For Palmy Days 
in Summer Lands 


these charming hats have 
been created. Original, artis- 
tic, becoming, they will make 
their debut amid the gayeties 
aA of the winter resorts, borne 
~ northward on the crest of 
fashion as the season ad- 
vances. Choose your 
Cupid Hats now—there 
are models for all occasions. 


W//, 
= SSS 






If these hats are not obtainable in your 
vicinity, write us whichdesign you wish 
2 and the name of your milliner, and we 
Y, will arrange to supply you. 


: William Soserblam é ©. 
§ 0 9-5-7 East 572 St. : 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Philippine Lingerie 


All Hand-Embroidered—AIll specially priced 


1.—Nightrobe ...... $3.50 5.—Nightrobe ....... $4.10 

2—Envelope ....... 2.95 6—Combination .... 4.25 

3.—Nightrobe ....... 2.75 7—Nightrobe ....... 4.50 

4.—Envelope ........ 3.25 8 —Nightrobe ....... 2.95 
9.—Chemise ........ 2.10 


BH. Altman & Cn. 


Madison Avenue 





Fifth Auenwe 


Chirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets, Nem York 





The Folder announcing January White Sales 
will be mailed on request. 
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Mary Ann 


Tailored voile 
waist, large 
hemstitched 
edged collar 
finished with 
silk bow, front 
finely pin 
tucked and 


but on 
trimmed 
—$2.00 

Ruth 


Voile waist, 
with large hem- 
stitched collar 
and large hem 
stitched tai- 
lored frill, fine 
pin tucked and 
button trimmed 
—$2.00 


Josephine 
Voile waist, 
large Sailor 
collar, 
trimmed | 
with double | 
row of Val 
edging; 
Fsesn t 
trimmed | 
with fine { 
pin tucks 
and embroi- 
dered dots. Vy 
—$2.00 Z 





Florence 

Voile waist, 
round neck, 
three broad 
tucks front 
and back, 
buttoned at u 
side, hem- 
stitched, 


cu f f s A 
—$2.00 ) 
' 
\f 

8 
| 
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Baus 


that emiody 
all the new 
dictates 


of fashion 


in blousedom 








Voile waist, 
round neck 
trimmed with an 
accordian hem - 
stitched ruffle, 
tucked and elab- 
orately embroi- 
dered.— $2.00 


The Acme of Perfection in Style, Quality and Value 





_ and Department stores not already handling these 


ten numbers can be supplied upon application. 


Write for catalogue. = 
7 a lg 
Sp eS HY 











HE DELIGHTFUL MODELS shown on these two pages 
may be purchased at any of the well known stores listed 
below. Each blouse represents the latest fashion, the 


daintiest of Voile aad the best value to be had at $2.00. 


Alabama Illinois 
BIRMINGHAM—Louis Saks Clothing Co. BLOOMINGTON--W. H. Roland 
BIRMINGHAM—Berger Dry Goods Co. CHICAGO—The Fair 
MOBILE—L. Hamel Dry Goods Co, ROCKFORD—Cchas. V. Weise Co. 
MOBILE—Pearsons Millinery Co. : 

Indiana 
\NDERSON—Thaver Department Store 
INDIANAPOLIS—Selig Dry Goods Co, 
MUNCER—W. A. McNaughton Co, 


Arkansas 
FORT SMITH—Wolf Pollock Dry Goods Co. 
LITTLH ROCK—Gus Blass & Co. 
LITTLE ROCK—Pteiffer Bros. 


California 
1OS ANGELES—Citrons 
LOS ANGELES—Jacoby Bros 
SAN DIEGO—Mode Dry Goods Co. 
STOCKTON—W onder, Inc. 


Iowa 
DES MOINES—Harris Emery Co. 


Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE—New York Waist House 
Connecticut _______ Louisianna 
SOUTH NORWALK—L. Udelman ALEXANDRIA—Simon Bros 
STAMFORD—S. Udelman BATON ROUGE—Rosenfield Dry Goods Co, 
WATERBURY—N. Y. Waist House LAKE CHARLES—Muller Co. 

NEW ORLEANS—B. Cohn Co. 
Colorado SHREVEPORT—Baird Co., Ltd. 
DENVER-—Neustetter Co, 


Maryland 
Delaware BALTIMORE—A. Eisenberg 
WILMINGTON—New York Waist House 
: Massachusetts 
Florida BOSTON—New York Waist House 


TAMPA—Nass Bros. 

Georgia 
ATHENS—Michaels Bros ; 
ATLANTA—Davidson, Taxon, Stokes Co. 
ATLANTA—M. Rich & Bro. 
LINCOLN—Union Dry Goods ¢ 
SAVANNAH—Leopold Adler 


Michigan 
DETROIT—Crowley Milner Co. 
DETROIT—Rosenberg & Ettlinger 


Mississippi 
CLARKSDALE— Powers Co 
GREENVILLE—Nelms & Blum 


Hawaiian Islands MERIDAN—Max Rothenberg Co. 


HONOLULI Jeffs Fashion Shop Mi a 
E ) ) 300ds Co issourl 
HONOLULI Emporium Dry ¢ 1 HANNIBAL—Reibe 
Idaho KANSAS CITY—Paris Fashion Store 
BOISE—The Mode Ltd SPRINGFIELD—Heer Dry Goods Co. 
WALLACE—The Otterson (« ST. LOUIS—Famous Barr Co. 


THE WONDER BLOUSE MAKERS 
2-16 West 33rd Street New York 
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tan 
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that linger 

m memory 

| for their 
charm 


of use 


and beau ty 





Adele 

Voile waist, round neck, front 
trimmed with embroidered dots 
and drawn work, and edged 
with Fiilet, buttoned in front. 
—$2.00 


a 


OF EXQUISITELY DAINTY VOILE 





nN fetchi 
presente 








F IMPOSSIBLE to secure Wonder Blouses in your town, 


modes of the hour 


herew 1th 
conventent choosr ung 





or your 


simply remit the necessary amount direct to us, stating 


models and sizes desired, 


are supplied. 


Montana 
HELENA—Sands Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
New Jersey 
EWARK Sedells 
TERS SON—New York Waist House 
ATERSON Meyer Brothers 


New York 
York Waist House 
-Martins, Fulton St. 
Vaist House 
McCreery & 


NY—New 
KLYN 
I 
( 





K Jas. 
ORK CITY—M. J. 
‘ -John Wanamaker 








Co. 
Stewart & Co. 


La Mode 


Co. 


NEW YORK CITY—Bedells, 34th Street 
ES Bedells 
s E—New York Waist House 
TROY New York Waist House 
Ohio 
CANTON—The Redfern Style Shop 
CINCINNATI—E. Rosenbergs & Sons, 
cl *IN ATI—New York Waist House 
a LAND—The May Co. 
DA YTON Louis Traxler Co. 
Oklahoma 
MUSKOGEE—Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 
ey AHOMA CITY—Scott Haliburton 
TULSA—Paris Fashion Store 
Pennsylvania 
LANCASTER—The Donovan Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—-Lit_ Brothers 
PHILADELPHIA—Bedells 
PITTSBURGH — Bedells 


PITTSBURGH—New York Waist House 
SCRANTON—B. Heinz 

Rhode Island 
l ROVIDENCE—The Outlet 


and we will see that you 


South Carolina 
CHARLESTUN—Kerrison Dry Goods Co. 
COLUMBIA—Kohns 


ORANGEBURG—T. R. Kohn 


SPARTANSBURG—August W. Smitn 
Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE—S. H. George & Sons 


KNOXVILLE D. Loveman, Berger & Teitelbaum 
MEMPHIS—J. Goldsmith Co. 
MEMPHIS—Jos. Summerfield 


Texas 


AUSTIN—T. H. Williams Co. 
BEAUMONT—J. J. Nathan Co. 
DALLAS—Titche Goettinger Co. 

EL PASO—-Popular Dry Goods Co. 

FT. WORTH—The Monning Dry Goods Co. 
FORT WORTH—The Vogue 
GALVESTON—Robert I. Cohen 
HOUSTON—Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
HOUSTON—Levy Bros. 
NACOGDOCHES—Mayer & Schmidt 

SAN ANTONIO—Joske Bros. Co. 
SHERMAN—Marx Bros. 

SAN ANTONIO—Wasser Bros. 
TYLER—Mayer & Schmidt 
WACO—Goldstein Migel Co. 


Utah 


LAKE CITY 
SHBURG—J. 





Keith & O’Brien Co, 
R. Milner Co. 

Virginia 
LYNCHBURG—C, M. 
LYNCHBURG—J. 
RICHMOND 


Lrxe 


Gugginheimer 
R. Milner Co. 
Cohen Co. 


Wisconsin 
LWAUKEE—New York Waist House 
LWAUKEE—New York Waist House 


THE WONDER BLOUSE MAKERS 


2-16 West 33rd Street 


G__ 


New York 











Doris 
Voile waist, | 
cross bar i) 
tucked back | 
and front i 
with large | 
esitar 
trimmed with 
Venice inser- 
tion and edg- 
ing; Vestee | 
hemstitched 

and Venice 

insertion | 


















































rene 
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‘ 
i 
Irene 

Voile waist, 
embroi- 
dered with a 
fine dot, 
trimmed with 
a large point- 
ed collar and 
edged with 
Venice lace. 
— $2.00 





front em- 
broi- 


dered and 





es 





























From the Harper’s Bazar she 
Dog Man to You— se 


{_-#-—_————————a a 
] 
A high class Po- 
| Police For Sale lice Dog, one} 
~ > year old, black and tan in 
{ ‘Do colour, ears up, full pedigree, 
rer 111 US | g raised with children, inteléigent, || 
p-4 | sple::did disposition, For price || 
and particulars address: | 














|| CHOW CHOWS, PEKINGESE 
and other Toy Breeds 
All of the best breeding. Splendid 


| specimens. Moderate prices. WM. LUTTGEN 





jh _- —— 























| | 
| Ph | 
one 15 Fifth Ave. a ‘ 2a Hancock Avenue, Woodside, N. Y. 

| ¢ Col. 3975 — HENR New York : | And if you got the dog for Phone Newtown 350-J | 

——— ———— Christmas that you wanted, he con- ee ee ee 

| Seatvh T : | gratulates you—if you didn’t, he 7) 

| sealynam terrier offers you his services. | Ai oi , Sho P | 

| once og 9 | Airedale Show Pups | 

“ - For of course you want a ¢ og. 3 males, 3 females—5 months by Champion | 
by Weston Wait and See and Greentree Frank F. Dole, Director of the . : = . y lt Soudan Swiveller out of a bitch by the In- 
Tinker’s Merrylegs. Country bred, h y Harper's Bazar Dog Department Everybody does now—the war has ternational | Champion York Ryburn Swell 
and b ti Just ready f Ne ar's j been a jud and breeder o . 4 ° ; va lese pups are farm raised, sound and 
Gifts “ nS 2 fe nal ales os i ‘ail Bar- a ts j “ i ne ah pore bed shown them to be made ot the stult vigorous and in pe fect copaition. "Highest 
ins. For information and inspection . ‘ 2 “ - . ° ’ | type and breedir Priced fa Write fo 

bry , : “ ‘ 2. n ts freely at pur disposal ot heroes. Didn t they go out un- | ] pecligrea and . on toy ; wee M. "Harris, | 
Sealyham Pups, 49 E. 53rd St., N. Y. C . ° as ° r., 546 Atwell Avenue, Providence, R. 1. 

» for the wounded, fetch and | | | 

de r fire tor the 1, | LL —______ $$$ —___ 4 


carry food to the very foremost trenches, bear dispatches where a 





H ldn’'t go? And do vou know that there isn’t a case on pie on a 
ussian Wolf Hounds man couldn't go? that there 
aii sinek. ainaseial muaaien am Mabiak record of a trained thoroughbred dog funking it? C. S. R. Company 

































——— Wolf yor ype in — —_ Good dogs were never in so great demand as they are now. 140 W. 34th St. New York City 
stered puppies and grown stock for sale. : . “Gs ° . e ~ 6 er : “a 
nea henne enanat main dann People are buying them fast—for their children, for their friends BD ge ng ge og ee | 
e J. F. Craugle, Lessee and for themselves. They are buying them for pets and com- aeeacee oy Food, agen etc. 
Titusvitte New Jersey panions; for playmates and for protection; for “aids” to the | eennia ako an’ | 
. ; boys who are coming back wounded and who are facing a — 
Sunnybrae Collie Kennels tedious convalescence. = iceanenin 
Offer for sale puppies and P . e ° : 
matured stock by the world Many a soldier boy will be home long before he is able to do | SCOTTISH TERRIERS | 
€ . Importe ar %.. ° $ s . ae 
bold Prior, the sire of five anything but limp around, or slowly and cautiously walk about | For Sale and at Stud Ny 
champions Our Kennels i. : ° a = a . ’ z y 
are full of the Parbold in an effort to build up his poor gassed lungs. His family can’t | Make Best Companions 
Seedley and Southport A ‘ 9 7 ; > Equally at Home in s 
Strains. For 35¢ will send always be with him—and he wouldn’t want them—but the dog House and Stable. 
my booklet on training the * ies ‘ ° ‘ 
Collie. can. Give him a dog and he will never have to walk alone, or | WALESCOTT KENNELS a. r 
‘ . RA : . maT genres 
. Se want for his paper, or carry his own parcels. _ BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. ¥u =e i 








DALMATIANS FOR SALE In choosing your dog for any purpose whatsoever, don’t hesi- 


ate ‘ons frank F. ’ » Harper's Baz g Man. . 
cgeencaiaepinodey tate to consult Frank F. Dole, the Harper's Bazar Dog Man Becton Tersiere 
coachers. Pups from blue He knows evervthing that there is to know about dogs, for he set collaations 1a Mow 

























































































































SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 3805 Lindell Av. » Jules Ferond, 424 Sizth Ave. 


bbon stock. Handson . - - : ~ ork r. : 
[ntelligent Gnd affection. has been a breeder, buyer and judge of them for thirty-five years. ll 
§ ate. Apply to \ D | - 2 _—— 1 . l “all | I 1 : own dogs. All ages of 
} F. H. GARBUTT. Agent. And Mr. Dole’s fame isn’t merely local—the other day a Boston Terriers at re- 
ee ee or charming young Frenchwoman—one of the company acting this Toy breeds for sale. 
< ° ew ° rer ° y ° Nini " ° Sest value. 
Providence, R. I. winter at the French lheatre in New York—came in to see him. Grand Central Pet Dog Shop 
oneemenan She brought a letter from Monsieur Duflos, a leading actor at ‘ae taon 
: ‘die Francaise aris, 1 > aske > re 
4 Top o’ the World the Comédie Francaise in Paris, in wh ch he asked her to get : 
through the Dog Man a high-bred Scotch collie and ship it to = 
Kennels nag — MEDOR DOG SHOP 
him by the earliest possible boat. 
é z o : formerly of London, Eng. 
Samoyedes Mr. Dole has sent dogs to Japan, to Hawaii, to Mexico, to the FFERS a 
Argentine and other remote spots, but this order from Monsieur F most attrac- 
: - . p tive assortment 
{ EXCLUSIVELY Duflos is the greatest tribute ever paid to American dogs and of Canine Thor 
: . ‘ . > : . | oughbreds fo 
—— a Mr. Dole’s skill as a judge of them. Here is a cultivated French- yout acuraval: ai 
CTS. n en . - oO +s | t st aso 
uae nee man who lives almost at the door of Scotland—the original home | II] able prices pos 
@ watchdogs - . . : . sibl sistent 
a tow ‘weer, fine of the collie—and he sent to America for his dog! with quality. 
puppies on han po - - - j 
i at present. $50 up The Harper’s Bazar Dog Mans services are at your disposal on ak 
‘ : poe ° . - . . | e 
RUTHE. NICHOLS without stint or price. To get any kind of dog help just write: sats oe 
: - . | Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
2979 Fairfield Ave. ° =P . call any time? 
Bridgeport, Conn. FRANK F. DOLE oe 2 Ses eens ects be; ee gee 
PS TD Director of Harper’s Bazar Dog Department MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop. 
BELGIAN POLICE DOGS | 119 West 40th Street it tt New York City \]| 70 W.47th St.,.N.¥.C. Phone Bryant 6340 
| = 
GROENENDAEL BREED one 
Imported direct from Belgium of best TEANECK POLICE HOROUGH - BRED 
st te at’ mntie “Exection | DOG KENNELS WHITE COLLIES AIREDALE TERRIERS 
j guards for person and property. Grand Breeders of Shepherd— | eT and WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
; lot of puppies ready to ship. All Police—Red Cross and | 9 ’ 
| pee. fe | scans Dow 4, cuerien forthe | esas ees wee shee 
+ a ome. Pls ateforthe o edale Terriers— ost popular all- 
{ AUGUST DE CORTE } Mpocinent, ectestion of Pup- 7 ee | ana dog. I have puppies all ages and 
‘ Belgian Groenendae! Kennels | Wonderful " amaebien cel for the Household, and grown dogs for show or companions. Write me 
; 100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank protectors for children an Ideal Shepherd for prices that will surprise you. Satisfaction 
; Staten Island, New York TEANECK ROAD Pairs Not Akin guarantee 
| TEANECK NEW JERSEY SHOMONT KENNELS ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
: | ~ 
i DENT Ss CONDITION PILLS PILLS | | Phone: Hackensack 1137W. n..R, Raia 
; ae to ae cmmmmecnaescma gf eS COLUMBUS 4162 THOMAS GRISDALE, Prop. 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS - heck - | @ J - | > 
A nnretous toute for dogs that are || scotch Collies il iii Milnshaw Kennels HOTEL GRISDALE 
all run down, thin and unthrifty, Bred from Im- § 2 | Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese For Dogs and all Domestic Pets 
| } with weak, watery eyes, variable ap | kore ted ane ‘ z § Brussels Gritfons, Toy white , 
q | Petite and bis colored grin eaten -—~ Fs yy rye a French Poodles. |, Bulldogs, 132 WEST 65th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
) make a dead dog eat rice, cents e; a =~ + - re We cleanse, comfort and beautify any and all 
pages on dog training, 10 cents | E Gon guaranteed. —— a —— yo kinds of dogs by washing and trimming. Specimens 
The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada E ARCADIA KENNELS | Spaatatcls a: seemed are made fit for exhibition or home adornment by 
| Miss May Thomp- Secesracey examination skilled humane attendants of long experience. City 
4 son, Prop. 5 j e Call, Weite or Phane to and country accommodations for boarders. No sick 
© 

















; dogs taken. beng vere purchasers can be supplied 
| s his - with imported or domestic specimens upon reason- 
— —* handsomest and a a — aU hess rinses = eautiebeses yn) able notice. ‘ 
dogs on earth Nat- . $F wasn ys 2: descann gm oN San aN 
ural trick dogs and very comi- : 
oa Just the thing for 
children, playful, harmless as irn and White BOOK ON 
a kitten and very affectionate WHITE TOY POODLES Champion Cai 
J Aiways full of “Pep.” My Maltese and Chihuahuas West Highland Terriers DOG DISEASES 
{ puppies are not raise in a The smallest toy dogs in th canine 
Seal te a. oo _ aa i A ~y A r hil iren “ a on = - po rte ed -_ ym the — it. co aig And How to Feed 
. . - - germane eligible for Registration. I have puppies ennels o glan ar ) erc 
a BT , Ay R . grown dogs always on hand from Blue } Chatty of Childwick. Unbeaten in England. Mailed | free, to any 
Send 5c in stamps for illus mir _—e ock. If you want a real toy, | | American bred Cairns from original Cairns 
Hiberal. Will ship on approval to “responsible MRS. HARRY S. PEASTER | | shown in America. Address H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
iber i > on appro t esponsible . . = 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywher« 2253 S. Croskey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | MRS. HENRY F. PRICE, Riverside, Conn. 118 West 31st Street, New York 
THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas | | 





























Every Kennel in Harper's Bazar is Recommended 


pine e ‘Guard 
p> Al‘loucr Doce 


Your Boy's Friend~ 
and Ready F velar 


B) it ve WAR-TIME Doc 


E are importers and breeders of the orig- 

















a all 




















vy 








‘ j inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the 
f Vosges Mountains, the popular Chiens de Police 
fy of France and Belgium. : 





/ /| Write today pag re Book. Jet 
PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX4 EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 























































































POLICE DOGS} | | ce LONDON 
Doberman Pinscher DOG SH OP 


The Dog of the Day The most exclusive dog 
shop in New York. Best 








Coc SP aniels 


ROBINHURST par 
° For sale— 


KENNELS for PROTECTION 





For Sale: Puppies ) wm Seeitie. Ga d Traini 
Young cock- bred only from Im- ne in any, breed of ‘uppies- Grown dogs raining 
aog. J prices. * . 
er spaniels, pimatock Caam- When in town call, and Bruno Hoffman White Phin, 
see us . 
ao arychel Kennel 
male and fe 789 Worcester’ St _ Wellesley, Mass. 302 Fifth, Ave. es york 





male, in red, Phone 4245 Mad. Sa. 


black and 
parti - color. — | 
All clean, ae ———- ee ree : | 


healthy] m= ‘ALLIES FIRST ”’ 


youngsters from prize winning 
Out of High Rent Section All Breeds 


stock that will make fine pets. 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock. | 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description e . 
The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no matter 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that | 

















































ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city 


fri iends, 

Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 

of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 























Pekingese 


FoR Sale—Hich Class 
Winning Wire-haired 




































































Puppies, A fine collection. NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 East 9th Street (half-block from and Smooth Fox 
All colors and ages of the anamaker’s), New York Terriers, Irish Te weiera, 
best breeding. From $25 up. (Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National end. International Judge— Airedale Terriers, 
At Stud, the Celebrated ‘in your service 26 _years’’ | Manchester Black and 
Pekingese, Ah Foy 226379—  — = - — — Tan Terriers, Bull § 
Fee $20. Extra care taken of Terriers and mostly all 
matrons sent for breeding. ~ breeds for sale. 
EMWOOL KENNELS ss = La a a is Acoli 
332 Bath Ave. ALF DELMO 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. English Bull Dogs ry ° : NT Po 
| Reibauuettarounden Boston Terriers lends Hennes Wreneecet. Pa, HE 
- study of proper breeding. enne' yanewood, a. 
This picture shows the A few choice specimens, both 
result. i sexes, for sale, by the celebrated —_— 
7 | geottansl “payee aa. FASCINATION | 
State your wants. . . ~ 
MALES $35 UP Finest head and expression of W 
vamaLes $25 UP any eos in the country. Prices, ELMVIE KENNELS 
My Own Breeding $20.00 up. ° 
Correspondence a pleasure Send stamp for illustrated circular. Police, Army and 
FERN LEA KENNELS MASSASOIT KENNELS 
1| P.0. Box 8, Bayville, 1. 1., N.Y. Box 195, Springfield, Mass. Seout Dogs 
For Sale, dark red pup- || 
pies sired by | Seven litters of puppies out of 
the famous Champion Win very best stock in America for 





Sum Ming T’ Sing and Sum sale, also a few grown animals. 


Chum. For particularsapplyto 
MRS. EDW. C. WALLER | 
Beaufort Ave. & Irvington St. 
HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND 


PEKINGESE “test Kennels in 


All ages and colors. Chiefly ‘‘sleeve dogs’’ and 
puppies. Champion bred. Some as low as $25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and safely shipped any- 
where. Send for photographs and descriptions. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


Write us for sale sheet 
ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust 
St., Hempstead, L. I., Bell ‘Phone, 


















































Telephone 6406 Hollis f 40 weer ve Ave. GREAT NECK, L. I. Hempstead 747, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 
i se . Status Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 418 



































VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The ‘‘ONE MAN”’ Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular dog of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
unsurpassed all round hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as steel. THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 

VIBERT AIREDAL ES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certifiec 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 





dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already served 7, our ag peo stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
sincere A gg and satisfaction. WE SHIP TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNIC all over Canada and South America and abroad. 

AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstz ae y od ig RN al IONAL CHAMP ION KOGTE N ~ CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
in the world). Fee $25. Also puppie s cut of this Simplv express vour bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 


5 le Sim 
request. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY L IMI TL ESS REF ERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 
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New York Schools 







The 
Castle 


Miss Mason’s School. 


For Girls 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A Suburban School, 45 minutes from 
New York City Graduating, College 
Preparatory and Vocational. Courses in 
Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial Work, 
Motor Driving and Repair, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
igning, Illustration, Wireless, Athletics 
and Gymnastics Certificates to Col- 
leges Seautiful estate with seven build- 
ings Separate Department for Little 
Girl 


I 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 942 





The KNOX SCHOOL 


New York, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, Box 10 


Formerly at Briarcliff Man- 
School for 


from 


or. Country 
Girls. 10 minutes 


New York City. 


Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, 
Principal 


New York Schools 








GARDNER SCHOOL 


for Girls 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 


Ha 
(be 
Av 

buil i é 

yroughly 

equipped for reaiden and 

ils E ator. 

lasse and 

Regul: r and 

$ "nex- 

unities n 

he adva 





tages of the city with de 
lightful home life. Rid- 
ing, skating, dancing 
nnis, swimming. 





Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals 














SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
| for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country - like, 
space, air sun 
light and out 
loor sports 
Individual care 
and privileges 





Special advan 
tages in art, 
music, interior 
decoration, dramatic expression, lan 
guages. Full Preparatory and advanced 
studies meeting present demand ted 


Cross Work and practical courses. 


Helen M. Scoville 
Rosa B. Chisman 








The Scudder School 


316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 

















Russell Sage Comye 








I ell Sag 
Myr T. & ler, Pres ern seho« rT ae 
My n SE. eu ides Mt a. a rm E. - Sche 4 School of 
arati iH seholkd art pra 4 var -time Pr tarial Work, Household 
s s etari aining f “ l er 
t Z high sal . l “a i lleg aduate I al Art B.A. and 
Gymnasium, swimming and riff 150 BS S 
i 25 te ers ert dormi : , 
tory. Address Registrar H. B. 8 ge, T N. ¥ 
y ~9 = ~ y ~? . + 
Boys’ Schools Boys’ Schools 








Trust F. Swift 
J. V. Farwe - Cc. Chat 
fleld-Taylor, Clayton Mark 
A. B. Dick Alfred I 
Baker, Rev. J. G. K. Me 
Clure, Geo, A. McK ek 
A. A. Cari rd H. S 
Lee, Stanley Ff 





Rey Ardrew ( Zeno 
Ernest Palmer, Charles B 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for Boys 


Recitation Building 





Eastern Training 
Mid-Western School 


Non-Military Regime. 
Honor Ideals. Definite 
preparation for any college 
East or West Graduates 
admitt ed without examina 
on to all. certificate uni- 
ities. Swimming - pool 
ed on Lake Michiwati 
10ur north of Chicago 
‘Admission possible after 
holiday 
John Wayne Richards, 
Headmaster, Box 1/41, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 














SHELDON School for Boys 


(MILITARY) 
‘ollege Preparatory Course. 
For Boys Ten Years Old 
and Upward. Boarding and 
Day School. Twelve Miles 


( 


from New York City. 

Beautifully situated in the 

Hackensack Valley over 

looking the river. Address 

HEADMASTER, River- 
view Lodge, West Engle- 
| wood, New Jersey 














New Jersey Schools 








The Raymond Riordon School 


“The School in the Hill Preparatory 
with special courses. Boys get actual ex 
periences of country life—with stock, lumber 
ing, building veying, etc Boys and 
teachers ca »boggan, ski—all sport 





Highland (Chodikee Lake,) Ulster Co., N 











SWARTHMORE 
Preparatory School for Boys 


College Preparatory. Established and equipped 
to prepare boys for their chosen careers and 
help them decide on their life work. Recrea 
tion balanced with study. Modern stone build- 
ings Strong separate Junior Department 
Summer Session. Parents and boys invited to 
call. A. H. Tomlinson, Headmaster, Box 124, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








_ New ‘J ersey Schools 








New York Schools 





Ursuline 
Academy 
| 


Aims: To provide for its 
pupils such mother-care, 
guidance and protection as 
they would receive in the 
fondest and best regulated 
home. 


Courses: Elementary, college 
preparatory, Music. 
Rates: Board and Tuition, $400; 


Inclusive of extras, $700. 
Location: “Sunshine” is de- 
lightfully and healthfully situ- 
ated on the outskirts of Middle- 
town, N. Y.—only sixty-seven 
miles from N. Y. City. 

For personal information ad- 
dress The Directress. 











Tela-Wauket Camps 


Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, 
Vt 


Roxbury, famous for fine saddle horses 
FREE RIDING and_ thorough instruction in 
horsemanship. Tela-Wauket is a three hundred 
acre *‘Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green 
Mountains, with athletic flelds, clay tennis 
courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private pond 
for swimming and water sports. Vrite for a 
booklet with the stories and pictures of camp 
life at Tela-Wauket. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 








Miss Fawcett’s Home for Students 


Languages, Music, Art, History and Literature. 
French and Italian Resident Teachers and Chaperons 


127 East 6ist Street, - - - - New York City 


New England Schools 








Wykeham Rise | 


Country School for Girls, 
WASHINGTON, CONN 


Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal 


Boston Representative 
Mabel E. Bowman, A. B., 
Vice-Principal 

Mass 


Cohasset 








The Ely School 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH 33 CONNECTICUT 
In the hour from New York. 


Upper Sch Girls from fifteen to twenty 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen 


ountry. One 








Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 
29 Fairfield Street and 200 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


37th year. Accredited with leading colleges. 
Advanced work for High School agg 


Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. 
language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. 
All Sports. Horseback Riding. 


Miss JEANNIE EVANS, PRIN 
Miss ArervstTa CHoatTe, Asso. PRIN 








[DA SCHOOL 


for Girls 


MOUNT 


Send for Year Book—Address 


NEWTON, MASS 


86 Summit Street 


a 








Lasell Seminary 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Advanced work for high school graduates 

Music, ™ household sciences. Secretarial 

Course. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding 

and canoeing. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
137 Woodland Road. 












Pennsylvania Schools 








MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Thorough training for college under 
ideal conditions. Average of one 
teacher to six girls. Prepares for 
3ryn Mawr examinations. Certifi. 
cates admit to all other colleges 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Five 
acres. Stone building. Every room 
has private bath. Sleeping porch, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. All 
outdoor sports. Riding. Miniature 
golf. Tents for outdoor studying. 
Catalogue on request. 


EMMA MILTON COWLES A.B.,Head of School 














‘Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Offers exceptional opportunities to 2 
limited number of girls in their prepa- 
| ration for college or for social or busi- 
| ness life. Certificate privileges. Special 
i| two-year finishing course for High 

|| School graduates. Exceptional advan- 
|| tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression i 
and Secretarial work. Junior Department. | 





High, healthful loca- New gymnasium and 
tiled swimming pool. 
Tennis, basketball, 
skating, riding, etc. | 
Aesthetic an folk 

dancing. Address 
cy ClaudeN. Wyant, 


|| and Philadelphia. 
Bishop Ethelbert 
Talbot, Visitor. 












nee ™ 





The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town. 
College Preparatory. Certificate _ privileges. 
General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study. One teacher to every six 
girls. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN GABLES, 
our Junior School for das 6 to 14; separate 
complete ey M. Crist, 

Frances st, A. Bn * principals, Box’ isi6, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








Beechwood School, (Inc.) 


For Youne Women. A Cultural and Practical 
School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; 
College Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Arts, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship. Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool. M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., 
President. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, Box 425. 











ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL for very slight- 
ly retarded children. We make a specialty of 
preparing children to return to regular school work. 
Individual instruction, Thorough training in house- 

hold arts, woodwork, gardening. Gymnasium, large 
grounds, outdoor life. Open all year. 35 minutes 
from Philadelphia. For booklet address 

MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 








Western Schools 








| Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school 13 miles from New 
York. College preparatory special courses 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
and fleld. Catalog on request. 

Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, 


Orange, New Jersey 











Kent Place §u™t: 
New Jersey 
A country school 
20 miles from New York 
Principal 
ARAH WoopMAN Pavt, A.B. 
ANNA S. Woopman, A.B. 


Mrs. § 
Miss 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, 
Headmistress, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








KEMPER HALL 


A Secondary School for Girls 
(Episcopal) Happily located an shore of Lake 
Michigan between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Gymnasium. All the advantages of an Eastern 
school. Outdoor life and activities encouraged. 
Water from artesian well. Catalog. Address 
Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 




















Southern Schools a Professional Schools , Peetnteeal Seteniiin Professional Schools 














ational Park | _ American 
Seminary FoYoe | | Academy of | 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL. D., President | Dr am at i ce Art Ss 


To displace the unnecessary minutiae of col- | 

le »ge work with broad elective courses neces- | Founded in 1884 
| sary to individual development is the purpose 
Hi] of Nationa! Park Seminary. 


Al | 
| 


















The special courses include Art, Music, Ex- i | FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, “A 
pression, Home Economics, Floriculture, 2 aS ——- 4 cr _ 
th Business and Vocational Training. Stand- | I re side nt TDrawin g and id its a ery 
ards of the best women’s colleges are | me bs 7 d 
maintained. The leading institution for Dra- an 


The Seminary is situated eighte en 
minutes from Washington, D. 
Thirty-two finely equipped A, 
buildings. Sixty-five icre \ 
campus, agi tery 1sium, a \ 
Horseback riding. " 





matic and Expressional Training 
in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman’s Empire The- 
atre and Companies. For infor- 


and |By Mail 
___ Frariee” on Way, 


For catalog address sco 





THE REGISTRAR, Shera i , cisco Address : 
Be 2110," mation apply to | ___ scormisi RITE * AUDITORIUM 
en ip 






THE SECRETARY. ; ol ae 
ES Fifth Ave. new th St. 
Bilil 


Md. 








NEW YORK :: N. Y. 





175 Carnegie Hall 
2 | 
| 
































d Il e 
WARD-BELMONT] | “a ALVIENE, 8c#0°#5 Costume Design and Illustration 
for Girls and Young Women Short- Story Writing —Est, 20 Years @ ine 08 interested in a ir ey 
‘TS a Six-ye ourse of study embrac , . profession! ur unique method o 
me Bais og as a eee | COURSE of forty lessons The Acknowledged Authority on } —— : on ae dey one some . 
Jemands of a most discriminating patronage. : > Seca a Pe einai: “se i —cciailiageiniaaiiaiiacte the leading fashion illustrators anc 
ieee for 1918-1919 now being made. in the history, rorm, struc em Bc. pay DRAMATIC _ creators in New York; not an art 
Wicten fae: Uberariie: seal inbenontion | ture, and writing of the Short- Rcd Techni al ART course requiring years of study; 
patella tro pon y Stor y ti aught by Dr. a erg | and Prac tical 1 Train- eee om fomons sed ong ag | a 
Esenwein, for years E itor of ing. Students’ School Y ing, and prepare you in short time; 
Lippincott’s. Theatre and Stock PHOTO-PLA \ only school recommended by the 
BRENAU Pl Co. afford New York and DANCEARTS \ trade; under direction Emil Alvin 
COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY | one 8 onsane appearances. For catalogue, write | ‘Sy reggie: = : a 
-4 sign; norn zy, alternoon, eve ig 
Fall Session Sept. 17th. Summer Session begins | oominny OS | Thomas Irwin, Secretary | classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of stu- 
June 28th. An Institution appealing particularly | pact $i 000 for pie / we | dents’ work, or write for Booklet H. 
to students talented in music, oratory, painting, manuscripts Mentioning Study Desired | 
which may be pare ued as specials or part of | ’ T 4 
standard A.B. course. Artistic and ae see | a 225 W. 57th S.. near Broadway he Fashion Academy 
ment. Advantages explained in beautiful illus- . Pi tal A 
trated catalog. Address BRENAU, Box H., | i ae New York | 608 Park Ave., at 65th Street, N. Y. 








Gainesville, Ga Call’s and other 
leading maga- 
Dr. Esenwein zines.”’ 


Tee Be EE NY aac seontts bens a ae i New York School of Music 


| 
| fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all 
} 


and 
over One Hundred Courses, under pro- 1H f Pupils 
CHARLESTON, S. c. : fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and se mae tla | an r S May Enter Any Day 
































A migratory school for girls. Spring term in other leading colleges. : 
Se ge mg png Mes 1Go-Page Catton Free, Please Adres ___RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
tions. Address the Secretary, at Princeton, The HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York 
N. J Dept. 19 Springfield, Mass. New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of 
eer SS Music and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic 
” a = ea finish by a distinguished faculty 
Terms:—Tuition, Board, Practising, etc. Send for booklet. 
Ss G — — Camps — Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 





Mehlin piano used exclusively 











Mid-Year Professional Art Courses | ~ 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art Vaan 


Artist Impe riery 
Husslon Balle 




















SONIA 
SEROVA 
on Lake Champlain, N. Y. Russian Schoo! 





FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. | Sole Dunseur Wordsworth 
Post-War Courses raeapeaseanerahien within eat 


‘ute, 


1919 Write for our plan to com- 


1919 = Technical Academic plete first year work this 


Vestoff Serova RussianAcademy 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND MAKE-UP STUDIES season. of Interpretative-Classie and Nature Dancing, Inc. 
> Eight weeks. Opens July 1. Interior Architecture and Deco- 26 East 46th Street, (opposite tho Ritz) New York 
A Summer Vacation Camp Closes August 28. Maintenance ration; Costume, Poster, Stage Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
and Training including technical course, $350. Military discipline and and Textile Design; Crafts; Ballet Class and Dramatic Pantomime 
fundamental instruction preparatory to vocational careers in the recon- Teachers’ Courses, etc. Circulars Calldren’s Fee ieee a Work 
struction work of post-war times will be a leading feature of the camp. : M. Veronine Vestoff and Mile. Sonia Serova 
‘Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, N. Y. Classes—Private Lessons—-Normal Course 





ARTILLERY INFANTRY CAVALRY NAVAL Booklet *A"* descriptive of, the School 


awaits your inquiry 
Engineering Aviation Motor Mechanics Wireless 


NEW YORK SCHOOL “Baby — inethod of instruction. for “very 













































































Motion Pictures showing the training activities of more than 800 enrolled in the two ” . ‘ aby 
1918 camps will be exhibited daily at 9 E. 45th Street, New York City. Complete line of of EXPRESSION ——" ee 
standard text books on military science and vocational training. } The text book to perfect natural 
x is (Chartered by the Regents of the University of movement, contd Funda- 
For details address DEPT. OF INFORMATION, 9 E. 15th Street, New York City | the State of N.Y.) | ‘“‘Nature ian tal Exercis Walking, 
<Gh - 26th year. Voice training, Oral English, Dic- Dancing’? Running. | Lea and Spring 
Sargent Camps for Girls ALOHA CAMPS for Girls So. ne ee Fairlee, | tion, Public Sneaking: nramiatin Art, Dancing ne yeeiatien Mantas s Ph 5 trek 
Three distinct camps. Ages 7-15 ; on 17 and Pan‘omime. Saturday Classes for teach- trated, Price 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. ong frolic, friendship, sports, cr: afts, and “aes ers. Catalogue. 318 W. 57th St., New York City 7 The Key to Aest ° Dancing 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, President. For illustrated activities, all aiming to fit girls for their enlarged The Russian containing Bar Exercis Plas- 
catalog, address responsibilities and vigilant for health and safety. Imperial tique Me yvements Tk chnique of 
; : Illustrated booklet. MRS. E. L. GULICK, 261 Method Dancing, Toe Exercises with 
The Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. k a" | of Training music and 120 photographs. 
ak! | = F#liss Con li 4 a Dancer” Price $5.00. 
—— nN “on 
MA 
Special. Schools | Special Schools Sescudanial Gated - - 
Jom RRO Ie | RMN TA — en — a R ‘ | 
er Iwentieth Year LAKE FOREST Uni - . 
] FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL ; ee | niversily School of Music 
RYE BEACH SCHOOL | Commerciat Engineers’ Building MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A. Director. 
sl a ia | for NERVOUS and BACKWARD CHILDREN | — TE DDE wr Ww , | Internationally trained teachers of wide reputa- 
— stag neat ae | | 37 WEST 3%h STREET -- NEW YORK tion. Special courses combining music with 
su vision and 2 “dual instru erm 238th Street and Riverdale Ave. | ener oon Lenn t Fagg pt cle 9 fiero ane 
Forty-five mint from New York City New York City [ —_ D ki d vr ae tory of Music, and Appreciation ow 
Address MRS ANN A F. BERAULT, | ressmakin an | a +. mg For — rm ae npr ren its al “? 
511 Post Ro: Ry New York. | | BOARDING and DAY PUPILS . . g | ny Schont W. rH * 7 ne AA 
ara : ie eked Full Particulars on application Millinery 1 Lake Forest, I! 
| DE SSIGNING and Pattern Cutting taught 
THE HEDLEY SCHOOL, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. School for Exceptional Children andi cea ee ee | THE BINGHAMTON TRASNING SCHOOL 
For the care and training of children of retarded | Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care | particulars . 3 ‘ } An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
and undeveloped menta sage a —— instruction, and training of children who, through mental or ! McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery Schools ward and mental defectives, No age limit, Ph 3. 
ideal home life, mother’s care id wiation with | physical dis abilit z. — or aeag to atiend publie or - “ by y eal Cul “Tas “ ae 
normal children, J. Roc En HEDLEY, "M D., Resi- | private sehvol iiles from Philadelphia. | Estab. 1876 Chartered under Regents Op oR Manel Training ~g A 
dent Physician,” Ms. J. Rocrn liepuey (N. Le | Booklet, MOLLTE Al Woops, "Principal 25 West 35th St., N.Y. 203 So. State St., Chicago neat an. AUGUST A. BOLDT. ‘Supt. 
Univ.), Prin ! Pennsylvania, Roslyn, Box 152. : ~ — ————) | 82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y 
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antiques 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS 


including 





antiques 8 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 


fancy dress & costumes 


(Cc ontinued) 


furs 


(Continued) 





MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
ew 


SAVE 35% to 50% ON YOUR FURS 








in brass, copper and bronze. U ry al wrought fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- made to measure. To rent, or for sale : by buying Dressed Skins and have them 
iron lamps and candelabra all or write ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- made up in any style desired. 

Russian Art Studig, 18 E. 45 St., N. Y. City 179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. Descriptive Price List “J"' sent on request. 
BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- MME. S. SCHWARTZ TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for | Siins sent on approval. Express charges prepaid 


scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers 





Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts 
Call or write. Russian Antique Shop,! ..28th st 
. 
art embroidery 
HENRY “HESSE. 399 Sixth Ave.. 24-25 St., 
« Columbia, Good Shepherd Yarns, full 
Ae all colors French Tapestries New 
Worsted Kuit Goods 


shipment 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING ¢ SON 

45 W. 44th St., N ( Foreign & American 
Paintings. Largest pf ction of original Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa’ns 


beauty culture 
CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 


we mr invaluable to motorists; price $1 
MacHale, 420 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass 








GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
ekin but restores gray hair to its natural color 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boyiston St, 
Boston, Mass 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 
$1.10 per box Single application lasts 2 to 
4 weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- 
ment 50c at Spiro’s, 26 W 38th St... N y 














MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
50 West ~ Street 
Bryant 9426 ew York City. 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 
manentiy removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc 
Muscles tightened endorsed by known physi- 
cians. One address: 50 W. 49 St., N.Y try 9426 








MME. BERTHE’ Ss, Pure ( Somplexion c ream 
for Massage and © leansing will not grow hair 
Valuabie information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth 2W. 40th St... N.Y.C 
WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, scien- 
tifie beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mall. Write for particulars. Mme 
Coyle. 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts 
EVE’S - LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
growth of eye lashes, adding a beautiful frame 
and demure look to the eyes. Price $2. by mail 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YUTHRENU. The new Warm Cream m Pack 
treatment, will take out lines and firm the tissue 
and flabby skin Li’ cream $3 per jar 
Eve Becktel, Salon 507 St Ave., N. Y¥. City 


LINES. FERMANENTL Y REMOVED | 








INA D. PAR ADIS 
- uropean Graduate 
201 W. 120th St Tel Morningside 1367 
BONCILLA BEAUTIFIER Lifts out Lines, 


Blackheads, clears complexion without massage 
Guaranteed to please. $1.00 at toilet counters 





or mail.” The Crown Chemical Com., Ind 
blouses 

$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 


chine, permits offe ring of exceptional values 
500 Fifth Ave, N. ¥ Send | for booklet I H 





ii. 


QUALITY rY and PREMIERE. CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself To be had only 
at the better stores at 


75¢ wall 10—$1.25 per Pound. If your dealer 
does not carry them we would be pleased to 
supply you direct by parcel post H. D. Foss 














& Co., Boston New York Office, 41 Un. Sq 
ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. The Aristocrat 
ot Confections.” Artistically boxed Send for 
the “Oh-so-delicious” assortment. $1.25 lb. sent 
ppd Jennie Cross_ Trull, _ Bidde ford, Mé aine 

children things 
HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 F. 48 8t.. N.Y 


wily designed children’s furniture and toys, 
the nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty 
Designing and furnishing nurseries: Catalogue 


TOTS’ TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th st Phone 
Bryant 2867. Outfitters to Children of All Ages 
Swimming and Gymnasium Suits a Specialty 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship 

















TINY ‘TOTS’, TOGS, hand made, in unique 
igns Inf ants’ to French caps a 
jalt Catalog a, stamp Vay Belle Da 

Vis 1017 “Marine Building, Chicago, Ill 








“cleaning & dyeing 


WOMEN’ S: and Men's c clothing. 
tains, etc Branches, Newport, 
White Piains. Main Office 402 I 
(see phone book) Knickerbocker Cl 
THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page 
If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar, 


Bl anke ts, C 


& Dy. Co 


Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened 
lishment at 45 West 37th St., 
Corsets ready to wear and 





formerly fitter for 
her own estab- 
New York City 
made to order 


every occasion to hire or made to order. 
Every rented costume as clean as new 
A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. 


If you require any skins matched send sample. 
J. Boscowitz & Sons. 
153 West 








ew & boas 


57th Street New York City. 

A. FISHER—FURS, 36 West 46th St., N.Y.C. 
Imported and Original models, 
Wholesale and retail. Prices reason- 
able Repairing and Remodeling. 





LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 


Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order Ready to wear. Descriptive bkIt. sent 
500 , cor. 42 ed St. Va der rbilt S45 


5th Ave 





Fans * Marabou Stoles 
Fancies made 
mail service. 
New York. 


PARADISE, Goura, 
reconstructed; newest Boa 

from your old feathers Prompt 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, 


What Woman Will Not Enjoy 


shx 
Cal 
thi 


Is 





corset hospital 


R. & B. O'CONNELL Corsets made 





to order, 
Corsets copied Old ones made new Mail 
orders solicited 17 West 42d Street, New York, 


rel. Vanderbilt 3278 





dancing 






The Vestoff- Serova .Y¥.C 
Dancing, Russian, 
Illus 
$5 vol 


46 St 
Interpreta- 
text books on Nature or Russian 


Sec hool, 2 26E 
Ballet, 
tive, ete 
dancing 
CHALIF’S ART OF DANCING 

taught by the master at 

163 West 57th Street 

New York City 


The Helen Moller Temple. 


, descriptive cata. H on request 








Dedicated to 





Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses Illustrated catalog 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave.. N 





DURYEA NORMAL SCHOOL 
47 West 72nd Street 


Tuition in Aesthetic, Interpretive and 





Modern Dancing Children and Adults 
DURYEA DANCES 
Every Thursday 8:30 P.M ‘S 12:30 A.M 


Vest 72nd Stre 


Admission $1 00 Light refreshme nts included 





CORALIE BOHLEN HAGEDORN. Hotel 
Marie Antoinette, Asthetic-Folk-Rhythmic and 
Ballroom Dancing Children and Adults’ 
Classes. Private lessons. For particulars Phone 





Miss Hagedorn also holds 
Gedney Farms Hotel, Hacken- 
Flatbush, Brooklyn,and oe 

Home Address 606 W.137 St 


Audubon 2210 
classes at The 
sack, New Jersey, 
Marie Antoinette 





dramatic art 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. | 


Dramatic 





Art Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison. General training for the Stage. Teacher 
of Alice Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie » His all, N Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


in ‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser 





entertainment 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s par- 
including sleight of hand and magic tricks 
Ambrose Jeffries, 44 Eldert 
Telephone 1479 Bushwick 








ties, 
and ventriloquism 
Brooklyn, N 








fancy dress & costumes 


of lovely soft white 


linen that matches 
tur 
ly to the wrist. 
der the blouse 
trimmings 
blue or pale pink. 


ypping by mail when she 
1 secure such a value as 
s blouse at the left. It is 
voile and 


made very becoming by a 
collar and vest of colored 


the trim 
cuff that fits snug- 
You may or- 
with the linen 
Copenhagen 
The price 


n-back 


of 


mly $2.50. 


flesh reduction 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN WILL GIVE YOU CASH 
for your discarded 
Street and Evening Gowns, Furs, Wraps, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Etc. 


HIGHEST CASH VALUE PAID Entire con- 
tents of Houses & Estates Purchased. Consult us 
before you sell Write or Phone Mme. Furman, 
103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 1376 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. 1 will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 























gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and sulis combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Cc 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St..N. Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1I will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 

















specialty ih the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 
MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
ae Smart a for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th 8t.,.N.Y. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 
HAMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to_ order, to 
suit your individual 


taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all occasions; remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av., N.Y 








SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entifie electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
cising tequired. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.¥.C. Phone Mad.8q.5758 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and Dress 
Waists for Tailored aes Suits a Specialty. 
Call or write. Phone Greeley 4523 





FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a week. Sample 
jar with instructions, $3.00. Leslie A 
Goodell Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 





iow sdion & eathave 


KATHERIN CASEY. Gowns for all occasions 
Street and Afternoon frocks. Your material used 
if desired. Remodeling also done. 

112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. Circle 4451 





GHES— Bryant 2447 

eo Gowns 
Coats: Suits 

Moderately priced. 27 West 46th St., N. Y. 





CAMP SERVICE KIT. 18 articles and 
cot—in asnappy mannish bag. To eat, to we: 
and a bit of fun Postpaid to any camp $4 00. 
Furness Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


FOR RELIABLE : (SCHOOL. . INFORMATION 
Vrite tot 
School Bureau Harper’ s Bazar, 
119 West 40th | Street, New _York 


a més 





| - furniture 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 
beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. ‘The Better 
Things."" Free booklet Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, er atis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street ew York City. 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture.rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W. 45 St.. N. Y. Bryant 670. 











HUGHES Smart 
liberty velvet. a models. 


pric 
27 W. 46th St., N. Y Cc. Just off Fifth Avenue 
DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffet 


and Georgette at $45. Sketches sent, no two alike. 
Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New York ¢ sity. 


“PRINCET”’ DE PARIS 
Creations exclusive. 

20 West 46th St. Elevator 
Reasonable Priced. 


MAXON—MODEL GOWNS—Estab. 1899. 
If you can wear model sizes you can buy your 
Gowns, Suits and Wraps at one-half their real 


Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
Moderately 











2nd floor. 














value. 1587 Broadway, N. Y., at 48th St. 
hair 
ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 


tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., N. Y. 








furs 


REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating old furs Our 
prices are as low as 
consistent with 





FUR 





Good Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 St..N.Y. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship 

4 West 37th Street Tel. Greeley 2746. 








CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wa 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Seg oe 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE_ NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 














ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me suggest $38 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y. 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children 
Apply for gare ai bookle 


C. Nestle Co., 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PECKER 
French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latest wareten styles 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y - Plaza 7323 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the red and auburn tints. Not a dye or 
bleach. Used with 





FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St Tel. Bryant 4335. 


Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 
sure of your patronage. Remodeling and redy e- 


| 
| EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Tepper, 12 W. 36th St., N 


ing old furs. J. O 
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CROWN OF GOLD TONIC. Benefits “drab” 
or “‘faded"’ hair. Imparts a beautiful golden 
sheen. $1 each bottle. Original tag Ls 
tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., 





hair 


(Continued) 


jewelry 


(Continued) 


miscellaneous 


(Cont inued) 











NEOS-HENNE for grey & feued hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. N. Y 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray 








Faded Hair 


or 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, 


Gems, 


Gold, Silver, new or broken ?rices now ex- 
eee gy f high Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 We 45th St nN. ¥. rel. Bryant 670. 


170 B'way, cor. M: iden n . Lane, N 
501 High-class Jewels of every 
Diamonds, Pearls, ete., purchased 

individual pieces or Estates. 


SHONGUT, 





MEN AND WOMEN make $50 to $100 weekly 
handling Harry L. aude r's world-famous book, 
Minstrel inFrance."’ Write for particulars at once 
Hearst Int. Library Co., 119 W. 40th St., N 








original water chen 








Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All Cortlandt 
shades. Easy to apply; harmless. $1.35 postpd: |  & ription 

Lb. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. for cash 

n Experienced Scalp Specialist. English 


conditions of the Scalp 


A 

Henna Shampooing. Al 
Helen MacCulloch, 
. 


Treated Reasonable Fee 
5 W. 42d St.. N. ¥. C M 


CRUDOL ‘“*‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Removes Dandruff and prevents falling hair. 
50 and 25 cents the Tube. 
The Crudol Co., Inc., 1777 Broadwa 


8633. 








fe Mere 








hotels 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
3 For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 

a la carte Iso table d'hote 
Dinner 65c. Booklet Free. 








2als 
5Ue. 


wards Me 
Luncheon 





Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 
Favored by 





on one of city's quietest streets. 

women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y 

small hotels Booklet W. Johnson Guia: 
bet. B'way & 


Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement «& luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet 


‘ewe 


THE, DEVONSHIRE | LACE ‘SHOP, 60 Wash 
Christmas Gifts in Real e Ker- 

All Lace Collars $15 Ls rrimmed 
Baby Caps $6 Applique Fic hus $7 7.50) 








ladies’ tailors 


R. DUDENSING & SON;—45 West 44th 
Y “he largest and most complete 

aalbaiien in America, all 

occasions 


suitable for gifts for 


"palo 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments: picture or descrip- 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. Mail orders 
aspeciaity Mrs Weisz, 41 W Soth 8t., N.¥.C. 











M. BERKOWITZ. 


in Suits, Wraps and 


Sale of exclusive models 
Tailored Dresses at gre coat 


l 
| 





tea rooms 


DON’T MISS THIS quaint bit of Old Russia 





in New York Enjoy Russian Cooking in 
original atmosphere FS uncheon, Tea, Dinner. 
rhe Russian 7th St.. N. ¥ , 


Inn, 57 West 


soiles preparations 


oe F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1 Send 
3e stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & ‘Sk in 
by Frey, Charles, 507 5th Ave. N. Y ; 





RAYAM LIQUID ROUGE - Lasting Hygienic 
Natural tint Unaffected by salt water bath 
ing. Practical for motorists. Will last all day 
$1 by mail. 107 W. 47th St., New York City. 
Noma Night Blooming Balm. ‘Simple t to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 53 West 111th St 









ces 























at Broadway 


Eugene Cable, Mgr 
HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. 


in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. hes 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & batt 2.50 up 












interiors 








reduced prices. 9 West 46th Street, Nev 
York City 
D. VELTRY, 425 5 Ave., N.Y. Opposite Lord & **SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 St., N. Y. 
Taylor. Advance Fall Styles in Tailor-made Suits Fifth Avenue Footwear in sig 8%, 9, G5 , 10, 
«& Dresses. Furs Remodeted. Prices moderate widths AAAA, AAA, AA, D.” Send’ for 
10% Discount — to readers of Harper's | Bazar catalog HS and “Fitting the Ng rrow Foot.” 
a. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St ‘ N.Y., makes pe PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 W 36th St., N. 
a suit for $55 which ¢ annot be duplicated under C. Recommended by highest authorities for 
$90. Quality & material faultless in make & fit ati foot troubles. Speciaiize in high arches, 
Fur garments remod. Spring models now ready. , broad t toes and f narrow hee 

Cee oe, ae ae oan aes Neat in appearance B uilt on scientific prin- 


maids’ uniforms 


workmansbip 
shoes Senc 


and 
than 


ciples. Quality 
Cost no more 
for booklet. 


expert 
ordinary 





NURSES’ 


at 


OUTETS TING ASS’N 
25 Fifth Avenue 

BRI h Street 
New York. 





LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 


of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. W iF 
time simplicity. 48 E. 49th St., Y : 


hes Collars 


aps ready made Cuffs 
G oats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 








ADVICE BY MAIL—Samples : and complete 


alsc 
Authorized Red Cc —_ Garments 





shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, Nw York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for bulletin 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York | City 























waiial ie 


“EVERYBODY LOVESA LOG FIRE.”’ Cape 
Cod Fire Lighters kindle them quickly without 
any =e Plain and Flemish brass, copper, 
iron ape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., New York 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for avy occasion 
is an “Art Box" of fresh flowers from mich ~ 
unimposing shop. Poems in flowers’ veri 
62 West 40th Street. Telephone 144 Vande ai: 
EVERY ‘WOMAN Lé LOVES an exquisite hand 
embroidered robe in English batiste or pine- 
apple silk, $25 to $50 Elaine Elser, Manila, 
P hilippine Isle ands 





and white Canton Porcelain 





Special. Blue 

Covered Jar, with Chinese Crystalized Ginger, 
Chinese lucky ornaments, suit able for New Year's 
gift 50 . Wahman Co., 2 253 Sth Ave. N.Y.C 








wines dusilnn 





Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem'ts 
& esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms eer 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York Cit 





Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern qainces Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City 





color guide $2 per room. Ann Wentworth, It 8 
former decorative editor of House Beautiful, urses’ Outfitting Ass’n, specia ty S Ops 
Room 1414, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 425 Fifth Avenue 
aati ~ WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
© bs Zeautiful, practical gifts for every occasion 
‘jewelry millinery lade only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- | GERHARDT HATS = y 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, Exclusive and Distinctive 


ete. Mail or phone calls attended to. 


silver, 
Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


Mrs. 8 


Hats 12 Kast 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Cariton) N.Y. 


stationery 





yarns 





S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious Tage also sca arn 
gold & silver; (confidential). EF 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., 





at g2a. St., 





miscellaneous 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth Cash at once 
146 West 23rd Street, New York 


Evans’s Depilatory | 





HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 





Personal Engraved Christmas Cards, ex- 
clusive designs, magnificent assortment delivereu 
anywhere, send for samples at once. Everett- 
Waddey Co., 7 South 11th St., Richmond, Va 
100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6. 75 or 
invitations, hand- Foner eee 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 C alling Cards, $ rite for samples. 
B. Ott Engraving Co., 102 3C hestnut St., Phila. 

















removes hair 


Would it please you to have an easy, quick way of removing 


superfluous hair from the underarms, 
use the excellent Evans’s Depilatory Outfit. 
some of the powder with water, apply, 


arms or face? Then 
You simply mix 
leave on a little while 


and then wash off the powder and the hair with it. 


or department- store 
“Evans's 
mail, post paid, 


GEORGE B. EVANS 





The 


and 


complete 
costs but 75 cents at your drug- 


Outfit is 
be sure it is 
or order from us by 
if you prefer. 


Makers of Mum 


1104 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
farments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Opposite Tiffany. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 


May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar 





A. B.C. | 


Antoinette Brassiere Combination 


The newest of new things in lingerie being 


a combination of the Brassiere or Bandeau, 


the Skirt and the Envelope Drawer. | 


THREE in ONE 


Nurses and over- 
sea workers like 
ANTOINETTE 
BRASSIERE 
OMBIN A- 
TION S—they 
launder so easily 
and lend them- 
selves so well to 
the needs of a re- 
duced wardrobe. 


Found at all the 


best stores. 





like I} 


All women 
their utility, conve- 
nience and _ the ! 
dainty finishing {| 
\ touch beneath the 1} 
| dress. 
\ May be had in | 


pink, flesh tint and 
j white at moderate 
4)’ prices, 


A 


Made by Tue 
WarNER BroTHERS 
Company, makers 
of Redfern Corsets. 












WILSNA 


REG. US PAT OFF 


Fashion's Fastener 








Will they —2 


What? Snap properly ? 





A natural question if you have never 
uscd Wilsnaps before! 

A “proper” snap, we think you will 
agree, holds fast through thick and thin, 
It lets go without coaxing. It is rust- 
proof, of course. 

Yes. On the familiar orange card 
you will find your proper snaps. 

No matter whether your material 
is light or heavy, Wilsnaps wi!l snap 
simply because they are Wilsnaps. 
Look for that reassuring name. 

W ilsnaps—always Wilsnaps—where 


ever snap fasteners are used 
Always will snap 


THE WILSON FASTENER COMPANY 
117 East St.Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


(eo 





THE FIRST 
SWALLOW 


This Month’s 
Cover Design 


66T is the first swallow, 
isn’t it, that announces 
the arrival of Spring? 
One sees and hears them in 


the fields and about the eaves 
of quaint cottages. 

But in the cities where peo- 
ple are carried along by the 
noisy routine of their daily 
life, where no one has time 
to notice these small winged 
heralds of Spring in the air, 
the seasons are distinguished 
in a way quite different. 

I am showing you in my 
design this first swallow of 
the cities which is alighting 
not on the branch of a tree 
but in the window of a fash- 
ion house. A forerunner of 
the modes of Spring comes as 
a guide for those who go to 
the south, where the sun is 
already beaming warmly. 

The blue curtain, like Spring- 
time’s sky, with flowers scat- 
tered over it, is not entirely 
raised, for this beautiful sea- 
son has not fully arrived. 

But, looking through the 
gap below are different types 
of feminine curiosity; there is 
the stout lady who adjusts 


HARPER’S BAZAR for 


PON you, before whom this new year of 
peace spreads out as an alluring span of 
happiness, we invoke every good thing 
Fortune may have in store. 

We shall try to give you in the Bazar, 

during the months to come, a full meas- 

ure of those peace-time features of which you 

have been deprived by the war years. And we 

shall try, too, to help you remember that, for a 

huge section of the world, peace means not merely 

resuming life where it was left off at the opening 
of hostilities, but beginning life all over again. 

While we who are more fortunate may, perhaps, 
indulge in luxuries and extravagances with an easy 
mind now that the war has been won, we can 
scarcely swing back into our old, irresponsible 
habits so long as there are millions of women and 
children and men in bitter want. 

We all must share the responsibility of helping 
to their feet those made destitute by the war. By 
personal service—nursing and kindred work—by 
gifts of money or of clothing, most of all by mod- 
eration in the consumption of food, we can at 
least mitigate the suffering of millions. 

It will be the aim of Harper’s Bazar to show 
you specifically just what there is to be done and 
exactly how you can fit into this work to the best 
advantage. In this connection we urge you to 
read “Our Responsibility in Victory” on page 23, 
and “Where You Fit Into Victory” on page 31 of 
this issue. 


“I wish to thank you and say you have helped 
me in making $500 from the sale of my Utility 
Bag for the Local Red Cross Chapter...” Thus 
writes a subscriber in Illinois, and we have re- 
ceived scores of letters from other Bazar readers 
who have used Erté covers for the same purpose 

If you want to raise money for the Red Cross 
or any other recognized War Fund, there is no 
better way than by making and selling the bags in 
question. You have probably seen them. They 
are simple to put together. You simply cut an ob- 
long bag out of stout wrapping 
paper, glue up the sides, attach 
arm loops of cord or ribbon and 
affix an Erté cover on one side 
The bags sell, as a rule, for fifty 
cents, and they sell very fast. In 


Harper’s Bazar is 
president; Joseph 


ncies, $4.00 
ice that 


chang 













119 West’ 40th Street 
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fact, one reader writes that the demand is so great 
that she cannot make them fast enough. 

We will gladly send you, free of charge, a num- 
ber of our covers. Simply write the Editor, stat- 
ing the number you would like to have and he 


Volume LIV 
Number 1 


1918, bv International 


Copy right, 





JANUARY, 


Erte’s Description 
Translated from 


the French 


her lorgnette with a complai- 
sant smile, the young débu- 
tante who stares wide-eyed at 
the delicately colored model 
within, and then, back of 
these, there is one almost over- 
come with wonder and ad- 
miration. There is a specta- 
cled lady, old and thin, who 
is preventing a street urchin 
from getting even a glimpse 
of the window display; a 
stout woman, greatly an- 
noyed, turns away from the 
temptress figure within, know- 
ing only too well that her 
own figure is not suited to the 
clothes on the model; a fussy 
lady pulls towards her a man 
—undoubtedly her husband 

and we rightly imagine that 
he will not resist very vigor- 


ously. ‘ 
None of these onlookers 
have laid aside their Winter 


clothes yet, for Spring has 
scarcely begun, and their furs 
will be taken off only on the 
decree of the fashion houses, 
and not because of their own 
wishes. 

The first swallow will soon 
leave its glass cage and you 
will see it on the avenue, ad- 
mired by _ passers-by—Spring 
will be here!” 
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will send you just as many as it is possible to 
spare. We suggest that you write soon, because, 
although we are printing an extra supply, the re- 
quests are many. 


The cost of paper, engravings, printing and 
everything used in making Harper’s Bazar has 
steadily mounted to such a figure that it is neces- 
sary for us to increase the subscription price 
Therefore, beginning January Ist, 1919, the yearly 
rate in the United States and Territories will be 
$4.00—instead of $3.00, now charged. 

But on subscriptions received before February 
1st, the present $3.00 rate will hold. Here, then, is 
your opportunity—your last—to secure Harper's 
Bazar for the next twelve months for only $3.00. 

If you have been buying Harper’s Bazar by 
the single copy you have been paying for it at the 
rate of $4.20 a year. Subscribe now, while the old 
rate is in effect, and you will save yourself $1.20. 
If you are now a subscriber, we suggest that you 
renew your subscription. Before February Ist 
we will extend your present subscription for an- 
other year from the date of its expiration at the 
$3.00 price. 

You need not trouble to write a letter or make 
out a check now. Just turn to page 2, fill in and 
mail us the coupon and the thing will be done. 


It is well to remember, when you are compar- 
ing magazines and pondering about subscriptions, 
that Harper’s Bazar gives each month as many 
fashions as any other fashion magazine—and that 
its fiction, art, interiors, gardens and the like are 
given not instead of fashions, but over, above and 
in addition to them. And regarding fiction, here i 
a note to jot down on your memory pad: the new 
novel by E. Phillips Oppenheim, beginning in the 
February Bazar, is the kind that holds you in a 
vise-grip from first to last. Watch for it. 


If the clothes question ever puts you in a quan- 


Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazar dary, if you should want to know something 
about your wardrobe that is 
ee Fa ee ee eee not told in the pages of the 
1 M. Gerard, treasurer; W. G. Lang secre arv: Bazar, perhaps Miss Steinmetz 
fi 35 ce s Yea subscriptions United States and 7 - , 
ge, $1.00, In foreign ¢ = Aig xtra postage, $2 ny “When vou CaN help you. Please feel free 
as expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed to write her for suggestions or 





> it 
» the address to which The Bazar 
t the New York Post 


now 
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Office as second-class mail 


being sent, as well as 


advice 





Kazanjian 


©LLIOT SCHUYLER PHILLIPS 


tighter of Mr. and Mrs. Winchester Fitch, to Ensign Phillips was 
York, as it was celebrated just before the signing of the ariistice. 
white tulle and duchesse lace. Her veil of rose-point, which 

was an heirloom and has been worn by several 

, and his ushers were all in the uniform of the United 
running the canteen at the Rockaway Aviation Field on 
continue this work until the post is abandoned. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


HE signing of the armistice and the sud- 

den realization of all our dearest hopes and 

dreams of victory have given to us Ameri- 

can women an opportunity to stop and 

think, which we have not had since the 

United States came into the war. Since 
April, 1917, our duty has been so obvious that it 
has not been open to question, and the women of 
the country have done everything within their 
power to attain the one great object—“To Win 
the War.” It has been my great privilege to have 
served with the American Expeditionary Forces 
Y.M.C.A. for over a year in France. Many 
times our soldiers have read to me parts of letters 
from their wives, mothers and sweethearts—the 
courage shown in most of them was inspiring be- 
yond words. And when I was told by British and 
French officers that the enthusiasm and irresistible 
spirit of our men had spread like a flame through 
the Allied armies, I was proud to remember that 
that spirit had been constantly fortified and up- 
held by the thoughts and prayers of the women 
at home. 

Through the unfailing support of the Red Cross 
and other war organizations, through the cheer- 
fully made sacrifices for the food regulations and 
through many other ways at home and overseas, 
most of us can say that we have honestly done our 
best. But after so many months of ‘strain and 
anxiety, there is great danger of a reaction which 
we are all bound to feel. 

Are we going to say that, because the war is 
won, we are going back to our old pre-war ways 
of living and admit we think that in the crushing 
of the material power of our enemies, all the aims 
for which our men fought and died, and for which 
we have worked so hard, have now been fully 
realized and accomplished? Or are we going to 
try to live for our country in a spirit worthy of 
our men who have died for it, and carry that de- 
termination into every part of our political, busi- 
ness and home lives in such a way that the ideals 
and purposes for which America now stands will 
be forever real and permanent? 

It requires little imagination for us to realize 
what difficult days are ahead of us, while the 
world is again adjusting its life to peace conditions. 
We must plan to work on with the same spirit of 





By MARTHA McCOOK 


self-sacrifice which has marked the last few years, 
and at the same time plan our work, whether it 
is old or new, so wisely and sanely that our en- 
thusiasm and energy will not falter when the driv- 
ing pressure of war is removed. 

Our immediate duty, of course, is to our own 
country and its problems. There is still great need 
for more women to serve with our forces abroad 
during the demobilization period; and the work 
of the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and 
Salvation Army, and all similar organizations must 
not stop. If we lose interest in the welfare of our 
soldiers and sailors and fail to feel responsible for 
them, we will be not only disgracefully ungrateful, 
but wofully short-sighted. For, if we are able to 
give them the right sort of advantages during that 
time of waiting abroad, there is every chance of 
their bringing home with them the same enlarged 
vision and stimulated imagination, which the Cru- 
saders brought back to Europe from the East and 
which later flowered into the Renaissance. 


E know that in the rush of war work, many 

of our old interests have had to suffer, but 
now they should have even a larger recognition 
than before. I have heard many women say that 
it was a great sorrow and distress to them that so 
much of their work since the war began has merely 
been to stem the great tide of destruction and 
waste, and that there has been so little chance for 
real constructive effort. Their opportunity has 
come with the signing of the armistice, and with 
the opportunity has come a great responsibility 
which none of us can escape, no matter how tired 
or war weary we happen to be! 

We should first turn to our churches. During 
these years of common anxiety and sorrow, we 
have all learned how little the superficial differ- 
ences which have separated us really mean, and 
how futile and wrong it is to lay stress on them. 
At the same time, we feel the power of the great 
fundamental spiritual truths in a way that we 
never dreamed of before we tested them ourselves 
in the furnace of war, suffering and sacrifice. When 
our men come home, what sort of churches will 
they find? If they are to be a living expression 
of our faith, we must leave no stone unturned to 
make them so, and none of us have a right to 
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IN VICTORY 


stand on the outside and criticize unless we are 
doing everything we can to help. Our men in 
France feel a contempt for what they call ‘“‘camou- 
flaged religion”, and there is a cold welcome in the 
huts for a mixture of entertainment and sermon. 
But no one could attend one of the religious ser- 
vices when a man with a genuine, sincere message 
was speaking without realizing how hungry most 
of those soldiers were for the comfort, strength 
and hope of “the real thing”. Are they going to 
find it in our churches when they come home? 
And what are we going to do to help them to 
find it? 

There is also a great responsibility laid on us 
now in connection with our political life. We all 
know that many of the most unfortunate things 
in American politics are an inheritance from the 
days immediately following the Civil War, when 
the majority of the men, who fought so splendidly 
on both sides, were so busy repairing their own 
private affairs that they thought they were no 
longer called on to take an active part in the af- 
fairs of the nation. We must not let ourselves slip 
into that easy-going attitude now. All the com- 
plicated questions concerning the reabsorption of 
the army into industrial and business life, the re- 
adjustment of labor conditions and the other simi- 
lar problems, which are of vital interest to the 
country, must be studied and faced together by 
all its men and women, if the reconstructive period 
is to be a success. 

Has your interest in your own community been 
allowed to flag during the war? And are the 
schools, and local charities and other activities, 
like the hospitals, district nurses, fresh air funds, 
et cetera, as well taken care of in your community 
as they were before you began to do so much for 
war work? 

In talking to the French people in many of the 
villages where our men have been billeted, I have 
been deeply impressed by their comments on the 
way our soldiers treat the French children and 
show their love for them. We cannot think that 
those men would want us to fail in any way in our 
responsibility toward our own American children, 
who need our most loving and wisest care, espe- 
cially as they are to inherit and develop the future 
which the sacrifices of (Continued on page 78) 
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COLONEL 


M afraid it’s no good, sir. We've sent five run- 
ners already, and we've had no answer It 
unlikely they even got through. There's a 
regular hail-storm above-stairs.” 
The speaker was very tall. He had to stoop 
to avoid the lamp, and by a ghoulish trick of 
light and shadow his head seemed to float bodiless 
in the luminous fog which hung over the evil 
smelling cellar. His face heightened the illusion, 
for it had already something of the arrogant seren 
itv of death. “So I just ran down for orders,” he 





added calmly. He waited, motionless For it 
was difficult to move without treading on one ol 
YW 


the shapeless heaps that lay against the dim walls 
or sprawled across the floor. They were very 
quiet. Now and then some of them would stir 
and cry out, and then fall back into themselves 
with a dull thud. But they had no part in the 
scene that was being enacted in their midst. They 
were divided from it by an immeasurable gulf 
They had gone on. Only twe officers, who stood 
at the foot of the black upward winding staircase, 
tened and watched with a close, yet dispas 
sionate, curiosity. One of them was smoking, and 
his cigarette tip burnt a bright little hole in the 
darkness 





I am waiting for orders, Colonel.” 

The officer seated at the rickety table beneath 
he lamp started and gave a nervous, pompous tug 
t his tunk 

Ah—ves—orders—of course, 
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entage, Miss Wylic 


grew up in England, studied in Belgium and 
Germany, and lived much on the Continent. Now 
, over, she coming to America 


muttered. “They ought to have come up half an 
hour ago.” 

The grim, bitterly-set face that gleamed palely 
beside him glanced across at the two watchers by 
the staircase. Its composure held a kind of re- 
signed disgust 

“I don't think they can have got our message, 
sir,” the voice persisted patiently. “And anyhow 
they couldn't help us now 

“Yes—but they ought to—they can’t leave us in 
the air like this—they ought to do something 
they ought—” 

“No doubt—they ought.” The voice that for 
an instant had been sardonically amused dropped 
into silence as the older man slipped his hand into 
his breast pocket and drew out something silvery 
nd twinkling. They watched him expression 
l He drank with a shameless greed, but after 
Is he hid the flask under his papers as though 
) 











0 rit t ui seen it 

I it’s unprecedented he said plaintively 
Then he jerked himself up into a momentary at 
tude of indignstion. “Unprecedented. Major 
n all my career—assure you—their intelligence 
disgraceful. No warnin I—I haven't had 
hance. They ought to send relief—they ought to 
ao something 

“It is for us to do something, sir.” 

“Ot course—ol course ill the same I 

“In the name of Heaven—don't you realize what 





we stand here talking 


is happening, sir? Wh 
1] +} red himself with an effort 
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COMES HOME 





He made a gesture towards the patient figures hud- 
dled in the shadow. “There are our wounded to 
consider,” he said frigidly. ‘And in half an hour 
we shall be cut off. The enemy is working up 
round our flanks. Our men have had three days 
and nights of it. They're hanging on like bull- 
dogs. But we can’t expect miracles—” 

“Yes—you do—you do—you expect them from 
me—” 

“No, sir. Only ‘our orders 

“Orders—what can I order?” 

Overhead the muffled roar of storm receded. 
It made way for something else, that came sud- 
denly, stupefyingly like the fall of a titanic ham- 
mer. The cellar rocked and crumbled under it. 
The shadowy wounded lifted themselves up. Their 
deathly faces shone through the yellow atmosphere 
that was thick with dust and the stench of terror. 

The major steadied the madly swaying lamp 
with a sure hand. 

“If you wish it, I can take over the command, 
Colonel.” 

The other glanced up dazedly. His blunt-feat- 
ured, rugged face with its week’s growth of stub- 
ble and deep lines of intolerable weariness had a 
baffled, frightened look. His hand fumbled under 
the paper for his flask. The tears stood in his 
eyes. They spilled over and mingled with the gray 
drops of sweat. 

“I—TI don’t understand, Major.” 

“There’s no time to mince words, sir. We're in 
1 tight hole. If you're not feeling up to it—if 
you like, P’ll—” 

“Not up to it He saw the direction of the 
tall man’s involuntary glance. ‘“Major—I could 
‘ave you shot!” 

He broke off as though he had been stabbed 
with pain. None of the three had given a sign. 
Their faces were, as before, masks of imperturbable 
self-control. They had an air of having deliber- 
ately not heard. Yet secretly, even at that mo- 
ment, they were amused. And the old man lurched 
to his feet, driving his great fist down onto the 
table so that it rocked under the force of th: 
impact. “The ‘ole regiment dies where it stands,” 
he flung at them. 

‘Do you mean that, Colonel ?” 

“Are you—cowards, gentlemen?” 

They waited a moment—waited deliberately as 


‘pean career 


Drivin the ta 


on 


though savoring a rather bitter jest. And he stood 
and watched them, with his tunic tucked up un- 
der his arms and his whole ungainly bulk trem- 
bling. He was not pitiable now, but terrible, like 
a mortally wounded bull. 

“You ’ave your orders,” he said. 

They saluted and went up the narrow steps lead- 
ing out of the cellar. The Major led the way. He 
had a fatalistic idea that the first man above 
ground would “stop one’, as he put it to himself. 
And the other two were married and unwounded. 

“ET th that about finishes old Titbits, eh, 


“And us, incidentally,’ the Major had time to 


answer over his shoulder. 


le, 


the Colonel flung at them: ‘‘The 


dealt fairly with him, but although they 
cceeded him in rank they were of a younger 
ation, having been swept upwards by the tide 


‘THE 


wirtare, and to them he was just an 
old man of the old school of fighters, who had 
failed lamentably and even criminally to do his duty 
Still they took what there v in his favor and 
ished it—his praiseworthy rise from the ranks, 
unblemished record, his unquestioned valor, to 
which the strip of magenta ribbon on his breast 
and even the catastrophe itself bore witness. For 
the sake of these things they might have labeled 
the act, which had sacrificed a gallant regiment, as 
an error of judgment—had it not been for the 
reluctant testimony of two surviving officers. 


of prolonged 


regiment dies stands 


What pardon could there be for a man, who had 
wilfully befuddled himself at such a crisis, who 
had made himself incapable of judgment? More- 
over, there were sinister rumors abroad that, be- 
cause the accused had married a woman of title, 
justice would be adulterated with official white- 
wash. And public opinion was aroused and very 
bitte 

The accused himself offered no loophole 
mercy scarcely a defense He had been 
tired, he said, and had drunk a little to g 
elf fresh energy. He did not know what 
happened to hit 3ut he had an air of 
holding some vital truth 

He sat before his judge, (Continued on page 70) 
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When Madame Kalich removes the gabardine coat 
of her three-piece suit, there is revealed a bodice of 
velvet, with collar and cuffs of copper-colored and 
hrown-violet satin. Then does she crown it all with 
a hat of brocade—orange, mauve and gold—trimmed 

~~ with lyre-bird feathers and fox. 


FOR 
MADAME KALICH 
LADY DUFF GORDON 
SURPASSES EVEN HERSELF 


New York, December, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
OU cannot imagine with what pleasure I am send- 
ing you these lovely sketches and photographs of 
Madame Kalich, for, I would have you know, she 
is one of the most wonderful women I have ever 
met in all my travels. 

A glorious creature of fire and ice, of mystery 
and revelation, of elusion and permanence, Madame Kalich 
inspires me as few others have. For her I call upon. the 
far places to send me strange fabrics and queer colors, and, 
when they are come, I find an infinity of new thoughts 
and ideas struggling for expression. One moment I am 
creating the most exotic clothes for her vivid personality, 
and another, the simplest and most naive. Gleaming yel- 
lows, glittering greens, royal purples, clangorous scarlets—by 
some sixth sense I can bring harmony into the most warring 
colors when this “riddle woman” is to wear them. 


Sincerely, 


eet 








As “The Riddle: Woman’, Madame 
Kalich is captivating in an cvening 
gown of marvelous beauty and grace. 
For Lucile has made it for her of the 
loveliest white and silver brocade and 
fashioned the bodice of pearls and dia- 
monds, trimmed with a single tassel of 
corals, From the shoulders there floats 
a long trailing scarf of misty blue-vio- 
let tulle and silver, weighted with glit- 
tering silver tassels, while upon her 
finger Madame Kalich wears an enor- 
mous ring set with a single emerald. 






Photographic studies 
Lejaren A. Hiller 


When Lucile set about creating 
a house-gown for Madame Ka 
lich, she used all her creative 
genius to make it a thing of 
subtle loveliness. For, inspired 
by the colorings of the leopard, 
she fashioned the gown of tawny 
yellows and browns and silver 
grays, and even the strange yel- 
low-green of his eyes. A whole 
leopard skin, which hangs quite 
down to the knees in the back, is 
held in place on the shoulders by 
a spray of beaded flowers, while 
the browns and purples of the 
girdle are soft and lustrous satins. 


Even the queens of the Nile in 
all their splendor would have 
been eclipsed by Madame Kalich 
in this evening gown of Egyptian 
inspiration from Lucile. Silver 
ind black brocade are used in its 
making and the broad girdle is of 
green-gold and black, bound with 
palest mauve, lemon and scarlet. 
The elusive scarf and sleeves are 
of turquoise and sapphire tulles, 
edged with hazy blue-violet and 
brilliant peacock-blue. About her 
head there is a band of mauve, 
ornamented with turquoise. 
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FASHION FORECASTS ITS SUMMER WHIMS IN FROCKS 
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AND FABRICS FOR 





When Cinderella silk set out to fashion a prin- 
cess frock, it excluded from its scheme all trim- 
mings, but topped the result with the newest 
whim in scarfs — fringed double-faced satin, 
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THE 


SUNNY DAYS 


With the return of peace we 
shall return to many happy 
things. No more will we wear 
the severe costume that be- 
speaks the wartime toil. But 
rather will we don these pretty, 
graceful, feminine jrocks that no 
one creates with so much charm 
as Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. 





Cream-colored Kumsi-Kumsa, 
which, by the way, is the newest of 
fabrics, and rich brown satin are 
responsible for a loosely belted 
afternoon frock with a scarf collar 
that may be drawn high about the 
throat, or detached from the frock. 


A frock that may claim for its own 
a jaunty jacket with a narrow col- 
lar and bow, a gracefully draped 
skirt and deep girdle, and besides 
that be fashioned of creant-colored 
Amphora silk, might well be par- 
doned a bit of o’erweening pride. 


The frock at the right is a perfect 
symphony of color, for in the tunic 
of Indestructible Voile blend dull 
blues and violets and gray-greeus, 
with just a suggestion of yellow 
Bodice and skirt are blue Pussy 
Willow, and sash a misty violet. 
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The clever thing about the hazy blue dots 
} upon this Shower-proof Foulard frock is that 
they are oval in shape and scattered with 
the deftest art upon their smoke-gray ground. 
ba 







































IRENE BORDONI 
made her first appearance in a 
comedy without music coinci- 
dently with the return of H 
B. Warner to Broadway after an 
absence of some years. This gavi 
a double interest to their vehicle, 
“Sleeping Partners,” a farce from 
the French of Sacha Guitry and a 
thoroughly naughty little play. 


CARLOTTA MONTEREY 
shown below, with the tambou- 
rinc, is the stage’s latest acquisi 
tion in vampires, playing that 
character in Clare Kummer’s 





amusing comedy “Be Calm, Ca- 
milla”, Mi Monterey differs 
from most of the feminine fire- 
eaters in that her acting is not so 
abandoned, yet she is an admir- 


able foil for the naive Lola Fisher. 


LUCILE CAVANAUGH 


with the knitting-bag-handle-car- 
rings, is the Lucile Cavanaugh 
who used to do feature dances 
and things in Mr. Ziegfeld’s not 
unheard of “Follies”. Now she 
is in vaudeville, with her own 
company and her own act, sing- 
ing and dancing, and with her 
name in very conspicuous type. 








Although the title has been changed, the funda- 
mental purpose of this department remains the 
But our work and 
your work must go on, With the arrival of 
peace opportunities for 
women’s service increase rather than diminish. 
It is essential that you find out where you fit 
into victory—every bit as necessary that you 
enlist for reconstruction as for the winning of 
the war. This article will give you a general 


same. The war is over. 
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WHERE YOU FIT INTO VICTORY 


HE abrupt cessation of actual hostilities 

found America keyed to a pitch where 

people and institutions were eager to pour 

forth blood, wealth and human effort to 

meet every demand of war. Waves of 

emotion swept us onward, and the tragedy 
of our casualty lists added to the grimness of our 
determination. All classes of society, all parts of 
the country evidenced a desire and intention to 
play the game magnificently. 

But what of peace? What are we, as individuals, 
planning to do with the future that has been 
made safe for us? There are as many concrete 
forms of service confronting us to-day as there 
were yesterday; the only danger is that we may 
not realize this, and in consequence, our effort and 
our interest will slacken. From every government 
department connected with the industry of war, as 
well as from the social organizations which have 
guided the relief work in Europe and America, 
the cry goes forth for us, and especially for the 
women of America, to stick it out. From the 
devastated and stricken countries overseas come 
pleas for help, for constructive assistance, and the 
national and organization programs loom large 
ahead of us. It is not for us to count our dollars, 
or weigh our strength to-day any more than yes- 
terday. 


OW just’: what are we up against? What are 
the problems confronting us to-day when vic- 
tory has been won? We have, for example, the 
nursing problem with its many ramifications, and 
this must be solved by the Surgeon-General’s De- 
partment in conjunction with the Red Cross. Then 
there is the whole question of food, not only for 
ourselves and our fighting allies but for those 
unfortunate “little nations”, whose people are just 
emerging from years of tyranny. And looming 
large ahead is the problem of clothes for the peo- 
ple of a dozen lands, from Russia to Mesopo- 
tamia. All this is woman’s work; work that she 
understands and that she has been trained to do 
And so we find that our peace work will differ 
from our war work only in kind 
With all the speed compatible with safety, the dis- 
abled and the slightly wounded are being brought 
home, and the nursing problem suddenly changes, 
but does not lessen. Now that the war is over, 
we are permitted to learn how lamentably short 
of nurses we have been in many of our overseas 
hospitals and field stations. By superhuman ef 


forts, our soldiers were saved undue suffering, but 
nurses were overworked, and hundreds of new 
nurses must be ready to take the place of those 


women who have served for eighteen months. In 
fact, the pressure on the nursing division is’ so 
great that the Surgeon-General has decided to con 
tinue the recruiting of nurses tor army service at 


nome and abroad, and the Army School for Nurses 
will be continued indefinitely. 

Nurses wearing the badge of service will remain 
on military duty wherever the American flag flies. 
But they will do more than this, for the Field Ser- 
vice Section of the Nursing Department faces a 
monumental humanitarian task. It is possible 
here to mention but the high lights of what the 
Nursing Division purposes to do for our Allies and 
those peoples who have been allied with us in 
spirit. There is, for example, the system of public 
health nursing, which several countries of Europe 
are very anxious for us to establish. Some of these 
countries were in correspondence before the war 
with the American Red Cross regarding the estab- 
lishment of such a system, and also of Training 
Schools for nurses according to the American 
ideal. 

In Serbia, Macedonia and Palestine, the public 
health nurses are already doing splendid work in 
training the native women how to care for the 
sick in their families and commeaities. As for 
Russia—the Red Cross as well as the Government 
hesitates when this great misguided and misunder- 
stood country comes up for consideration! We 
cannot specify what we shall do, but we know 
that not only this year and next, but in the many 
years to come, we—the Red Cross, the American 
Government and the American people—must stand 
by Russia and the Russians. 

Medical and dental units must continue to be 
dispatched without interruption, for the call upon 
the men of these professions now from 
civilian districts as well as from our army bases 
American surgeons, physicians and specialists of 
every rank have been on duty in France and Bel 
gium ever since we entered the war. These men, 
who gave up their home duties because of the 
world’s great need, are now needed at home, but 
their work must be carried on. Our overseas sol- 
diers may no longer suffer from gas attacks and 
the ghastly wounds of battle, but we are now 
entering upon the pneumonic months, and bitter 
experience warns our medical department that this 
plague demands the utmost skill in doctors and 
nurses. And the Surgeon-General and his corps 
of experts ask the women of America to give them 
the same splendid cooperation in this vear of vic 
tory as they rendered in the vears of war 


comes 


recently 


AS for clothes the Red Cross, which 

sent more than five thousand tons of clothes 
to Belgium, is pledged to send a hundred thousand 
garments abroad every month. Men, women and 
children of all ages need shoes, warm underwear, 





suits and dresses, which must be in good condi 
tion. Shipping has been arranged so that th 
clothes can be kept constantly on their way to 


these destitute people This service demands our 


personal labor, but feeding the starved hordes of 
Europe is another question. To do every 
American family must reduce its consumption of 
certain specified foods, and this means a stead 
and perhars long continued sacrifice. This par 
ticular forr: of peace service closely connects the 
relief work in Europe with our ¢ living here 
in America. Wanton extravagance 
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here will mean anguish, perhaps death in a home 
over there. When Herbert Hoover sailed jor 
Europe, to make his food survey, he left a mes 


sage to the American women 
“Famine is the mother of anarchy 

has not alone sucked food and animal 

people, which she 


she has left behind her 





all those masses of 
nated and left starving, but 
a total wreckage of social institutions, and this 
mass of people is now confronted with absoluie 
anarchy. If we value our own safety and the social 
organization of the world, if we value the preser 
vation of civilization itself, we cannot sit idly by 
and see the growth of this cancer in world’s 
vitals. From the inability of governments to se- 
cure food for their people grows revolution and 
chaos. Did we put it on no higher plane than 
self-interest, we mu bestir ourselves to 

this problem. Now liberated the German 
voke are millions of 
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Irom 3 
people, for whose interests 
we have fought and bled for the last eighteen 
months. We dare not neglect amy measure which 
enables them to return to health, 
and to their national life. And the measure of 
our success rests on the women of America 





O Self-support 


“HOw long will the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 


and similar associations continue their work 











for our army overseas was the first question 
asked of the various National War Councils 
“Until the last man in uniform steps on his 
steamer, homeward bound, we will be on the job,” 
came back the instantaneous reply. The canteens, 
relief stations, and huts with their trained per 
sonnel will be continued wherever groups of our 
soldiers are stationed. In fact, the work during 
his period of military inactivity will tend to 
broaden in many ways Legitimate recreation 
will be enhanced during the trving days of in 
action, when Johnny, who went overseas to figh 
an enemy, is forced to sit and h him. Johnny 
is Just as eager to come home as his famuy 18 to 
have him, and not only the War Department, bu 
our relief organizations are going to be hard put 
to it to keep I happy and contented 
Che Y. M. C. A., which is the clearing house, in 
a way, for the Y. W.C. A re K. of C., anda 
t ations, has a most intelli 
I eaqucallonal gram weil 
under way Students, who leit school a 
lege and who desire (Continued n pug S 








RUFUS ON T 


By BER 


HE RE 


rA RUCK 


BOUND 


l tr , by Ever S 

HAT is it to be Berta Ruck tells us that her ambition i dairy for _ interminable 
a spinster aunt! “to write tories that shall be « draughts of buttermilk; or 
Easy enough modern the latest pattern of a bi- skipping across the stepping 
two generations plune, while at the s¢ time as full of stones with that red head of 
back. One sim sceitiiaiat an the afd tiaen aiule ped. his shining out against the 
ply relapsed into laid De eck eda ie, alders _and frightening the 
a cap, mittens, and the sofa Ruf sie Rekeseal” and in “i fish. They were eight of 
corner. Also spectacles. Onk Pe ee ee ne Cee ee ee wee the best weeks of his grow- 
tatted, talked about “grow Great Unmet”, another story of the ing-time that I gave Rufus 
ing old gracefully”, and was ume dear, sextimental, sagacious spin- at the God-forsaken spot, 
voided by the young and ster aunt that we shall publish shortly taking him there to recover 
gay Viss Ruck, who in private life is Mr from a bad go of chicken- 
These things would be Oliver Onions, was born in India, the pox when he was fourteen. 
physical impossibilities to daughter of a soldier, but has lived He'd been a very sick boy 
me. Even at my age—no! nearly ail her lle in the Welsh counters Ten years later, when he 
I'm not going to give that was twenty-four, he came 
iway! You may have three to me as a very sick man. 
suesses, and even then I This time he was suffering 
won't promise to tell you if you're right. Well, from shell shock—and a very bad go of the 

I'll tell you the two ages that Iam between. I'm wrong girl. 
over fifteen (alas!) and I'm under fifty (thank She was in Revue. Imagine all the Kirchner 


goodness, still) 
Here’s the inventory of me, Miss Rose Melli 


combe; a woman of—ahem! my age. 
Independent means. No incumbrances. My 

own little flat in Knightsbridge 
Family—brothers and _ sisters, married. An 


army of nephews and nieces (own and adopted) 
Looks—might be worse. Gray hair showing 
everywhere through the brown, blue eyes that 


have to wear glasses to work with, but a figure 
that can still outwalk, outswim, and outdance 
many a girl in her teens. 


It's rather bewildering to find oneself a woman 


of this type. My contemporaries bore me. They, 
in their turn, seem to resent me. Where do I 
belong? Among my best friends, the boys and 


girls under twenty-eight? When I’m with them 
I think so. I can be interested in what thrills 
them; I can race through the months at any pace 


they set; I can discuss with them the topic of 
the moment in the slang of the instant; I never 
was a “dated” aunt! There's only one thing that 


ever can sadden me when I’m among the young 
That's when I see, beyond their jc_ ous faces, 
something that they won't see for decades yet 

and cannot show them. It’s when I know some 
can’t be 


thing against which they warned or 
guarded. (Like Rufus, whose story I'm coming 
to They must go through whatever “it” hap- 


pens to be—and I must watch them suffer 

And then I envy my sister Adela, the mother 
of Rufus. She's never called upon 
to see any one suffer. She's one 
of these conventional sweet women 
who never see anything much 

Her children (one girl, married, 
and that carroty-haired blunderer 
Rufus) write to her regularly and 


affectionately every week. Short 
letters. As she once told me, “Be- 
fore the war came I could truth- 


fully say that neither of them ever 
gave me an hour's anxiety.” 
They gave me plenty, I can tell 


you—but then they spent such a 
lot of their holidays with me 

I nursed them through measles 
and stage-fever and first love 


coming-out 
do know the clothes 
men like. I listened to all her 
affairs. After she and the man 
would have parted forever, I fixed 
her wedding day. 

As for Rufus, I taught him how 
to tie a “fishing-fly” out of one of 
his own red baby curls that I'd 
kept He landed his first trout 
under my eyes in Wales, the first 
time we stayed there. 

It was at a farm run by a state- 
ly old patriarch called Jones, five 
miles away from the nearest vil- 
lage which began with “Llan—” 

This was the place that Rufus 
and I always called “the G. F. S” 
No.! -Nothing to do with the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, but just because 
his mother (who hates leaving 
town and creature comforts) in 
variably referred to it as “the God- 
forsaken spot”. 

The boy was as happy as a king 
there, running wild. I can see hin 
now pottering about with the three 
sturdy Welsh laborers. I can see 
him following Miss Jones into the 


I chose the girl’s 


frock, for I 


drawings you have ever seen. 
into one slim model. 
face under hair redder than Rufus’s 


cious little 
own. Dress her in 
Georgette, a whisper 


Boil them together 
Give her a pettish, viva- 


a stage gown of flowered 
of gold and magenta, well 


off her frail white shoulders and long white arms 


with sleeves of 


gold 


brocade beginning at her 


wrists and hanging over her brilliant pink ftinger- 


nails 


Now cake with lampblack the sweeping 


eyelashes that luxuriate in a constant dressing of 
grease paint and you have Miss Anybody 
would know the name. 

Adela—who by this time was getting fidgety 
about which nice girls she should invite to meet 
dear Rufus on leave—Adela had seen “her” name 
often enough on the posters. But she had no 
suspicion that Rufus had ‘been introduced to the 
girl at a theatrical supper given by a man in his 
regiment. Nor that for the rest of his leave the 
boy had fluttered mothily about that star who 
was at least ten years older than she looked. His 
mother heard nothing of the souvenirs he sent 
her from the Push. Nor of how often he tele- 
phoned to the theatre from his hospital later on. 
Nor of how one of the V.A.D.’s on night duty 
there had got herself into hot water because she 
had let him (Rufus) in at the window on the 
ground floor when he hadn’t got theatre leave, but 
had simply “had” to go to the first night of that 
girl’s new piece. 

That kind of mother never 
things. 
anxiety ! 

As for his hardened old aunt—yes, of course I 
got it all. 

I said: “Dear old thing, I quite understand, 
but I do hope you're not 
going to get too fond.” 

He said: “You know, 
Auntie, old fruit, she isn’t 
a bit the usual girl on the 
stage. She isn’t just out 
for meals and presents and 


does hear these 
No wonder she never knows an hour’s 

































‘Hello, boy!” the ac- 
tress had gaily greeted 
Rujus as she came in. 
“I’m going to get out 
of these clothes. Bury 
fresh young 
in the cush- 
a second.” 


your 


heauty 


tons for 






anything she can get, like some of ’em. 
She’s quite different—” 

I waited for him to say “She's a lady, 
you know!” 

However, it’s one of the charms of Rufus that 
he sometimes is original. 

He only said: “She is a good sort. 
other girls was grousing last night that her sisters 
were so respectable they gave her the bird be- 
cause she was on the stage. And she said, ‘I wish 
my people would give me the bird! I'm sick of 
keeping them!’” 

I said: “Poor girl.” 
boy !” ; 

From his descriptions, and from what I could 
read into them, I soon felt as if I myself had 
spent hours “behind” in that girl’s dressing-room. 

Down a narrow passage from the stage door 
(crowded with girls dressed to go out, Rufus said, 
after the matinée) a door on the right led into 
the small room. “Crammed with things, and 
rather stuffy and scenty” (I could smell 
it.) 

This dressing-room she had had decorated to 
“set” her. She had “thought out” the effect of 
the black ceiling and the black and white frieze, 
and the gray-white walls. Green curtains cov- 
ered the hooks holding her dresses on the right. 
The wall above her dressing-table and three-pan- 
eled mirror was papered with telegrams sent off 
on the first night of “her” play from fellow- 
artists—“Hearty good wishes for big success, 
Darling !"—*All the best,” et cetera. Tacked up 
were gilded horseshoes, black cats, mascots of 
every sort. Shrines that these puppets of luck set 
up to their unknown god! The mirror above her 
white mantelpiece supported countless photo- 
graphs—herself in all her costumes, and one signed 
drawing of a girl’s profile with dropped lashes, 
wreaths of opium smoke softening its lines. 


I thought “Poor 


One of the 
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She told Rufus, “What I ought to have now is 
a couple of dead black Wedgwood crocks set up 
on each side of that picture. That’s what this 
room wants!” 

Rufus, planning a “surprise” for her later, as- 
certained what Wedgwood crocks cost and had 
seen they were an impossibility. 

To the left of that room was the low couch 
with its cushions of emerald green and magenta 
brocade. 

It was here that Rufus sat waiting for the girl 

—after the matinée on that afternoon, when he 
went to the theatre to ask her to marry him. 

Yes. It came to that. 

I'd been jumpy about it for weeks before he 
told me that was what he meant to do. 

I said—well, not all I thought, but some of it. 
It wasn’t the slightest use, of course. It never is. 
That’s what makes life what it often is for aunts 
like me! 


WAS having tea that day in Walton Street 

with his mother. It was a shock to me when 
she suddenly announced that she had been feeling 
a tiny bit anxious about her darling boy—and a 
girl there was. 


Rufus’s mother found 
him contentedly scything 
down thistles in a mead 
ow, in the company of 


two giggling goddesses 


“What!” I blurted out, dropping my cigarette 
into my cup with astonishment that Adela should 
have heard anything about her. However, in the 
nick of time I realized that this wasn’t the girl 
whom Rufus’s mother meant at all. She—poor 
soul!—quite unconscious of the real cause for 
anxiety !—she began telling me of a young V.A.D. 
at the hospital he had left. 

Immediately I knew it must have been that 
little sportswoman—I mean the disgraceful young 
person who had let him in through the ground 
floor window after that first night. 

But I only listened as befits a woman of my 
years, who has never got married and is only 
supposed to know of anything at aii just by 
hearsay. 

Adela said: ‘“My dear friend Lady Eames, who 
visited at that hospital, thought she really ought 
to tell me that she’d noticed Rufus and the girl 
Well, of course it was all on the girl’s side! It 
always would be with Rufus! The next day when 
I went to see, that V.A.D. was off duty. And then 
he told me she’d left the hospital. I was very, very 
glad, Rose. He’s so soft-hearted—and Lady 
Eames told me she wasn’t a bit the sort of girl my 
boy ought to look at—” (Continued on page 79) 








reanly 


why not? 


ERTE CREATES 


WITH SUBTLE CHARM 


FOR THE SOUTH 


RILLIANT southern skies—iuxurious fo- 
liage and colorful fruits gleaming in the 
warm sun—deep shadows wherein lurk 
brilliant, full-throated birds—it is the 
spirit of these pleasant, tropical things 
that Er has caught in the clothes he has 

d for the southland. 
ere is little need for Erté to tell us that the 
frock at the top of the page Is called “Les Fleurs 


Inaccessible”’, for the subtle charm of its filmy black 
| 





ice, over flesh-colored mousseline and cerise flow- 
ers, hints of unattainable blooms glimpsed through 


hadaowy leaves Elusive as a cloud—effective as 
heer black always is—delightfully fresh in design 
t is as useful for the dinners and plays which 
crowd the late winter season as for the South. It 





Lilt 
one wishes to enhance the air inaccessible, one has 
it to wind a bit of black tulle about the neck 
la Erté, and one is—well, what one would be! 

La Mine d‘Or” is Erteé’s fanciful name for th 
distinguished evening frock at the left, an 
here is the coal-black depth of the 
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fn excuse par excellence jor idleness even in 
these crowded days is @ lounging robe of pearl- 
gray satin with deep sleeves and swathing collar, 
end satin fruits padded in colorful array upo. 
its surface. Then Erté has made a queer rolled 
ushion of soft black velours and tied it with gold 

eled cords to tempt further milady to dream 


mine in its gleaming satin draperies, with the glint 
of the promised gold in their metallic tissve lining. 
This double-faced tissue has infinite possibilities 
for effective evening gowns, if one but follows 
Erté’s suggestion of subduing the glittering gold 
or silver lining and taking full advantage of the 
becomingness of the lustrous satin. Just wound 
round the figure in a casual fashion is the graceful 
bodice, which has a string of pearls as a fitting 
accompaniment. 

There is a certain undeniable chic- 
a dash—about the magpie frock thai 
endears it to the heart—and every 
woman knows full well that here there 
is no middle ground. One’s black and 
white frock is either a complete suc- 
cess, in which case an artist has a hand in it, or 
else it is a failure—and a sad one! But it is with 
an assurance that one prepares to follow Erté’s 
plan of a biack satin foundation, with white batiste 
for the tunic. Which all sounds quite simple, until 
one adds that diamond-shaped motifs of white 
and gold are embroidered upon the tunic and that 


the gay little ribbons, which appear and disappear 
quite to suit themselves, are of gold and black 

then one sees that the simplicity is but a snare 
and a delusion to cover the most artful designing. 
And that which would, devoid of this unique trim- 
ming, be a commonplace frock, becomes by reason 
of it one of the most successful of afternoon 


costumes. 

Perhaps it was to show us how very different a 
black and white combination could be that Erté 
designed the dinner gown at the right. Over a 
flesh-coiored satin slip he has draped first black 
mousseline and then white, and upon the white he 
has embroidered large silver discs, which giv 





To prove that ermine is used lavishly by mortals, 
as well as by princesses in fairy-tales, Erté ha 


made a round boudoir pillow of the tiny whit 
pelts and looped wool in pastel shades on the edge. 


3d 























That so many clever things can all happen to one 


gown is one of the delightful mysteries of Erté’s 


creations, and unique indeed is his dinner gown 


f black and white mousseline with its banding 
of black fox. The tea-table is glass, upon a 
culptured iron stand, while in the water under 
its transparent surface float fragile water-lilic 


veight to the tunic and to the very lovely sleeves. 
Jf one looks ever so carefully, one sees that the 
arm passes through a hole cut in the square piec« 
of mousseline that forms each sleeve. This cir- 
cular motif, so apparent in the sleeves, is carried 
out beautifully by the embroidery of the tunic, 
and given even greater emphasis by the black skirt 
drapery—which oddly enough passes through holes 
cut into the circular motifs of the tunic, and is 
then carried high above the waist-line 
® be caught by a gold chain held by 
‘amante ornaments 

Very lovely and Erté-ian is the 
lounging robe of gray satin at the left. 
Just long straight front and back sec 
tions held together with gray silk cord, 
lightly padded under the border and temptingly 
decorated in luscious fruits — raisins, oranges, 
grapes and apples! The whole is a mass of soft 
blues and violets, rich marron and wine tones, with 
high-lights of yellow and orange—actually done, 
if you must know, by bits of silk embroidered on 
the edges in subdued tones of the fruit colors 
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'’ TUDOR RESIDENCE 


4 of 
George Marshall Allen 
Morristown, N. J. 


CHARLES L. BERG 


The Great Hal 
ing, like a ba 


floor to the jf and hodies a mezzanine 


ground 
floor on wh -rooms. 
Minstrel’s Gallery 


the opposite end. 


Inspired by ( , es, the famous 
Tudor country of the of Northamp- 
ton in We ire, d Mr. Allen’s 
of stone and 

l the m of antiquity. 

interesting, 








In the circle is the 
Little Hall looking to- 
ward a dressing-room. 
Leaving here, one 
steps out upon the 
terraced grounds that 
extend over a low 
plateau with formal 
English rose-gardens 
stretching out on one 
ide and wooded hills 
in’ the background. 


The opposing central 


feature to the fireplace 


SASHA SAIS 


on the north 
the Great IH 
window extending 
height of two floors. Of 
XVIth and 
century leaded 

ined with that of 
modern producti 


this is copicd as far a 


tae 


+ 
a, 





possible from that 
Compton Weynyate 


or main entrance, ope 
ing off of which is the 
Great Hall. Here, 
throughout the 

floor, except in 
Georgian dining - room, 
the furnishing have 
been consistently carried 


out in the Tudor period. 


Below is the West Hall 
which looks toward th 
Stone staircase that 
leads to the Minstrel’s 
Gallery. This staircase 
has the irregular tread, 
characteristic of the 
early XVth century tur- 
ret stairways, of which 
few examples now exist. 
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AND THERE SHALL BE SHEER FROCKS OF DAINTY’ 
TINTS TO MARK THE MONTHS OF SUMMER 


uid brilliant days of the South have 
rocks and drooping hats. And 
eeves and flowing tunic, 

ngle rose, exquisitely pink. 

§ sophistication in the 

1 the delicate laces cream, 








GUY 


MARIA 





Painted in oils by H.C. Geiger 


The all-pervading spirit of victory has crept into everything, and even the hats of the smart Parisienne 
have changed from the more somber and tailored type to chic turbans, gaily flaunting feathery fancies, 


or broad-brimmed affairs, with lovely flowers in bright hues. 
velvet toque, tilts it dangerously over the 


THE 


AND 


ARIS is mad with joy. Flags fly trom 
every possible and impossible place 
bunting bedecks the most dignified citi- 
zen, and we celebrate day and night and 
night and day the triumph of the Allies, 
the glories of our arms. Inio the city 
has come every one who possessed the power to 
walk, a faithful beast, or the means to hang upon 
the tram. Thousands upon thousands. And once 
in the city every one has hurried to the Place de 
la Concorde—indeed, where else would they go? 
—and there before the statues of Strasbourg and 
Lille, with bared heads and tears rolling down 
their cheeks, solemnly sung the ‘“Marseillaise.” 
This went on all that first day, from ten min- 
utes before twelve in the morning, when the sign- 
ing of the armistice was announced, until far into 
the night. From the Place de la Concorde th 
great crowds surged out to join in anybody's and 
everybody's individual celebration. There is not 
an undiscovered leader of men in Paris to-day! 
Processions formed themselves—no one knows 
how! Monocled Englishmen, ouxvriers, richly 
dressed women, midinettes draped in the national 
colors, and “munitionettes” marched with soldiers 
of all sorts, and laughed and sang and shouted. 
Americans had only to walk in the streets to at- 
tract a crowd—people immediately fell in behind, 
and soon the embarrassed “dough-boys” found that 


DAY 


OF GLORY HAS 


PARIS 


they had an enormous following. Oiten the crowd 
carried them on their shoulders, and always they 
were cheered and saluted on all sides. 

The climax came at nine in the evening, when 
Marthe Chenal, whose stately beauty seems fairly 
to typify France, came out upon the balcony of 
ihe Opera House and sang the national hymn. 
The twenty thousand people who filled the great 
square in front went wild—they sang and wepi 
ind shouted and laughed. A little widow standing 
next to me, with both hands tightly clasped round 
ihe arm of a tall young soldier son, whose sleeve 
bore the black band of mourning, cried out that 
“Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” And it has indeed 

For Paris was not celebrating the signing of an 
armistice or the surrender of the enemy. Nor giv- 
ing vent to the pent-up feelings of a joy-loving 
people, who have been through four tense years 
of suffering. She was celebrating a victory so 
complete, so final, so indisputable that all the bit- 
ter memories of 1871 are expiated and wiped away. 


fOR days the Place de la Concorde has been 

crowded with captured German cannon—large 
guns and small, by hundreds and by fifties, ranged 
round the obelisk, the fountain-basins and the 
wreath-hung statue of Lille, huddled in rows on 
the retuges and footways—their empty, splintered 
nozzles pointing skyward, their sides spotted with 


Maria Guy makes a 


eyes, and then tops it with graceful black cross feathers, 


black 


panne 


ARRIVED 
CELEBRATES 


rude paint. So heavy are these guns that the 
mere weight of them has crushed the asphalt to 
powder and the wheels have sunk into the con 
crete walks. No wonder that the soldiers dreaded 
the mud of Flanders! 

There are tanks, also, and trench mortars, air- 
planes and balloons, and all sorts of war trophies 
which even to one absolutely ignorant of war im- 
plements possess an indescribable fascination. Mud- 
stained and rusted, each gun bears the name of 
the army which captured it, and each is there- 
fore of peculiar interest to Parisians; and they 
crowd the Place—civilians, soldiers, small boys, 
women en cheveux and pretty ladies in furs and 
velvets, careless of rust and rain, looking at the 
guns, and flying machines, and at the great lum- 
bering tank with the black-and-white cross on its 
rusty side. For the moment the Parisienne has 
no interest in frocks and frills—but to-morrow 
clothes will doubtless receive again a goodly share 
of attention. 

And clothes, just now, are very interesting. At 
the Ambassadeurs one sees cloaks and capes by 
the dozen—rather short, ample capes of fur swing- 
ing coquettishly from the shoulders, and all-con- 
cealing cloaks of ragondin belted narrowly at the 
waist. For the Parisienne insists on the belt 
Beltless jackets and cloaks were shown by almost 
every house in Paris last August, but the Pari- 





CUT YOUR FROCKES 
ON SLENDER LINES AND YOU 
WILL BE PARISIAN 


Paris continues to favor lavish embroideries, and 
a very wise decision it is, for when Mademoiselle 
Jane Renouardt appears before her audiences in 
“Notre Image” she delights to wear an afternoon 
frock of blue satin, very modestly cut as to neck 


and very youthful with its full gathered tunic 


and short ‘ and bands of gold embroidery. 
When Mademoiselle Yvonne Printemps went 
forth to Buzenet for a frock, she chose a slim one 
of darkest blue velours de laine, which had for 
ts unusua ceves and narrow underskirt glossy 
black satin, while gold galloon trimmed the neck 
and sleeve Through black satin buttonholes 
there was laced a k cord girdle with tassels. 





D@UILLET PAQUIN 


If you cleverly cut the tunic of your Paquin, ever original, is very liable to 
navy serge frock in one with the front do all manner of clever things with 


of the skirt, casually button your cuff serge, and to prove it there has been 
with black buttons and then snuggle fashioned a frock of marine blue serge, 
your chin into a collar of squirrel, there collared and cuffed with loutre de riviére 
would be no doubt as to your smartness. and trimmed with the last word in bows. 


sienne would have none oi them; and is worn over the simplest little chemise frock 
and the newest tailored jackets, imaginable of marron satin embroidered a bit with 
straight and rather long, are gold. The cape is shirred over the shoulders on 
belted closely at the waist-line each side, producing a narrow old-time effect 
with belts that tie! which is delightfully quaint, and it is very, very 
One cape is made of squirrel wide at the hem. Mlle. Nory wears also in this 
dyed a lustrous brown, and one play a Chanel tailleur of sand-colored Jersey 
is of green plush collared with banded with rabbit of the same shade. Very 
castor. One fur cape, by Paquin, straight and demurely youthful is this frock, and 
is widest at the elbows and an- Mlle. Nory looks very well in it. 
other, by Chanel, is exceedingly In “Notre Image”, Henry Bataille’s play at the 
wide at the hem. One cape of Théatre Réjane, Mlle. Jane Renouardt wears 
nutria is shirred on to the neck- three delicious frocks by Lanvin—or rather two 
band in the back under the collar frocks and one cloak. The cloak is of white velvet 
and another of loutre is fulled on _ bearing a scroll-like tracery of black. It is lined 
to a deep yoke which is drawn with vivid red and collared with dark brown fur 
closely about the shoulders. Fash- The frock underneath is quaintly reminiscent of 
ion decrees that the cape shall be the style of years ago, with a wide skirt of white 
just a little shorter than the skirt tulle touched with silver paillettes below a pious 
underneath, so that the smart little corsage of silver tissue and white tulle. 
cape extends to just a little below folded surplice-fashion and tightly belted with 
the knee—so far and no farther; silver. A great rose is pinned to the girdle on the 
and the silhouette from shoulder left side, and the short sleeves are fringed oddly 





f j \\ " ; ; to hem is usually very wide and with silver. 

f my | BUZENET ever so slightly barrel-shaped. In the first act Mlle. Renouardt wears a Lanvin 

j ! A Mile. Alice Nory wears a_ frock of soft blue satin embroidered with gold 

A pretty Chanel cape in “Larche- which contrasts pleasingly with the vivid red 

aoe véque et Ses Fils” at the Porte- frock worn by Mme. Réjane, who is frocked by 

NX : ; Saint-Martin. Of marron satin Jenny. This red frock is rather straight and quite 
LANVIN it is trimmed with brown squirrel long, and is embroidered, except for the corsage- 
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Of white tulle trimmed with silver paillettes is a 
frock that is daintiness itself in the sheerness of 
its airy fabric, while silver tissue makes the 
kerchief-like bodice and two pink roses add the 
touch of completeness to its youthful simplicity. 


front, sleeves and narrow panels on each side of 
the skirt, with red beads; and it is worn under 
a cloak of black panne velvet, bordered and col- 
lared with kolinsky. 

The evening frock worn by Mme. Réjane in 
the last act is of gold tisswe, embroidered with 
gold and veiled with a high-collared chemise of 
cream tulle weighted with two bands of rather 
heavy gold embroidery. The train is of filmy tulle 
and a tulle scarf is thrown over the left arm. 
Jenny is fond of this enveloping chemise of trans- 
parent stuff and has exploited it sucessfully for 
several seasons. But Mme. Jenny has not yet 
fully developed its possibilities. 

Besides, Mme. Réjane wears a gorgeous cloak 
of rose and metal brocade, trimmed with rich 
brown fur, and a boudoir gown of gold and black 
tissue bordered all about with a fringe of loose 
looped silk floche, in color a gold bronze. Simple 
in line, the richness of the tisswe and the subtle 
shape render the garment really exquisite. 

Marguerite Caron, who is frocked in this play 
by Doucet, appears in the first act in a tailored 
frock of olive-green velvet trimmed with bands 
of putois; and she later wears a very striking 
frock of black velvet and tulle with touches of 
vivid red about it—the sort of frock that Doucet 
makes so well. 

At the Comédie-Francaise Mlle. Pierat, in 
“Amoureux” wears a trio of frocks by Redfern. 


re BUZENET 


Clever indeed is the arrangement of the oddly 
buttoned sleeves—if they could be called sleeves 
—upon Mademoiselle Andral’s simply cut brown 
velvet frock, and youthful is the satin bow 
with which she swathes it at the waist-line. 


To wear over the brown velvet frock, Mademoi- 
selle Andral chose a cloak of rich red velvet and 
seal. The loops of seal are really an exag- 
gerated vest and may be drawn tightly about 
the figure when the weather is cold and wintry. 


Especially pretty in color is the indoor gown of 
soft rose veiled with silver-embroidered tulle— 
but Redfern’s frocks are always wonderful in 
color. 

Mile. Yvonne Printemps, who is about to ap- 
pear in a revue by Sacha Guitry at the Vaude- 
ville, will wear some interesting costumes by 
Buzenet—one a dainty ballet skirt of rather light 
blue tulle, wreathed with bright red poppies 
znd belted with black velvet. The bodice, which 
is so brief that it is hardly worth mentioning, 
is of blue satin finished with ruches of tulle. An- 
other oddly attractive costume is of black crépe 
de Chine elaborately embroidered with silver and 
strass—a scintillating bit of frock helped out by 
long black hose, black shoes, gloves and a tower- 
ing cluster of ostrich plumes rising from a close- 
fitting cap of silver and strass. “Stagey” as these 
costumes are, they are really lovely in color and 
are important because Printemps wears them in 
Sacha Guitry’s play—for his productions are al- 
ways successful. 

Now that Parisians are once more in their be- 
loved city after a period of exile on account of 
the bombardment, they are much inclined to stay, 
and there is little talk of going south. Besides, 
since the “south” is now so given over to our 
convalescents it is no longer gay and promises 
little amusement. There remains Spain, where it 
appears there is much racing and general gaiety. 
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Who would dream of a high-collared 
overslip of white tulle upon an evening 
But surely it is 
well worth the dreaming, and particu- 


’ 


gown of gold tissue 


larly if the slip is embroidered heavily 
with gold and there is a long tulle train. 
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Parisians have discovered a new sand-colored fur 
with which to bedeck their frocks. They call it 
Kamchatka and are wont to trim a sand-colored 
wool Jersey coat fro¢ k with it and fashion a 


small, round, close-fitting turban to match 


M. Worth, who has returned but recently from 
St. Sebastian, where it seems that skirts are not 
so short as those worn in Paris, tells me thai 
Spanish women like immensely the close-fitting 
draped frocks, which were brought out this sea- 
son by the maison Worth. Royalty wears them. 
and what royalty wears, in Spain, is the fashion 
M. Worth says also that Spanish women, like 
Parisians, are wearing the new capes’ and cape- 
like wraps which were so featured in August in 
all the Paris salons. 

A Worth cape of white serge, lined ostenta- 
tiously with black satin, is being sent to Spain, 
in company with frocks of silk Jersey embroi- 
dered with beads, and frocks of satin embroi- 
dered with wool. For Paris Worth has designed 
admirably in velvet and duvetyn. 

M. Deeuillet, who is constantly designing frocks 
for all the world, has just completed a deligit- 
fully simple little frock of blue serge. Not close- 
fitting is this frock, nor is it straight—the half- 
belt tightening it only slightly at the waist-line. 
The high collar is of gray squirrel. 

“Do your clients like the high collars?” I asked 

“They don’t like them, but they wear them,” 
replied M. Deeuillet. And that is the best proof 
in the world that the high collar is smart. But 
it must be remembered that the smart collar is 
very, very high. 

M. Deuillet is making many capes for his 
Paris clientéle—capes, straight and belted frocks, 
tunics and severe tailored frocks, which are fitted 
to their slender wearers in the newly completed 
salons of gold and green and ivory. And these 
salons, as effective backgrounds for no matter 
what frock, are perfection 
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The Premet tunic—that 
indescribable, bewitching bit 
of tissue flying out on this 
side and that, never the 
same, always inimitably al- 
luring—is worn by all Paris 
Those who never before 
wore tunics wear tunics 
now. Mme. Renée should 
be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of this tunic frock, 
which has turned the heads 
of frivolous Paris and turned 
the wardrobes of would-be 
smart folk topsyturvy. 
“How shall we achieve the 
tunic?” is now the burning 
question. 

Paquin is making many 
frocks of velvet—black vel- 
vet, often trimmed with cas- 
tor or dyed squirrel. The 
Paquin silhouette continues 
straight, but the jackets are 
usually belted, since Parisi- 
ans prefer the belt. In the 
young girls’ department one 
sees frocks of red, beige or 
blue velours de laine, 
straight and slim, trimmed 
very simply and collared of- 
ten with tissue instead of 
fur. A little frock for a 
child of ten is topped—to 
the hips—with dark blue 
satin embroidered with sil- 
ver, while the skirt is of 
coral red crépe de Chine 
For sweet fifteen is a frock 
of warm red velvet em- 
broidered with flat gold 
thread, and the narrow vel- 
vet girdle is lined with gold 
tissue. 

Less panne velvet is worn 
this winter than for many 
seasons. The Paquin frock 
just described is of the or- 
dinary variety, very rich and 





CAPES, COLLARS AND TUNICS 
GO FAR TO MAKE THE 
SEASON’S MODE 


When Worth wraps téte de négre velvet 
about one and makes a turban to match, 
the result is delightful; but when he adds 
a vestee and cuffs of white duvetyn and 
cords it for the crown of the hat, then 
there is a triumph of the creator’s art! 


The coat at the right started out by being 
unusual, for it is made of white serge and 
lined with black plush and, continuing 
along its own unique way, achicved a new os 
silhouette. To it was added a huge collar ; 
of the plush and six big plush buttons. 
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REDFERN 
Ij you would be truly “different”, make your frock of black satin with a bodice of 
black velvet, and embroider it with black Angora wool upon a white satin ground 
For more formal occasions there is an old blue voile frock striped in silver and girdled 
with rose velvet, while pipings of silver finish the sleeves and hem, And who would 
not have a gown of black velvet topped with flesh-colored Georgette crépe covered 
oddly with a net of jet and made gay by a scarlet velvet and black tulle flower? 
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soft, and the black velvets one sees 
about are also of the ordinary sort. 
White velvet for the South often 
proves on inspection to be cotton 
velvet, which is curiously pretty this 
year and much worn by young girls. 

A frock of white book muslin, 
designed for South America, is 
trimmed with delicate fringes of 
monkey. It will reach its destina- 
tion in company with a tailored frock 
of white serge collared with gray 
squirrel—the pallor of the whole 
relieved by a waistcoat of blue crépe 
de Chine embroidered with silver. 
The serge coat is straight and long, 
showing only about four inches of 
the skirt underneath, and it is belted 
with a very narrow band of serge. 
With this frock will be worn a smart 
hat of white serge, lined on the 
under side of the brim with black 
velvet and trimmed with a narrow 
serge cravate. 

For the South the Paris modistes 
are just now making small toques 
of plumage—coral red, beige, white 
or turquoise blue—which fit the head 
closely and are often a bit taller in 
front than in the back. Baron shows 
these in all colors. Lucie Hamar 
makes a toque of flatly disposed 
whorls of narrow faille ribbon which 
overlap each other a bit. The toque 
is quite untrimmed otherwise. Baron 
shows a cloche fashioned entirely of 
these overlapping whorls of ribbon— 
white ribbon, which is to be sent 
south this week. 

Very odd is a new hat of black 
faille which is embroidered in an 
allover pattern with tiny Chinese 
landscapes—pagodas, mandarins and 
all the rest. The embroidery is done 
in vivid blue and the pattern is close- 
ly set, so that the result is very 
decorative, reminding me of the new 
embroidered tissues of Rodier—those 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A splendid pair of crystal « 
and bronze candelabra, 
with the characteristic 
claboration of the reign of 
Louis XIV., which have 
lent themselves to modern 
demands and been adapt- 
ed to the use of electricity. 
Henry Symons & Co. 


AKEN from their 

decorative side, as 

well as for their in- 

trinsic value and 

rarity, condlesticks 

have always had a 
decided appeal to collectors. 
Possibly it is because they 
can be so readily disposed of 
in a room, and the acquisi- 
tion of many pairs does not 
take on the alarming propor- 
tions that the collecting of 
furniture does. In any case 
the temptation to buy an in- 
teresting pair of candlesticks 
is irresistible. 

In the days when their ac- 
tual use demanded that can- 
diesticks should be easily carried about, their 
shapes, necessarily, were of the simpler types, such 
as are found in the great variety of old English 
and colonial wrought-iron, brass and silver can- 
dlesticks. But where they were to be placed more 
or less permanently, as on a mantel, they were 
elaborated upon and became candelabra, with 
many arms and lights. 

Candlesticks composed of crystal drops, either 
round or flat with beveled edges, are eagerly sought 
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These XVIIIth century English hand-wrought iron side brackets 
are admirably suited to paneled walls. The Waterford glass can- 
dlesticks are also fine examples of this period. 


In the execution of their candlestick designs, the French 


gave great attention to the modeling and detail. This 


pair of bronze Cupids, holding a spray of flowers, is 


typical of the XVIIth century. Henry Symons & Co. 
The 
ACQUISITIVE 
CONNOISSEUR 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


An unusual pair of George 111, crystal candelabra, 
height 23 inches, with ormolu mounts, bronze and Wedg- 
wood bases. The crystal drops, mounted with the skill 
of a jeweler, sparkle with gemlike brilliancy. These 
are valued at $750. Courtesy of E. F. Benaventure. 


among collectors. Especially is this true of the ex- 
amples of beautiful old Waterford glass, although 
the English glass of the XVIIIth century vied in 
brilliancy and clearness with this of Irish make. 
Chandeliers with the same scintillating prisms and 
drops were also the product of this period, but 
these are somewhat more difficult to place and in 
consequence have found their way into but few 
collections. 

In France candlesticks were often of bronze 
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The character of orna- 
ment in French candle- 
sticks differed widely ac- 
cording to period, the 
Empire favoring the 
classic with the invariable 
form of a goddess ona 
base with ormolu mounts. 
From E. F. Bonaventure. 


when not of porcelain, and 
sometimes consisted of both. 
Those of the Louis XV. peri- 
od were composed often of 
delicate porcelain flowers 
with gilt bronze stems ema- 
nating from a Chinese porce- 
lain base. Candelabra of this 
type usually accompanied a 
clock of similar design. This 
is also true of many of the 
XVIIth and NVIIIth cen- 
tury candlesticks, which in- 
variably formed part of a 
garniture of three pieces as a 
mantel decoration. The char- 
acter of ornament differed 
according to the period, those 
of the late XVIIIth century 
showing Cupids and flowers as a favorite group- 
ing, and those of the Empire the form of a Greek 
goddess with classic features and draperies, as in 
the illustration. 

The French gave the greatest attention to detail 
in the execution of the design, and in the chasing 
and modeling of their bronze candlesticks ex- 
pressed the utmost delicacy. Particularly is this 
true of the single candlestick, intended for more or 
less intimate use, in the flower and bird designs. 
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HE little god of chance must have sat 
smiling on his throne when Mrs. Wally 
Bryce decided upon Hill Top School as the 
spot to which her daughter should be ban- 
ished She felt that Christiansen’s recom- 
mendation was enough, together with the 
list of girls who attended it, so she did not trouble 
to visit the place. The few necessary letters which 
passed between herself and Adam Benjamin, the 
head of the school, were formal business communi- 
cations in regard to terms, books, equipment and 
such details. Mr. Benjamin's insistence upon the 
simplest clothes suited her exact! } 






ly The girl 
to be put somewhere until she could be admitted 
to a fashionable New York finishing school, where 
she had been entered as a baby. This Hill Top 
place would do as a stop sup 

As for Isabelle, her only thought in the bitter- 
ness of her spirit was that whatever the pla 
proved to be, she would hate it. 

She and Miss Watts arrived in the afternoon of 
a perfect autumn day. The train was late, so th 
Miss Watts was forced to hand over her charge to 
Mr. Benjamin, who met tl at the station, with 
only a few minutes’ wait for her train back to 








\ 
“I'm sorry not to have taken vou to the school, 
1 seen vour r Isabe she said 

That's all 1 
“We will look after her,” 

h a genial smil 

Isabelle looked at hit iin 
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M \ s’ train id 1 ir rT} 
ent of confusion, of exhortation t 
girl, of farewell, and then the train was 
member of Isabelle’s world had d 
ind she choked back a sob of loneliness, of re- 
bellion. It was all mirrored in her tell-tale face 


A big strong hand suddenly enclosed her own, and 











he looked up into Mr. Benjamin’s wrinkly smile 

“Thee must not feel lonely, little girl,” he said 
gently He led her away to a wide, low surrey, 
with two fat dappled horses. Isabelle tried to 
snatch her hand away, but Mr. Benjamin seemed 
unaware ot It 

“If thee will get into the front seat with me, 
we will put thy trunk in the back.” 

Without any reply she got in. Presently they 
were off at a good pace, through lovely country, 
mellow in the late afternoon sunshine. Mr. Ben- 
jamin talked to the horses in a friendly way, but 
he left Isabelle to herself. After a little they were 
among the hills. The sumac flamed everywhere, 
and bronze oak trees smoldered in the sun. Once 
Mr. Benjamin drew up and pointed to a flower 
beside the road. 

“Does thee see that flower, Isabelle?” 

She nodded 

“It is very interesting.” he mused, and unfolded 
the tale of this plant. How exacting it was, how 
its seed only germinated in a certain soil, how it 
only bloomed in certain seasons under special 














ve er condi Isabelle’s quick imagination 
kindled at the tale. It was hard to hate this man, 
whom she had visualized as her jailer 

“Why do you say thee instead of you?” she 

ked, as her first remark 

“Be se I ) Quaker nd we use the 
Friends’ s} I 

“What 

He smi ced 
hey swul yor 

ari ai 

! ed VW~- 

rth. Some girls were raking leaves and waved 
o them as they passed. The fat horses stopped 

é ise, Mr. I imin got out and lifted out 

e trunk and bag. Just then the door opened 
nd Mrs. Benjamin appeared 

‘Phoebe, my dear, this is our new child, Isabelle 
Brvce.”’ he said 


Mrs. Benjamin bent an 1 kissed her. 


“Thee is very welcome, Isabelle,” she said, tak- 





ing her hand, and leading her indoors. A great 
broad hall bisected the house. In the living-room, 
to the right, a fire sparkled and crackled. The 
room gave out a feeling of friendliness. There 
were big chairs, student lamps, pleasant colors and 
shadows. 

“I hope thee did not get chilled coming up the 
hill. There is a nip in the air these fall nights,” 
Mrs. Benjamin remarked. 

“No, I wasn’t cold, thank you,” Isabelle replied. 
The last two words dragged themselves out in 
spite of her. 

It was as difficult to hate Mrs. Benjamin as it 
was to hate Mr. Benjamin. And the warm big 
room was nice. But no—she wasn't going to give 
in. She was a rebel and they should find her such! 

Just then a girl came into the room. She was 
younger than Isabelle, ten years old perhaps. She 
was fair and frail with a discontented little face. 

“Peggy, this is Isabelle Bryce. This is Peggy 
Starr, Isabelle. I thought thee might show Isa- 
belle her room, Peggy.” 

The two girls looked at each other. 

“Ali right. Come on,” said the younger girl, 
ungraciously. 

They mounted the wide stairs to the corridor 
above, with bedrooms opening off on each side 
Peggy led the way into a huge room, with many 
windows. It had two beds, two bureaus, two 
closets. 

“I s'pose you're my roommate,’ Peggy re- 
marked, staring at her. 

“Do you sleep here?” 

“T slept in another girl's room last night, but | 
belong here.” 

“When did you come?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Like it?” 

“No, hate it!” 

“So do I,” said Isabelle firmly. 

“T cried all night,” boasted Pegyy. 

“T never cry,” said Isabelle. 

The other girl stared. 

“Are there many girls here ?’ 

“You make ten. The rest are raking for a bon- 
fire, sillys.” 

“Didn't they invite you?” 

“T can’t do rough things like that. I'm delicate.” 
Isabelle heard shouts of laughter, and hurried to 
the window. Down below in the twilight a crowd 
of laughing girls was burying a prosirate victim 
under the leaves. They shrieked and cavorted 
about her. Overhead a yellow moon hung low 
over the hills. All at once, clear and high, a bugle 
call arose, and echoed far and near. It was a 
scene and impression she was never to forget. 

“What is that 2?” she demanded of Peggy. 

“Time to dress. Mr. Benjamin bugles whenever 
we have to do anything,” complained Peggy. 

There was a rush on the stairs, more laughter, 
questions called and answered, doors slammed. A 
poignant sense of loneliness, of homesickness swepi 
over Isabelle. She turned to Peggy, who sat by 

“T hate ii!” she said fercely. 

“So do I. Going to change?” languidly. “You 
needn't. Girls don’t have to their first night. Just 
wash and come on.” 

Isabelle followed her suggestion, and presently 
the two girls went down-stairs together. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin sat together on a_high-backed 
settle by the fire. They were enjoying each other's 
conversation. Mrs. Benjamin's face shone, as she 
listened to her husband. It was rather a plain 
face, surmounted by hair parted smoothly in the 
middle and drawn low into a diminutive knot at 
the back. She wore a queer dress, Isabeli 
thought, and a fine white kerchief was folded 
across her breast. This was her costume always, 
save on Sunday, when the dress was of silk. 

“TI hope thee found thy room pleasant, Isabelle,” 
she said as the girls entered. 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“Thee has a fine view over the hills,’ Mr. Ben- 
jamin said. 

Then the other girls trooped in, and Isabelle 
was introduced to them. A servant announced 
supper. Mr. Benjamin gave his arm to Mrs. Ben- 

:min, and they led the way, followed by the girls, 
two by two, arm in arm, across the hall to the 
dining-room. There was an unexpected moment 
for Isabelle when everybody bowed the head and 
offered silent grace. The supper was plain, but 
how those girls did eat! Cold meais, baked po- 

. and apple sauce and cookies disappeared in 
juantities. Even the rice pudding had to be served 
twice all round 
There was talk and laughter. No sense of dis- 
order or noise, but it was just jolly. Mr. Ben- 
jamin at one end of the long table beamed at Mrs. 
Benjamin at the other end. They both plaved a 
part in the sprightly give and take of the children. 
It was like a happy family. Isabelle was silent, 
taking note of everything. Peggy was sullen. 

\fter supper there was a rush for sweaters. 

“Get vour coat, Isabelle, and come out. We’re 
going to have a bonfire to-night. No lessons until 
to-morrow,” shouted a girl named Agnes. 


Isabelle started up to get her coat and hat, but 
























on second thought she went back for Peggy. 

“Oh, I can't do those things, I tell you. im 
too delicate,” whined the girl. 

“Tt won't hurt thee at all, my dear, if thee wraps 
up well,” said Mrs. Benjamin. 

“I’m never allowed out in the night air 

“Get thy sweater and come out, little sister. 
Thee doesn’t know this night air,” laughed Mr. 
Benjamin. 

So in the end Peggy allowed herself to be per- 
uaded and went along. 

“Silly, spoiled little minx! commented Mr. Ben- 
jamin. 

“Oh, we'll soon manage her, my dear, but what 
about this smoldering Isabelle with her old eyes?” 
sighed his wife. 

He patted her hand. 

“T leave her to thee, my Phoebe.” 

Outside the moon rode high, the air was crisp 
and sweet, the silence unbroken save for the shouts 
of the girls. The leaves were piled in a huge 
mound, in a cleared space, some distance from the 
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house. They set a match to it, and the flames 
leapt hungry and fierce. The girls formed a cirele 
and danced around it, singing. Mr. Benjamin 
stopped a second on his way to the barn, and 
called a warning about whirling skirts. 

The circle broke into dancing pairs. Some one 
started leapfrog. Isabelle forgot everything except 
that she was having a good time. There was 
friendliness, end joy, and freedom. She drank of 
it to the full. She played wildly, excitedly. She 
began to lead in the games. Even Peggy forgot 
her role and joined in. 


Now the flames were lower, and with a sudden 
running leap Isabelle jumped over them. 
Without hesitation the whole line followed, all 
except Peggy, who held back. 
“Come on, Peggy, don’t be a fraid-cat !” shouted 
Isabelle. 
So Peggy made a half-hearted jump and landed 
in the fire. In a second her skirts were ablaze, 
and the silence of terror struck the girls dumb. 
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Tsabelle’s first evening in the Hill Top 
School was spent in bitter remorse. Mrs. 
Benjamin found her, head bent, silent, lone- 


ly as a cloud, silhouetted against the moon, 





Isabelle ran to Peggy and dragged her out, she 
threw her on the ground, tearing at her skirt with 
her bare hands 

“Pile sweaters on her,’ she ordered the girls. 

They obeyed, and Isabelle threw herself upon 
the smoldering heap in an effort to quench the 
fire. Mr. Benjamin came upon them, and the 
girls explained in shrill unison. He lifted Isabelle 
off, picked Peggy up, half-unconscious, cut away 
the still smoking skirt and carried her into the 
house. 

The girls followed, awed and weak from fright. 
They sat in silence in the living-room awaiting the 
report from up-stairs. Both the Benjamins were 
up there. There had been no serious damage done. 
The heavy wool skirt had protected her legs, but 
the shock had played havoc with poor Peggy’s 
nerves, and she screamed and cried long after she 
was rubbed, greased, bandaged and comfortable. 

When Mrs. Benjamin finally came down-stair 
to get some hot milk for her, she found the fright- 
ened girls still sitting (Continued on page 66) 
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OU never can tell what weird and wonderful sources may 

inspire Tappé to create all manner of lovely things, for he 

is just as apt to get a heavenly afflatus from the golden 

dust upon the wings of a gorgeous butterfly—as hap- 

pened once a long time ago—as from a most prosy and 

every-day occurrence. But this time, his large black vel- 

vet hat, with the chenille rain-drops glistening around its brim, and 

the long embroidered cape of sott black material on the opposite 

page were born of something even more surprising and extraor- 

dinary. He said that it was a deep secret which he hadn't intended 

o divulge, but if we must know, the Spanish “flu” was responsible 
for them! For hadn't it set him to thinking of things Spanish ? 

As for the sun hat, which perversely lets in the sun instead of 


keeping it out—that just happened, said Tappé, on the spur of the 
noment, and the big bow of black velvet was added “to keep it 
from being too flighty”. The little skull-cap hat, speared with 


the big quill-feather, bears the unromantic game of “Penwiper” 
But what more natural?—the twin of the quill reposes on the 
reator’s desk and after being freed of its superfluous ink, said he, 
looks exactly like this hat! And it was a lovely little lady coquet- 
ting on a rare old vase from the Flowery Kingdom who inspired 
lappé to originate the pajama costume on the other page 
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Tuscan straw it is, and Tappé is apt to favor it for his 
most fascinating of Palm Beach hats. This one began life 


o Yes by being straight of brim, but grew quite dashing when it 

; e , . . 

} hg was turned up sharply from the face on one side and held in 
+2, }3 } : “7 > , . 

“Be Ay f f place by a bow of black velvet ribbon. But on the right 

i it was allowed to droop softly and becomingly and to 


catch in its web-like weave the tiniest of stray sunbeams. 
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Of course you’re going South for a bit, and certainly a lounging gown 
for the house will accompany you on your trip, for many are the still, 
warm lazy mornings that will demand a lustrous costume like the one 
that Tappé has created. He cut it on Chinese lines and made it in 
rose, gray and silver, but added two big pockets that are strictly 
American, and now no house gown will dare to appear without them. 


For the many trips back and forth from the beach, or for the times 
when those mysterious winds seem to spring up from nowhere to blow 
terror to the hearts of sheer frocks, Tappé has originated a cape that 
is more than just a cape, for it is of soft black stuff, upon which grow 
brilliant-hued scarlet and lavender and yellow flowers in three orderly 
rows, while deep fringes edge the collar and swing from the skirt. 
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ND LINGER 
THE SOU 


By HENRI 


FROCKS ¢ 
BEDECK 


is given over to rejoicing. We go upon 
a gay and happy way that knows no 
cloud. Our hopes are high—our plans 
immense—and all is peace. To New York 
has come the world—and the world is 
bent on getting clothes! 

And such clothes! For the evening only the 
brightest, gayest colors can express the feelings 
of temmine America. No more somber tones 
no more black—but brilliant flame, glorious yel- 
lows and oranges, gorgeous greens and blues! The 
glad tumult of victory had scarcely died away, 
when there came an amazing demand for evening 
gowns fashioned of luxurious brocades, silks a-glit- 
ter with metal embroideries, and rich supple vel- 
vets. These, of course, were for affairs in town 

For Palm Beach only the filmiest of chiffons and 
softest crépe de Chines are fancied for evening 
Sometimes these fabrics are beaded, but more 
often they are plain, the simplest and most grace- 
ful of draperies “making” the gown. And trains? 

it goes without the saying—the war is won, 
and women will again have time to move with the 
slow and stately elegance that is due a train. For 
the moment though, the long draperies are being 
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casually thrown over the arm, rather than left 
to twist and trail their way along behind. 

Throughout the day at Palm Beach, the smart 
woman will wear silk. Her frock may be soft 
blue, or pink, or yellow—it may be crépe de 
Chine, satin or more likely Jersey—but it must be 
silk. She may compromise with color, but not 
with fabric. Paris clings tenaciously to the silk 
Jerseys and is sending us delightfully wearable 
frocks in plain, printed and fancy weaves. 

In style all daytime clothes are simple. Selv- 
edge bindings, narrow lace insertions and deep 
swathing girdles are the only relieving touches on 
the Southern frocks. Plaitings insert themselves 
in almost every skirt—in the sides, at the front, 
or even all around—but they never give the effect 
of width. And, by the way, when you are or- 
dering your frock, don’t forget that there must be 
a hat to accord in material and color, for this 
season straw head-gear is not fashion’s whim and 
will not top the silken frock of the Southland. 

The return of peace affected lingerie quite as 
much as it did evening apparel. Heavy satin 
bloomers that were of a practicality rather than 
of beauty are now disdained, and in their place 
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It was Callot who fashioned this exquisite tea- 
The soft 


shimmering 





gown of filmy brown tulle over silk. 






copper-brown embroidered with 
threads of bands of the 
broidery trim the long dignified train and filmy 
cape, which has kolinsky hem 






gold, while metal em- 






and cuffs. 

Very fascinating is the filmy lingerie that comes to 
us from over the sea, for sets there are of every- 
thing. Jenny sends black thread lace trimmed with 
French flowers, while Callot on the other hand 
shows insertions of black net that contrast strongly 
with the delicate flesh-colored crépe de Chine, of 
which the dainty things are fashioned. Soft pastel 
combinations are sent from Doucet in the sheerest 
blue and flesh-colored chiffon cloth. The blue forms 
the bands, which are set in with fine drawn-work. 
And who would not wear a negligée, if she had 
soft boneless corsets to wear underneath it—cor- 
sets of pink moire silk, like those sketched above, 
with insertions of the finest cream thread lace! 


are chosen the filmiest, most exquisitely wrought 
creations that Paris can produce. The sheerest 
handkerchief linens, chiffon cloths and even black 
lace, made gay with bright bindings and flowers, 
are called upon for fashioning. 

Two-toned lingerie is not new, but the method 
of combination is. Upon pink crépe de Chine 
square motifs of blue are appliqued with the most 
exquisite drawn-work. Black net bands are sim- 
ilarly applied to flesh-colored chiffon cloth and 
crépe de Chine. Wide is the latitude, you see, in 
color and design, but there is none in material— 
only the finest, daintiest, most cobwebby lingerie 
is sought in these happy days of peace. 
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Who but Bendel could so successfully have used crystal bugles in a 
lattice design to transform the rather somber tones of mauve chiffon 
into a radiantly lovely frock, simple and youthful with its three gath- 
ered tunics! But the tiny spray of wisteria was responsible for the 
girdle, for it was of such delicate beauty that only the narrowest of 
fluttering silver ribbons would do to hold it fast within a graceful bow. 


Brilliant indeed are the colors that were ushered in with victory, and 
one of the first gowns to claim them was of layers of orange chiffon, 
so artistically draped that no trimming was needed. And as for the 
long chiffon train, it no longer trails behind on the ground, but, like 
all modish trains of the season, it is thrown carelessly over the arm 
like a scarf, in a way that is most graceful and very feminine. 


When Bendel fashions an evening gown of bright flame chiffon, he is 
very apt to drape it over a flesh-colored satin underslip, and trim the 
chiffon with wide bands of dull gold thread lace to give it a richness. 
And as fur is bound to find its way upon almost everything, he has 
banded the sleeves and skirt with kolinsky, then added a girdle of gold 
metal tissue. Should a fan be desired, let it be of ostrich feathers. 


Bendel chose youth for his motto and Delft blue chiffon for his fabric, 
when he made an evening gown with modest little sleeves. Rose satin 
he cut into swinging panels and weighted them with crystal beads, and 
then wound the satin about the figure for a girdle. But perhaps the 
greatest charm of the gown lies in the silk collar and the vestee oj 
cream chiffon with its two tiny bows of blue ribbon that nestle upon it. 
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THE NATURE OF THE BEAST 





N the little town of St. Trond before the war 
M. de Berghem was a prosperous horticultur- 
ist. He supplied the British and German 
markets with bulbs, with roses, with flower- 
ing plants, whose blossoms alone can pay you 
for your labor. They paid him well in every 

way, those flowering plants; what is more, there 
was many a garden in Germany and England, too, 
where his roses gave generous return for the care 
he had bestowed upon them. He often said—as 
when a man talks from the sanctuary of his ideals 

that he asked no better than to see his flowers 
put their hands in their hidden pockets and bring 
out the riches of their blooms. 

This, doubtless, was true enough of his senti- 
ments, in the indulgence of which every man may 
be excused some mild exaggeration. It did not 
truly represent his business instincts. There is little 
doubt M. de Berghem was ambitious or he might 
have thought twice of accepting the proposal of 
Herr Ernst Kleinenberg, head of a well-known 
firm of engineers in Berlin. The proposal was too 
tempting. Not only did it promise an increase of 
his business; it offered facilities for him to pursue 
his hobby of the establishment of new strains, the 
long, orange-trumpeted daffodil and a rose whiter 
than the Karl von Druschki. This is to mention 
but two of the experiments he was making in his 
greenhouses. To enlarge the entire premises was 
to gain space and improved conditions for his ex- 
periments. The firm of Kleinenberg was to ad- 
vance the capital at a reasonable percentage. The 
only stipulation they made, which at the time 
seemed legitimate enough, was that only their 
workmen from Berlin should be employed in set- 
ting up the new plant and laying the foundations. 


A FTER some negotiations, all through the period 

of which M. de Berghem knew that he was 
going to consent in the end, and they knew it as 
well as he, he signed papers and the deal was com- 
pleted. This was towards the end of June in that 
vear of 1914, which history has taken for itself 
In a few days the workmen from Berlin had ar- 
rived, the ground was surveyed, and within a fort- 
night the first foundations for the elaborate heat- 
ing plant was being laid down. 

Pointing them out to his daughter Anna, M. de 
Berghem said, “Those Germans are an industrious 
people. They waste no time.” 

Those early days of July saw Herr Ernst Klein- 
enberg a frequent visitor at M. de Berghem’s house 
in St. Trond. From the beginning he found no 
favor with Anna, who, with that keen sex instinct 
of youth, distrusted him from their first meeting. 
As a mother, eager to see her daughter well mar- 
ried, Mme. de Berghem had none of these in- 
stincts. They go with youth; with youth they 
disappear 

She encouraged these visits until such time 2s 
she learned from her husband that there was a 
Frau Kleinenberg in Berlin; that, indeed, the Herr 
had made no effort to conceal it. But the mis- 
chief had been done, so far as he was concerned 
He did not hide his admiration for Anna. Flow 
ers he brought her. In secret she gave them away. 
He came with boxes of sweets under his arm. She 
could not refuse them. He was a business friend. 
As a man of business, her father had nothing but 
praise for his enterprise. From a business friend 


By E. TEMPLE 


THURSTON 


Illustrated by Clark Fay 


This is no time to forget. The enemy is beaten, 
but the victories of peace are still to be won, 
and though we are three thousand miles from: the 
peace-table, public opinion in America will be as 
potent a force in the settlement as our arinies 
have been in battle. “The Nature of the Beast,” 
written with all the beauty of style and quality 
for which E. Temple Thurston's many stories and 
books are famous, is both a record and a proph- 
ecy—a record of the enemy's past crimes and a 
prophecy of his future ones. The story is based 
on facts and the forecast on admissions already 
made by the enemy. Nothing we have read 
has demonstrated more clearly the _ necessity 
jor hardening our hearts to a just punish- 
ment and the futility of a sentimental pardon 


she accepted these little gifts. As from a man, 
when once she was alone, she threw them away. 
But Herr Kleinenberg persisted in his attentions. 
With an obstinate perseverance, always keeping 
his approaches within the narrow limit of pro- 
priety, he did his best to win her affections. It 
must have been conspicuous even to him that he 
had failed. 

And then, in the midst of those hurried nego- 
tiations, conducted in breathless speed between 
Austria and Serbia, it was realized in Europe that 
Germany had set her heart upon war. One Mon- 
day morning none of the Berlin workmen appeared 
at their labor where the foundations for the heat- 
ing plant had just been laid. Even the Herr 
Kleinenberg made no appearance. During the 
course of the day M. de Berghem received a wire 
from Berlin to say that he had been detained in 
the capital on important business. But it was not 
until he read his papers in the morning of the next 
day that he realized the truth. The German Army 
was mobilizing. Germany was urging for war. 

The intervening days slipped away as though 
some thieving hand were stealing them from the 
lap of time. Throughout Europe the telegraph 
wires were trembling with a thousand messages of 
hope, of threatening, of intrigue. And then, be- 
fore any one could scarcely believe it, it seemed, 
the guns of the German Army were barking like 
a herd of hungry dogs around the city of Liége. 


M DE BERGHEM even then had not that 
“"** guile of mind to associate this ghastly horror 
of war with his dealings with the firm of Kleinen- 
berg and Company. 

“What will it mean to our contract ?” he asked, 
like a child. “Will they withdraw their capital ? 
Well, they’ve spent a good deal of money already, 
and for nothing. I wonder when I shall hear from 
the Herr Kleinenberg telling me what they are go- 
ing to do?” 

M. de Berghem heard from the Herr. He heard 
all in good time. The tramp of the soldiers drew 
closer to St. Trond. They did not wait for Liége 
to fall. They surrounded it with their thousands, 
and with their millions they marched on—on into 
the heart of that little country. 

Even when he heard that their Belgian towns 
were infested with spies, signaling to the German 
gunners from church steeples and from towers, M. 
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de Berghem was still blind to the significance of 
his ambitious deal with Kleinenberg and Company. 

There came a day, in the sudden rush of those 
first days of war, when he found himself, with 
Anna and his wife, hiding in a cellar of their 
house in St. Trond, while the German shells burst 
in the streets above and the cries of wounded 
reached them through the grating. 

For an hour it was as though they had been 
driven into a pit of heil, doomed to listen to the 
tortures of the damned. Then all was still. A 
quarter of an hour crawling by, one sluggish mo- 
ment upon another, passed in heavy silence, and 
then the tread of measured feet beat like a pulse 
into their brains. St. Trond had fallen. St. Trond 
was in the hands of the enemy. Their St. Trond 

-their beautiful town! It no longer belonged to 
them. 

Their hearts faltered as the sound of footsteps 
shuffled down the cellar stairs. The door was tried. 
But the door was bolted. Then a knock fell 
heavily, and Mme. de Berghem fainted in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

Captain Ernst Kleinenberg was in command of 
the troops and responsible for the behavior of the 
inhabitants in the neighborhood of St. Trond. He 
chose as his headquarters the residence of M. de 
Berghem. There could have been no element of 
coincidence about this. The Herr Captain was a 
man of influence, and he had his purposes. What 
is more, had he not been in St. Trond only a fort- 
night before, and had he not superintended some 
important work which had been executed in the 
vicinity ? 

To M. de Berghem's amazement, he had replied 
with that easy manner of his, which almost belied 
his Prussian blood: “My dear M. de Berghem, 
in Germany we are all soldiers, and at a moment’s 
notice. It is regrettable that I must make my 
headquarters in your house, but that is the irony 
of war. I will see you are comfortable elsewhere.” 


FLLSEWHERE they were sent—a _ six-roomed 

cottage in rue Voisin—he, his wife, and Anna. 
A family of the highest repute in St. Trond living 
in a cottage in the rue Voisin! Indeed, the irony 
of war! Yet there have been greater ironies than 
ihat. 

But it was not the irony of it which concerned 
M. de Berghem. From something which the Herr 
Captain had said to him in reply to his inquiry 
about their contract he had realized at last what 
those reinforced concrete foundations had been de- 
signed for. Furnaces for the heating plant! They 
were for German guns. Guns to destroy his own 
Belgium! Guns to kill his fellow-countrymen! 
It was as though the furnaces had heated his 
blood when he thought how he had been duped. 

He confided in Anna what it was his plan to do, 
and one night after dark, despite those regulations 
which were posted up in impeccable French 
throughout the town, he set out from his cottage 
in the rue Voisin to accomplish it. Without avail, 
Anna had pleaded for permission to go with 
him. He would go, he said, and he would go 
alone. 

In her unlighted room, for all illumination must 
be extinguished—by orders—after dark, Anna 
waited. She would know when he had done that 
which he meant to do. All St. Trond would know. 





“What are you 
The silence of that little town—silent with the 
stillness of oppression under the German master— 
was broken that night with the violence of a 
losion. People tumbled from their beds 
red between the close-drawn blinds, and in 
the darkness, lit up for one instant by the angry 
flash of light, M. de Berghem hurried down by the 
shutters of the shops in the rue Voisin, and, softly 
opening the door of his cottage, stole into the 
room where Anna was waiting for him with eyes 
bright, even in that darkness, and a trembling 
hand to take his own. 

He had succeeded. Those concrete foundations, 
which the Berlin workmen had laid down with 
such admirable speed, with such excellent work- 
manship, were in a thousand pieces. No German 
gun would ever find its emplacement there to cry 
out to Belgium its messages of death. 

They kept close within their cottage all the next 
day. That little dwelling place in the rue Voisin 
showed a quiet and innocent face to the world 
But before evening a non-commissioned officer and 
two men of the German Army were knocking 
heavily at the door. 

With a sickness at her heart, Anna opened to 
them. In imperfect French they explained their 


going to 


do?” the Captain asked. “Call for 
orders. M. de Berghem was under arrest. He 
was to be brought at once before the Herr Cap- 
tain at headquarters. Never mind what was the 
offense. M. de Berghem would learn that quick 
enough; or if he were not acquainted with the of- 
fense, they could assure him he would soon know 
its punishment. 

Between the two soldiers, M. de Berghem was 
marched through the streets to his own house. 
One of the women of St. Trond seeing him in that 
little procession cried out of her window: “What 
has our good M. de Berghem done? Are they 
taking the old men from our homes as well as the 
babies from our breasts?” 

They called back to her, her tongue would not 
live long in her mouth unless she taught it better 
speech than that. 


HE Herr Captain was no longer the affable 

gentleman who had taken up his headquarters 
in St. Trond. The concrete foundations, which 
they were to have used for their guns, had been 
blown up. On the night of their destruction, con- 
trary to all the regulations of the Imperial Staff, 
M. de Berghem had been seen by a sentry creep- 
ing down the deserted street in the shadows of 
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help,” replied Anna 
the houses and entering his door in the rue Voisin. 
“By my contract with your firm,” replied the 
simple old man, “those buildings were mine. It 
was a business speculation. The capital was yours 
—but you would have reaped its interest, and the 
enlargement of the premises was in.my name. The 
business and all that belonged to it was mine.” 
“You admit the offense?” he was asked. 
“J admit and deny nothing,” he answered—“the 
private property of civilians is not at your dis- 
1” 


posal. 
The Captain laughed. 
“You may call your life your most private 
property, my dear M. de Berghem, but you will 
find that even that is at the disposal of our Em- 


peror. When, I wonder, will the peaceful people 
of this peaceful Europe know that war is not a 
game with rules and regulations which must be 
adhered to, but a law which the boldest of us 
must obey? You talk of property as though pos- 
session in the hand were enough. What of the 
kind that has not power enough to close its fin- 
gers on that which it holds? Possession is the 
power to get and the power to hold. Belgium 
is ours to-day and France will be ours to-morrow. 
Who will take from us (Continued on page 84) 








clear that the fashion in musical productions 

has reached a turning point. In a compara- 
tively short time we have seen the so-called old- 
fashioned musical comedy and the operetta, such, 
for instance, as “The Dollar Princess”, banished in 
favor of the revue, such as “Watch Your Step”. 
And we have later watched the revue yield to 
what the managers have been pleased to term “in- 
timate” musical plays, typified by “Oh, Boy!” 
This season we have had all three—musical com- 
edies pure and simple, revues, and the “intimate”’ 
kind. But the emphasis has been, so far, on the 
pure and simple variety. Now the question is 
whether the newer forms have started into perma- 
nent exile, or have been merely temporarily over- 
shadowed. We do not pretend that there is a great 
deal of importance in musical productions or the 
prevailing style thereof. But they are a part of 
our life and it is amusing to follow their gyrations. 


| ‘ROM the vantage point of midwinter it seems 
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JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
the photographers’ delight, has been hibernating on the road in “The 
Victory Girl’, a new musical play, concerning which, so far as we 


discover, little information is current—exce pt, perhaps, on the road. 
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ELEANOR PAINTER 
who has the distinction of being generally considered 
one of the best singers in musical comedy—a distinc- 
tion she earned in “The Lilac Domino”—has upheld 
this reputation by her performance this season in 
“Glorianna”’, Miss Painter has the rare combination 
of a concert voice and a flair for graceful acting. 


WILDA BENNETT 


in “The Girl Behind the Gun” helps establish the fact 
that it is unnecessary to be blatant to win your audi- 
ence. This Wodehouse-Bolton-Caryll production has 
been a solid success because it has a plot, because it 
contains musical music and lyric lyrics—and because 
it is a play to which you can take your grandmother. 














From Beredorf Goodman comes a top- 
coat of heavy tan blanket cloth, which, 
strange to say, is fashioned of the wrong 
side of the but turns 
make the woolly collar. Then there is a 
suit of black duvetyn, with a short box 
coat, foretelling the mode of spring in its 
lines. The vest and 
suede cloth, and there are kimono sleeves. 


material, over to 


facings are gray 


ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


the GADABOUT 


With 


HE Avenue is nothing if not gay. 

Once more the street is thronged 

with motors, whose smiling occu- 

pants are bent on happier things 

than saving petrol, and pedestrians 

who hurry along in the bright sun- 
shine upon the peaceful errands of Christ- 
mas-time. For all New York is back in town— 
apparently that it may get ready to go away 
again. 

In the meantime we are light-hearted and 
happy. We find time for Victory luncheons and 
Victory dinners, Victory parties at the opera and 
Victory parties at the theatre. The poorest play 
or the best movie is reason enough for a “party”. 
To be sure, we don’t always call them “Victory” 
affairs, but that they are nevertheless. They are 
as spontaneous an expression of our joy as the 
bells and sirens that wakened us in the dark hours 
of a crowding dawn a little over a month ago. 

And for these parties we buy new clothes—not 
with the firm grip upon our purse-strings that has 

















There is no reason in the world why small sister 
should not also know the joy of collaring her coats 
in fur, and so from Tot’s Toggery comes a blue 
velours trimmed with chinchilla collar and cuffs, 
and to match is a high crowned hat of blue velvet, 
upon which grows a chic bunch of most unusual 
But when one is all of dignified fifteen, 
and a well- 
trimmed with 
material. 


flowers. 
one will appreciate a 
tailored coat of blue 
beaver and _ belted 


smart turban 
homespun, 


with its own 







iy less happy days. 











The back of Bergdor{f Goodman's suit of 
black duvetyn is quite as severely tailored 
as the front, and the collar, most becom- 
ingly faced with gray suede cloth, stands up. 


characterized the most of 
our shopping for the last 
four years, but with an 


abandon that is ruinous to 
our bank-accounts and 
leaves the dazed shopkeeper 
under the impression that 
od the millennium—for him— 
’ has come. One and all we demand color. 
I/ No taupes—no grays—no soft pastels—no 
black !—they all belong to those other and 
Rather do we turn to 
/ brilliant flame, to startling greens or blues, 
or rich oranges, in which there is often a 
blending of color that is the last word in 
artistry. 

Lady Davis, whose frocks are always so 
smart, ordered from Mrs. Collins the other 
morning an intense green-blue chiffon vel- 
vet dinner gown. The short velvet tunic, 
which formed the waist in front and length- 
ened itself into a train in the back, fell 
over layer upon layer of chiffon skirt, each 
varying just enough in color from the other 
to blend into an opalescent whole that 
made one think of the ocean at sunset. 
Like so many of the very newest of eve- 
ning frocks, the neck-line was high in the 
front and low in the back—but it might 
have reversed itself and been quite as cor- 
rect. For the neck-line, it is well to know, 
is the most important feature of the eve- 
ning gown and under no circumstances 
must it be normal. 

To the play the other night came Mrs. Willard 
S. Brown in a brocaded morning-glory blue crépe 
de Chine that allied itself with her blonde beauty 
to make a most lovely picture. It was all soft 
drapery that seemed to have neither beginning 
nor end, and was lightly held at the waist-line 
with a shaped girdle of amethyst beads that 
dwindled to mere strands in the back. She had 
the high neck-line in the back and the low décol- 
leté in the front, but—quite capriciously—there 
was only a single sleeve! One almost regretted 
the omission, for the very pretty drapery of 
amethyst net, shadow lace and glinting silver 
threads, which fell from the left shoulder and lost 
itself somewhere in the (Continued on page 82) 
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Mollie O'Hara 
grandmother’s 


went 
chest for 


searching 
fine laces, 


and when she had found rare pieces 
she designed two gowns for evening. 
The one at the right is écru satin 
under cream lace, and the other is 
lace and chiffon over lavender satins. 
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Mrs. Arthur Butle 
one-piece henna frock with 


turban to 


Pierce 


match and lovely furs 
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this 
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of silver fox, was one of the in- 
terested spectators at the Horse 
Show in Madison Square Garden. 
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A dinner gown is a 
charming dinner 
gown indeed, whe: 
it is of sheer black 
lace like the Callot 
model from  Gid- 
ding, which has 
loose sleeves and a 
tunic of the lace to 
enhance its beauty 
and a long chain 
of heavy glittering 
black jet beads 
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A. Curtis finds the 
crisp winter mornings. 










































When Madeleine Crosby forsakes vel- 
vets and turius her attention to straw, 
most captivating are the results that are 
liable to follow. Of black Milan is her 
large evening hat, audaciously flaring 
of brim, and upon it is the very latest of 
fashion’s whims—ostrich ribbon bound 
with black satin tied in a large flat 
bow on the side of the high crown. 


In the painting below of Miss Jeanne Eagels, Mr. William 
T. Smedley has caught the carnest spirit of the appeal that she 
makes it her new play, “Daddies,” for the two million father- 
less babies of France. The picture has been presented by the 
artist to the New York Committee of the Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France, through whose efforts six hundred thousand 
of these children have been helped, and who are pleading for 
funds to save the more-than-a-million still unprovided for 


Most gladly do we lay aside our more 
somber hats of winter for the fresh, 
crisp satin ones, which tide us over until 
the coming of Spring. This smartly 
tailored hat of Madeleine Crosby's turns 
back its softly crushed brim, so that one 
may see the youthfulness of its line and 
the sparkling cut steel beads that glitter 
so becomingly upon the black satin. 





The large satin brim, which turns up so quaintly 
at the front, and the soft beige-colored ostrich 
plumes, twisted and laid so gracefully about the 
crown, make this hat from Ferlé Heller a most 
pleasing and delightful creation for spring. 


The crisp white cap of the Brittany peasant must 
have inspired Ferlé Heller to create this black 
satin hat, with its sharply upturned brim faced 
with many rows of tiny curled ostrich-feathers 
that are oddly whipped onto black satin ribbon. 
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E was really an awiully nice fellow. 

But he was one of the Massachusetts 

Framingways. His father was a classi- 

cal scholar, as well as a great lawyer. 

His mother was the social arbiter of 

Brookline. He grew up a little superior. 
He acquired manners as other boys acquire slang; 
he discovered the choruses of Euripides about the 
time other sophomores were discovering the chor- 
uses of Mr. Ziegfeld. 

He had four sisters. And it was the Framing- 
way notion that Arthur should serve his sisters 
as escort. There was always at least one sister 
to be escorted; there were usually two; and often 
he was responsible for all four. When he went 
away to college he went only to another suburb 
of Boston. He could run over from Cambridge 
to Brookline frequently and he dutifully did. He 
was surrounded by sisters. Small chance he had 
to understand women. 

He learned to dance with grave skill, to pay 
dinner calls, and to balance a tea-cup while other 
young men were learning the difference between 
the Martini and the Bronx, the effect of crude 
compliments on the feminine temperament, and 
the rest of that curious lore which is so essential 
to a proper bravado in the youthful male. 


OT that there was anything feminine about 

Arthur. During the latter part of his career 
at Harvard there appeared in all the New York 
and Boston papers a tabulated list, in which oc- 
curred this line: 

A. Framingway...No. 2...6 ft. ...172 Ibs. ...22 yrs. 
The initiated will know at once that Mr. Framing- 
way was about to make his appearance with seven 
other tall, broad-backed, mahogany-colored young 
men in an eight-oared shell. Indeed, the initiated 
will infer that at the time this item appeared Mr. 
Framingway had a pair of legs capable for rather 
more than twenty minutes of performing like the 
connecting rods of a locomotive—and a heart to 
match. The initiated will be perfectly right. 

Of course life might have done the obviously 
ironic thing with a man who came from so fault- 
less a family, and so perfect a background. Life 
might have made him a political boss, or a Bol- 
shevik, or a burglar. But life did nothing of the 
sort. For half a dozen years after he escaped 
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HIGHBROW 


By LUCIAN CARY 


from Harvard and the surveillance of his family, 
Arthur Framingway continued in a way which 
neither his father nor his college disapproved; and 
one his mother wholly welcomed, except that he 
spent so little time in Brookline. 

He spent some weeks at Gordon Craig’s studio 
in Italy; he witnessed a performance of Tchekov’s 
“The Cherry Orchard” at the art theatre in Mos- 
cow; he delivered a series of lectures at Mr. But- 
ler’s university on Morningside Heights. He might 
have gone on indefinitely, leading the life of a 
gentleman and a scholar, and searching the capi- 
tals of Europe for drama undefiled. Buc one night, 
as he strolled from the first performance at the 
newly-finished Little Theatre through Forty- 
fourth Street, he beheld Everts Masters, wild 
drunk and engaged in deadly combat with two 
husky taxi-cab drivers. Arthur hit each of the 
huskies once, picked up the kicking Masters under 
one arm, and sought a Turkish bath. 


MASTERS was most indignant at the time and 
“"* most grateful the next afternoon. Masters 
was managing editor of the Evening Blade. He 
had been born somewhere in Indo-China, the son 
of a missionary; he had acquired his education 
on tramp steamers and in newspaper offices; he 
admired intensely the finished product of the 
schools that Arthur was. He insisted that Arthur 
write the theatrical column in the Blade. 

Arthur began the job as a lark. It amused him 
the very first night to write a long and serious 
criticism of the new show at the Winter Garden, 
recording his delight in Al Jolson’s monologue and 
damning everything else with a ferocity unknown 
to journalism since William Winter first en- 
countered an Ibsen play. It delighted him to 
realize, when he read in print what he had written, 
that a true sister of the drama league would be 
quite as annoyed with him as any of the popular 
entertainers he had attacked. The lowbrows 
would think him a highbrow and the highbrows 
would think him a lowbrow. Arthur had to write 
some more; and the more he wrote the more he 
wanted to write. 

What he thought about Broadway and Broad- 
way plays and Broadway actors was printable 
only because he was an extremely cultivated man. 
Within a month he had been barred out of one 


Again and again Sally served the ball; 
again and again the dog retrieved it. 


AND THE LADY 


manager's theatres altogether; he was receiving 
an average of one threatening letter a week from 
outraged actors; and the Blade was being sued for 
libel. Arthur was a newspaper success. 

Actors were his special game. He agreed with 
Gordon Craig that eventually actors would be 
supplanted by marionettes, with voices off stage 
trained voices—to speak the lines. Until the pub- 
lic accepted marionettes, he was willing to com- 
promise on amateurs. He spoke often of the 
superiority of amateurs to professionals. He im- 
plied that amateurs were sometimes intelligent; 
professionals never. He spoke, in reviewing the 
appearance of a thoroughly established matinée 
idol in a new play, of “Mr. So-and-So’s admirably 
finished and thoroughly ignorant performance of 
the title part”. Mr. So-and-So didn’t know just 
what Arihur was driving at, but he knew that 
“ignorant” was an insult. Arthur grilled Mrs. 
Fiske and devoted a whole column to proving 
that Bert Williams was an incomparably finer 
artist than John Drew. By the time summer 
came half the theatrical people in town were look- 
ing for his scalp, and half the publishers were 
looking for his first book. 

It was with the idea of shaping up a book that 
Arthur accepted the invitation to spend a fort- 
night, and as much longer as he liked, with the 
Waynes. They were old friends. They had taken 
a house on Long Island for the summer—a house 
with a view. They told Arthur he needed the 
country. Arthur agreed with them. It had been 
an exhilarating winter—saying exactly what he 
thought about actors and actresses and plays; he 
was willing to vegetate for a space and admire 
the view... 








RTHUR got up early the first morning to walk 
before breakfast, with the view in mind. 

He was looking up as he topped the little ridge 
that protected the house and so the first thing 
he saw was the gleaming Sound. For the mo- 
ment there was no steamer, no sailing yacht, not 
so much as a dingey in sight. To the right was 
a broad tide-water flat, running up into tall 
grasses, grasses already brown. To the left the 
tree-clad ridge swept curving out to sea. Arthur 
took a full breath and thought it all quite perfect. 
There was no other human being to spoil it. He 
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Arthur heard her say in a 


hadn’t stood alone on the shore looking out to 
sea for a year. He savored the sensation now as 
if it were a special and delightful flavor. He felt 
the springy turf under his feet. What had human 
beings to add to earth and sky and sea? 

Whereupon Arthur walked a hundred yards 
farther along the ridge and discovered what they 
had to add. Directly beneath where he stood was 
a whitewashed bungalow and a tennis lawn and a 
garage. Out of the white bungalow trotted a 
white bull terrier followed by a slim girl in white 
silk. She walked as the dryads walk. She walked 
toward the tennis lawn. As she reached the ten- 
nis lawn she bent quickly over—as if to tie her 
shoe. The white terrier paused on three legs. 
The girl straightened, lifted her arms high above 
her head, and started down the tennis lawn in a 
series of cartwheels—cartwheels of the most per- 
fect. She turned cartwheels as if cartwheels were 
an easier method of covering the ground than 
walking. The white terrier leaped and ran, doing 
figure eights about her flying figure. 

She was flying toward the tennis net; in another 
second she would smash into it. Arthur lunged 
forward, as if to save her, though she was a hun- 
dred feet away. The girl did a back flip over the 
net and dropped rhythmically into cartwheels. 





tone delicately mocking: ‘‘A cultivated 


Arthur relaxed enough to take a position be- 
hind a tree where he could see easily without being 
easily seen. He should have known she wouldn't 
smash into the tennis net. No girl who turned 
cartwheels so beautifully would smash into any- 
thing. 


HE paused at the far end of the court, waved 
a hand to the terrier, and ran. She took the 
net on the run this time, one leg straight out in 
front of her, like a finalist in the intercollegiate 
high hurdles. She ran clear to the side porch of 
the bungalow, picked up a tennis ball and racquet. 
The dog raced for the other end of the court. 
The girl stood on the baseline and served. The 
dog jumped, caught the ball on the first bound, 
and ran madly back with it. Again and again 
she served the ball; again and again the dog re- 
trieved it. And each time she dropped her racquet 
back over her shoulder for the stroke Arthur 
thought of the Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
He thought of many things as he watched. He 
thought of that Elizabethan lyric, which begins: 
“Queen and huntress, chaste and fair 54 
He invented phrases—phrases like “the perfect 
primitive” and “naively beautiful” and “child of 
the wildwood”. Which—considering that the girl 
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man wouldn’t fall for it,’ 


was cleverly dressed, perfectly at home on a par- 
ticularly valuable piece of Norih Shore property, 
and had the skill of training—was a little absurd. 
But many a minor poet has been there before him 
—discovering the exquisitely sophisticated to be 
the truly savage; and many a man of taste, too 
expressing a sudden sharp new feeling in banal- 
ities. 

The girl disappeared in the bungalow; the dog 
lay down on the porch, panting. There was noth- 
ing for Arthur to do but go back to the Waynes 
for breakfast. Unless he wished to gaze at the 
earth and the sea and the sky uncontaminated by 
human beings as he had so much enjoyed doing 
fifteen minutes earlier. He didn’t, of course. He 
didn’t give the beauties of nature another gaze. 
He was thinking. At least he would have called 
it thinking if anybody had asked him. And he 
did have one definite thought. He asked himself 
why actresses on the stage couldn’t be as simple, 
as natural, as beautiful as that . .. If they 
could he would cease to prefer marionettes to flesh 
and blood. 

The Waynes were breakfasting on the veranda 
when he reached the house. Arthur liked their 
informality—the informality of easy-going peo- 
ple with only five or six (Continued on page 75) 
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Among the many frocks of bright colors and 
gay embroideries, that were sent from Paris 
to echo the spirit of rejoicing, was this from 
Paquin. It is of brilliant with 
a flowing sash and richly embroidered with 
glittering gold threads, cut with a square 
neck and fascinating irregularity at the hem, 


green crépe 


(Continued from page 43) 
lovely transparent muslins, where yellow man- 
darins flirt ali day long with coy Chinese damsels 
on a blue field, with a bewildering array of pa- 
godas and gardens all about. 

Exquisitely delicate are these muslins, and the 
embroidery is Oriental to the last stitch. White 
muslin is thus embroidered with temples and man- 
darins in gold thread with trees of lace-like deli- 
cacy in black. Mauve, black and white embroi- 
dery decorates a white Rodier muslin, and blue 
muslin is prettily embroidered with yellow and 
white 

One white voile, into which is woven an angular 
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No ordinary checkered design is stitched upon 
this tailored frock, but gray crocheted wool 
outlined with gray silk threads inserts itself 
around the iunic and neck and appears again 
Gray velours de 
makes the frock and coroso buttons 
with steel centers play at fastening the bodice. 


to make trim the cuffs. 


laine 


pattern in white, is called “Caractéres Chinois”, 
and another bearing sprays of bell-like flowers 
in mauve and black on a background of these odd 
characters is called “Clochettes de Yeddo”. An- 
other piece of white voile shows coin-spots of 
golden yellow embroidery bearing strange char- 
acters in white. This is called “Cachets Man- 
darins”. White voile patterned delicately with 
stripes and these odd characters is embroidered 
in relief with “Plaques de Jade”—a design in color 
closely resembling the plaques of jade which are 
familiar to us all as pendants. 

“Colliers de Pierres Precieuses” is the name giv- 
en to a transparent, rather dark blue voile, fes- 
tooned with “precious stones” of yellow and white 
embroidery. This appears also in gold and opaque 
white on the thinnest of white voiles. A dark 
blue voile strewn with silver moons is called 
“L’Astre d’Argent”. “Rings of Saturn” is the 
name given to a white voile spotted with planets 
ringed with yellow-red and green embroidery. 

Striped or cross-barred white voiles—the stripes 
and bars are often done in gray—are strewn with 
all the flowers of the field, particularly the poppy, 
which is effectively embroidered in red and green. 
Bell-like fuchsias in color—some of the prettiest 
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Premet very appropriately calls this frock “En 
Vitesse” and fashions it of navy blue serge— 
fcr no wardrobe of distinction must be with- 
out its serge frock—and then uses hundreds 
of brilliant red, beige and rich brown beads 
to embroider the tunic and make a band in 
front and trim the strangely flaring sleeves. 


combinations are in mauve and black and white 
—are lovely on white voile; and a rose voile 
is thickly strewn with small brilliant flower forms 
of blue, green and red—called, for reasons best 
known to Rodier, “Fleurs de Timgad.” 

Besides all these embroidered tissues M. Rodier 
shows classic stripes and checks in crépe and voile, 
a very pretty new crépon in white and pale col- 
ors, and a cotton ¢issue tufted with the tiniest 
imaginable tufts of artificial silk. The result is a 
brilliant sort of velvet ““Moussecla”, which is odd- 
ly pretty and which will be used as trimming for 
summer frocks. 

Then there are any number of odd striped 
stuffs for waistcoats and trimmings, piqué in col- 
ored stripes, and last and perhaps most remark- 
able of all, a new cotton tricot in white bordered 
with white cotton fur! This fluffy white furry 
tissue is called “Cygnea” and looks not unlike a 
sort of cotton swan’s-down; and it was born, so 
to speak, to trim the white cotton tricot men- 
tioned above—which is made also in beige, yel- 
low and pale colors. These, mesdames, are the 
tissues of Rodier, and it is of these dainty stuffs 
that the summer frocks of the gentle reader will 
be made. van Campen Stewart 











PARIS SENDS HER PRETTIEST 
FROCKS FOR PALM BEACH 


Models from BOUE SGURS 


Only the sheerest of fabrics and finest of laces will do when milady 
packs her frills and sets out for the South. For dressy occasions 
she will take a pink organdie gown, bedecked with white silken 
embroidered flowers. Then there will be a quaint frock of stiff 
black taffeta with a tight bodice bound with narrow blue ribbons 
—the sleeves must needs be long and tightly fitting and of black 
chiffon cloth, embroidered in an eyelet design to match the deep 
bands upon the skirt. Or she will charm even her dearest enemy in 
a frock of yellow organdie, lavishly banded with filet lace and em- 
broidered with dainty sprays of flowers, with a rose at the metal 
brocede girdle that could never by any chance be called a non- 
essential, It is needless to say that they all came from Paris. 


Fringes there have been of every varicty, but never before have 
they grown to such length and brightness as the waving grecn 
ones on the Boué Sours frock at the left. Black cloth makes the 
distinctive bodice and skirt, and around the flaring cuffs and top 
of the skirt, high about the neck, and even encircling the crown 
of the tiny hat are large braided checks of green and black. 


A frock of heavy satin is always welcome, but particularly so 
when iis color is shining bronze, and bronze is one of the most 
favored of the new shades, and it is cut upon flaring lines. Black 
tulle, edged with jet bugles, makes the collar and loose sleeves and 
is crushed about the waist for a girdle, while yellow and white 
flowers are embroidered upon French blue silk to form an apron, 
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satin, in flesh color or white, cost $3 


Crépe de Chine drawers edged with picoted Georg- 
ette rufile On cach of the high-cut sides is a 
satin ribbon bow. Price $4.95. An attractive 
camisole to be worn with a transparent blouse is 
flesh-colored satin with a tucked band 
of Georgette crépe inserted between bands of lace. 


this one o 
This camisole does not come in white. $2.50. 


For the woman who wears chemises nothing could 
be lovelier than this crépe de Chine envelope 
chemise with a Georgette yoke embroidered in 
eyelets and trimmed with insertions of cream 
Valenciennes lace and French flowers. Narrow 
Valenciennes lace edges the bottom and shoul- 


ders. Tiny tucks give the required fulness. $6.95. 





For the woman who prefers tailored lingerie, 
this flesh-colored satin bodice with a heavy 
silk shell thread scallop is most desirable. 
It may also be had in white. Price $2.95. 
Bloomers to match camisole, also of washable 
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Flesh-colored satin gown with Georgette Pink satin matinée or boudoir jacket 
crépe bands hemstitched on neck, sleeves trimmed with cream-colored shadow lace 
and hem; $7.95. Pink satin bloomers, in plaited ruffles, French flowers and 
hemstitched; satin bows—$3.95. Pink satin ribbon bows; $4.95. Pink satin 
crépe de Chine tailored, hemstitched petticoat to match the matinée has 

t. Satin shoulder-straps. $1.95. flounces of cream shadow lace; $4.95. 


OW is the time to buy lingerie—for the midwinter sales of 
underthings are upon us. In every shop great clouds of 
soft cotton and silken things, dainty with needlework and 
brave in lace and flowers, beckon and coax until they bid 
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fair to wheedle our last dollar from us. So that you may 
have the advantage of these phenomenal values, Harper's 
3 Bazar Shopping Service will gladly make all purchases for you. Or 


articles illustrated may be had, 


will be sent you. This offer to do your shopping applies not only to 
the things illustrated in the magazine, but to any other buying that 
you may wish done in New York. To order, just write to Jane Jarvis, 


specifving what you wish her to buy 


and enclose with your list a 


cheque or money-order to cover cost of the purchases. Address your 
letter as follows: Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, 119 


West 40th Street, New York City. 















the front. 




















An exceptional value is shown in this dainty white lingerie 
envelope chemise with shoulder-straps of narrow net. In 
the yoke the ribbon that is run through a band of em- 
broidered batiste ends in a bow. The bottom is edged 
with narrow net, Satin ribbon bows trim the sides. $2.95. 


(Left to right) Since the interruption to French importa- 
tions by the war, the Philippine hand-made lingerie has come 
more and more into popular favor, for it vies successfully 
with that of the French. Philippine hand-embroidered and 
hand-made gown of white batiste, V-neck and sleeveless, 
$1.95. White batiste hand-made gown, collateral cut-work 
and embroidery. V-neck and sleeveless, $4.95. Batiste 
hand-embroidered gown in bow-knot design. Price $2.95. 


Sleeveless nainsook nightgown, trimmed with 
net footing and Valenciennes lace with a net 
medallion inserted in the front. Ribbon bows 
add to the trimming of the shoulders and to 
$3.95. Chemise to match, $3.50. 


Three inexpensive and bewitchingly becoming caps 
that can be had in pink or blue, At the left is one of } 
point d’esprit, trimmed with ribbons with flowing 
looped ends and tiny silk rosebuds; $2.45. In center—- 
cap with a crépe de Chine top trimmed with net, nar- 
row Valenciennes lace, 
At right, lace and net cap with sprays of ribbon roses 
on the front of the satin ribbon border. Price $1.95, 








A crépe de Chine gown 
with a deep V-neck 
and Valenciennes lace 
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ribbon bow and rosebuds, $1.25. Sleeveless nainsook nightgown with strips oj 
cream Valenciennes lace and pink bow; $2.50. 
Pink crépe de Chine chemise with blue satin 
ribbon top trimmed with French knot 
flowers embroidered in pink, blue, yellow and 
lavender. Ribbon shoulder-straps. Price $2.95. 








AND SHE SHOPS BEST 
WHO SHOPS EARLY 





















Of tailored trimness is the white voile blouse pic- 
tured above. Clusters of small tucks make an effec- 
tive trimming around the collar and cuffs. $2.95, 
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Another desirable skirt for Southern wear is of 
white voile, with its simple trimming of tucks 
and crochet buttons; $10.75. The white batiste 
blouse 


kirt like the one above is 
hite, flesh, light gray, navy or 
$18.75. The white batiste 


oe ‘ sage entirely hand-made. Price $7.50. 
sgrain ribbon tie is only $7.50, 
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The Georgette crépe frock above at the left may be had in navy blue, medium gray 
or flesh color, with the embroidery in self color for $32.50. The gown at the right 
has a crépe de Chine skirt and beaded Georgette blouse. In navy blue or beige. $27.50. 





The sports skirt at the left is of Cotton gabardine sports skirt 
rough silk crépe and satin in with new tucked pockets and 
block design. Colors: white, pearl buttons; $6.95. In flannel, 
orchid, poilu blue or apricot; $14.50. The white batiste blouse 
$22.50. White voile blouse with is hand-made and trimmed with 
ribbon tie and small tucks, $3.95 small pearl buttons. Price $6.95. 



































A Reproduction of the famous Bagdad Carpet 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Woven on Our Looms in the Far East 
In Any Desired Design and Coloring 


The reproduction of the famous Bagdad Carpet, shown above, in 
which each detail of the interesting design and all the beautiful color of the 
original Rug are brought out with amazing fidelity, illustrates the unlimited 
possibilities in fine weaving of which our private looms in the Far East 
are capable. 

Thus, any requirements as to weave, size, design, and coloring can 
be met by having us prepare sketches to harmonize with the decorative 
scheme in view, and weave the Rugs in exact accordance with the sketches 
finally approved. 

As it requires approximately one year to produce such Rugs, it is 
advisable to place orders as early as possible. Ve will be pleased to 
submit full particulars and estimates upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators § Floor Coverings and Fabrics = Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






































there She relieve I nds at once 
How did it Ippe ie «inquired 
pleasantly 

hey explained how Isabelle had jumped 
the blaze and then urged timid Pe to 
follow het 

‘Where is Isabelle?” de inded M 
Benjamin, 

It appeared that nobody knew. In the 
excitement they had not noticed her a 
sence. Should they go and look for her? 

“No, [ll find her Agnes, you go to the 
kitchen and get a glass of hot milk and 
take it to Pe The rest f you go to bed 
as quietly as possible. I will find Isabelle 
said Mrs. Benjamin. 

rhey tiptoed away as silent as ghosts. 
Mrs, Benjamin put a heavy coat about het 
shoulders, and went out The clearing 
where the bonfire had been lay on a knoll 
above the house. As she approached it she 
saw silhouetted against the moon a sma! 
figure, head bent upon drawn-up knees, si- 
lent, lonely as a cloud 

“My dear, thee will take thy death of 
cold,” she said gen leaning over the 
stricken girl 

She lifted tragic, pitiful eyes to Mrs 
Benjamin 

ave you come to send me home? 

“No, I've come to take thee to bed,” 
simply. 

She drew the girl to her feet, put her 
hand on her shoulder, and together in si- 
lence they approached the house. She led 
her to the fire and chafed her cold hands. 

“You ought to punish me,” said Isabelle 
at last 

“My dear, when any one at Hill Top 
breaks the rules or acts wilfully, we ask 
them to punish themselves 

Isabelle could scarcely believe her ears. 

“I think thee has been sufficiently pun- 
ished, Isabelle, and now I shall give thee 
a hot lemonade to warm thee up before thee 
goes to bed,’ the kind voice went on 

Suddenly without warning, Isabelle threw 
herself on the couch and began to sol 
Not like a child’s easy tears, but like the 
tortured sobbing of a nature long pent up 
Mrs. Benjamin said nothing. She sat down 
on the couch, drew the child’s head into 
her lap and let the spasm spend itself 

So it was that Isabelle, who never wept, 
spent her first evening at Hill Top School. 


HE 
Hill 


one to 


period of adjustment to life at the 
Top School was a very bewildering 
Isabelle. The excitement over 
Peggy’s uccident was past, to that 
heroine’s intense regret. She prolonged her 
nervous prostration as long as possible, and 
was duly petted and made much of by the 
girls. Isabelle, full of remorse for the 
trouble she had brought upon her room- 
mate, adopted her as her special charge. 
The routine of the school, if you could 


soon 


call it that, began. Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min had strange ideas in regard to the train- 
ing of the young. They kept the school 
small, so that they might not be hampered 
in their experiments, and, strangely enough, 
they drew their pupils largely from the 
families of the rich. When he was asked 
about this once, Mr. Benjamin said 

“It seems to be our mission to teach 


these little richlings— 
“To ride a cock horse, 
“To Banbury Cross, 
To see what money can’t buy! 

‘They get life so crookedly from servants 
and such,” he added. “Phebe and I just 
try to straighten them out 

“The process by which these two rare souls 
accomplished this straightening out was 
quite their own. There was only one extra 
teacher, a French woman who came from 
Boston twice a week. For the rest Mi and 
Mrs. Benjamin conducted the school, and 
did all the teaching. 

During October and Nevember, and again 
in late April and May lessons were all out- 
of-doors. The whole school studied botany 
and zoology with Mr. Benjamin They 
wandered over the hills on the brisk autumn 


days, with their boxes and cases and bottles 
for specimens. ‘These lessans were a series 
of enchanted tales to Isabelle, of how the 
life force persists in bugs and plants. The 
whole morning on certain days of the week 
would be devoted to chis peripatetic graz- 
ing, then note books would be written up 


before lunch. 

This function was also a 
girls took charge of it each 
ordered, prepared and cooked 
the open over a gypsy fire The girls in 
charge were limited in expenditure, and 
there was great rivalry among them to find 
something new and toothsome to make in 
the skillet or the big kettle. Careful ac- 
counts were kept by each set of managers, 
and if, at the end of the school term, there 
was an excess, a special party was given 
on the savings. 

A second committee took charge of serv- 
ing the meal, a third of the clearing away 
and dish-washing. Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin 


lesson. Certain 
day, planned, 


the meal in 





Vays served as guest on these ¢ 
casions 

\rithmetic was 
tion in banking 


instruc- 
ited 


accompanied by 
Allowances were depos 
in a central bank, with elected officers. All 
money was drawn by check. Books were 
lanced weekly, and penalty imposed upon 
careless financier 

BENJAMIN conducted the classes 
English literature, and, because she 











ed books truly, she led these girls step 
by step into the realm oi the best. Shake- 
[ e was studied and loved, and played 
r the trees. Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
m and Longfellow, read in the open, are 
very different from Wordsworth, Tennyson 
ind Longfellow parsed indoors. Poetry was 
ot a “study” to be pored over in the 
choolroom, it was a natural, beautiful ex- 
pression of life, sung instead of spoken. So 
the ime to our modern poets with inter- 
est a understanding, because these new 
poets, forsooth, spoke the language of these 
children of the present. 
Dicken Thackeray, George Eliot, Vic- 
tor Hugo, read aloud and discussed, 
were a treat no task here. These great 
artists were considered not only as makers 
of romance, creators of literature, but also 
as historians of their times rheir books 
were studied along with the history of the 
countries, the peoples they described. Then 


came the geography of the places where the 
stories were laid, then a study of the social 
conditions, and customs of the periods to 
which they gave expression. 
American history was taught by 


both the 


Benjamins. It was their hobby. Not the 
sort of history taught in most schools, 
fixed up” for the young, but the true his- 
tory of our country, its blunders, its stupidi- 


ties, its triumphs. 
So through the whole curriculum, acquir- 
ing knowledge was a pleasant thing It 
is not a matter of being fed little un- 
related chunks of information on this on 
that. It was rather being led into a great 
field, where now this part, now that, held 
your interest, but you never lost sight of 
the whole expanse. 
As for play there 
tions, hay rides, marsh 
number of out-of-door 
nearly a normal life 
these days of ours. 
To Isabelle it was unbelievable. Every- 
thing they did during the day interested her. 
Her old passion for leadership spurred her 
on, but it was a spur now to excel in legiti- 


or 


nutting expedi- 
allow roasts, any 
joys. It was as 
can be rea in 








as ne 


mate things Her sense of rebellion was 
laid away, because she liked nearly every- 
thing she had to do, and her days were so 


busy that there was no excess vitality to 
work itself off in pranks. 

Not that she was a reformed soul—far 
from it! There were times she balked the 
duties she liked least, and was gently called 


upon by Mrs. Benjamin to punish herself. 
After the first amusement of this novelty 
wore off, it became plain to her that the 


punishment she administered to herself was 
always more severe than any one else would 
have prescribed. Sometimes punishment 
was decided upon by the community as a 
whole. By degrees the girls all began to 
realize “the social spirit’ for the first time 
in their self-centered, individualistic lives. 
‘Mrs. Benjamin,” Isabelle said one day, 
bursting into the presence of that lady, “I 
feel full of the devil to-day!” 
“Does thee, Isabelle? Dear me, we 
think of something to dispossess him 
“Better give me something hard to do.” 
“It is now half-past-eight. Suppose thee 
goes down to the big field and helps Henry 
pitch hay until ten.” 
All right,’ agreed Isabelle 
Thee might speak to Mr 


must 


Benjamin on 






thy way out, about the seven devils that 
possess thee,’ smiled her teacher. 
ply R influence that was working in 

the development of the girl was the 
dependent devotion of Peggy Starr. Her 
young roommate worshipped Isabe She 
began by following her through fire, and 
she would not have stopped at water. What 
Isabelle did and said and thought was 
Peggy's law. 

Now Mrs. Benjamin took hold of the 
situation at once She disapproved of the 
schoolgirl “crush” She had a long talk 
with — and urged her to look after 
the young girl, to help her forget her 
claim to iny ‘alidis m, to influence her to nor- 
mal activity. Isabelle accepted the respon- 
sibility and felt it deeply. She restrained 

elf from this and that because of Peggy 





things, Peggy would do them. 
Mrs. Benjamin let her teach 
first lessons in self-control. 

Mr. Benjamin said to her, 
when ‘she had been at the school about two 


months, “I have a letter from thy father. 
He says thee does not write home.” 
“I've been busy—” Isabelle said, frown- 
ing. 
66 


ket 


But what does thee do on Sunday after- 
noons, when the other girls write home?” 
I'd rather not tell 

“But thee writes, I've seen thee.” 

She nodded. 

“I want thee to write thy mother to-day, 
Isabelle.” he said sternly. 

He told his wile of 
later. 

She writes volumes on Sunday, o 
“now what does she do with it?’ 

‘She is one of the strangest children 
we've ever had, Adam,” she answered. 

“She is rather exhausting to me,” he said. 

“She's lived under abnormal conditions 
of some sort. I cannot seem to visualize 
her parents at all. She never speaks of 
them. She was so bitter and sullen, when 
she came to us,” she mused. “JI must try 
to get her confidence about her parents, she 
may be needing help—” 

She came to thee 
Phoebe. ; 

“Yes, that’s true. A little more and she 
would have been a bitter cynic at eighteen. 
Even now when she just begins to respond, 
like a frost-bitten plant, I am not sure of 
the blossom! 

*Hot-house 
er 

“She interests me deeply, and I’m grow- 
ing very fond of her 

“Lucky Isabelle,” her 

Later in the day when the other girls 
were out at play she came upon Isabelle, 
pen in hand, gazing into the distance. 

“What is wankiinn my child? 

“Mr. Benjamin told me to write to Max.” 

“Who is Max?” 

“My mother.” 

‘Thy mother, and thee calls her 

“IT always have.” 

“But it is not respectful, i 


this conversation 


he said, 


just in time, my 


growth, thee must remem- 


husband smiled. 


Max? 


it?” 


“No, but I don’t respect her much.” 
“Doesn't thee?” calmly 
“No, you can't,” earnestly. 

And what does thee cal! thy father?” 
“Wally.” 
Mrs. Benjamin smiled. Here was all the 


clue she needed to the kind of parents Isa- 
belle possessed. 

“It may have been considered preco- 
cious, when thee was little, to call them so. 
But if I were in thy place, T would not 
do it now. It gives the wrong impression 
of thy manners. I think thee has very 
pretty manners,” she added. 


Is ABELLE flushed with pleasure. “You 

see, Max—my mother doesn’t care where 
I am, so long as I’m not in her way, so I 
don't know what to write her.” 


“Couldn't thee write thy father, then?” 

“Well, it would be easier,’ she admitted. 
“Wally is a good sort, and understands 
more.” 

“Write to him then. That will do, I'm 
sure. 

“All right. But nobody writes me let- 
ters. I never get any.” 

“To whom does thee write in the letter 
hour, my dear?” 


Isabelle was on her oe at once. 





“Oh, to somebody I like— 

“Some friend of ‘thine?” 

“Um—yes.” 

“Couldn't thee tell me about this friend? 
Mr. Benjamin and I are especially inter- 
ested in the friends of our girls have 
never seen thee post thy letters.” 

“I don’t post them,” shame-facedly. 

“Oh, they are to an imaginary friend,” 
said Mrs. Benjamin, seizing an idea 

Is sabelle nodded. 

That's delightful. I used to have an 
imaginary companion, too. Is ihine a 
gir }? 

“No.” 

Mrs. Benjamin ignored her uncommuni- 
cativeness. 

“Why wouldn’t that be a good idea for 


the theme class, Isabelle? Letters to an 
imaginary chum?” 

“Mine isn’t a chum.” 

“Would thee care to tell me?” 


Isabelle rose. 


“T’ll show them to you,” she said, and 
ran up-stairs, and brought a collection of 
letters to lay in Mrs. Benjamin’s lap. 


‘Thank thee, 

The girl nodded. 
the first one. It 
Regular Parents’ 
herself down by 
away, while Mrs. 


dear. I may read them?” 

Mrs. Benjamin lifted 
was addressed to “My 
Isabelle went and threw 
the fire, her face turned 
Benjamin read: 


“Oh, my dear Parent 

I wish you could see this beautiful school 
I've come to. It has hills, and a large 
house, and Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin. Mr. 
Benjamin has a wrinkly smilc, and Mrs. 
Benjamin is so understanding. 

They are Quakers and say ‘thee’ and 
‘thou’ for ‘you’. It is sweet! When I come 
home let us say thee and thou to each other, 
will you? It sounds so very special. 

We study out of doors, and it is fun. 
We play lots of things, like basket-ball in 


My room- 


young girl 


the field, so we are healthy. 
mate is Peggy Starr, a very 
This is Sunday, and all the girls write 
home, so I write to you—dear, dear, regu- 
lar parents. I think of you a great deal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin are just like you, 
that is why I love them so dearly. I am 
glad we are poor and have only each other, 
aren't you? I know some people named 
Max and Wally, who are rich. They have 
so much golf, and parties, that they can’t 
ever bother with their child, except to scold 
her. But you only care about me, don't 
you? And you like to hear what I do at 
school. I would be lonesome without you. 
I will try hard to do good, because I 
love you so much. 
Your loving daughter, Isabelle. 
Mrs. 
at the 


Benjamin finished them, then looked 
girl, whose face was turned away, 
and her smile was very tender. She spoke 
simply, without a touch of sentimentality. 

“Dear, they are very sweet and loving 
letters. I am glad thee thinks Mr. Ben- 
jamin and I are like thy “regular parents” 

Isabelle looked at her shyly 

“Suppose we make an agreement, Isa- 
belle. Thee is to write a short letter to 
thy father every Sunday, and the rest ot 
the letter hour can be devoted to thy regu- 
lar parents. This letter thee will post to 
me, and since I have no regular daughter, 
every Sunday afternoon I will post a letter 
to thee. Is that a bargain?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the girl, flaming to meet 
this suggestion, this understanding. ‘Oh, 
dear Mrs. Benjamin,” she added, “you are 
so loveful!” 


HE new relationship established _ be- 
tween Mrs. Benjamin and Isabelle was 
so precious to the little girl that she aban- 


doned her banner of revolt, once for all, 
and gave herself up to the congenial at- 
mosphere of Hill Top. It was the only 


home she had ever known, since home is a 
matter of love and people, rather than a 
matter of bricks and stones. 

The secret correspondence was a 
plete outlet for Isabelle’s imagination, 
she pored over the letters her “regular 
mother” wrote her with utter devotion. She 
put them away to keep for all her life. 
They were indeed wonderful letters, full of 
the fine idealism, the working philosophy 
that inspired the Benjamins. When there 
was some misdemeanor, or some fractured 
rule to be called to Isabelle’s attention, it 


com- 
and 


was delicately introduced into the weekly 
letter, instead of being talked out in the 


library. 

Excess vitality got the girl into scrapes 
sometimes, but, as the Benjamins came to 
understand her better and to love her, they 
found ways of appealing to her common 
sense, or her instinct for justice, to which 
she never failed to respond. Her quick 
mind had already put her at the head of 
her classes. 

The out-of-door life and her enjoyment 
of everything began to show in her whole 
bearing. Her face lost its sharp curves, 
she took on some flesh, her color was high 
and her eyes bright. At last she was com- 
ing into her birthright of happy, normal 
childhood. 

The letters home continued to be writ- 
ten to Wally, and once in a long while she 
had a brief note from him. 

“What kind of a father have you got?” 
she inquired of Peggy one day after the 
perusal of one of these epistles. 

“He is very nice, I think. He was sorry 
I wasn’t a boy, but he always gives me five 
dollars whenever he sees me. What kind 
is yours? 

“Wally is the nicest person 
ily,” she said guardedly. 

“Is your father handsome?” 
Isabelle hesitated a second. 
“Yes—very.” 

“Mine isn’t. He’s fat—awf'ly fat! 
head blouses over his collar all round.” 

“You mean his neck.” 

“No, he hasn’t any neck—it’s the back 
of his head. Don’t you wish your father 
looked like a Gibson man?” 

“Mine does.” 

“Really?” 

Yes. Very tall and broad-shouldered, 
with wavy hair, gray eves, and wonderful 
teeth! He’s very smart-looking—oh, very!” 

“Oh, Isabelle, he must be grand!” ejacu- 
lated Peggy. 

“You ought to see him on a horse. 
just superb!” she answered, 
with her fairy-story. 

“Who is?” asked one of the crowd of six 
girls who joined them at this moment. 

“Isabelle’s father. Tell them about him, 
Isabelle,’ urged Peggy, the adoring. 


in our fam- 


His 


He’s 
delighted 


O Isabelle began to enlarge upon the 
theme of the magnificent being, who 
was her father. When she had finished 
with his portrait Wally was a cross be- 
(Continued on page 68) 





























Ohe Allure of the Faraway 
at the Dampton Shops 


HE Furniture which adds so 

poignant.an interest to the guest 

rooms of some old English 
Country Houses, though gathered, 
may-be, here and there by one genera- 
tion after another, yet by its almost 
indefinable sense of kinship ofttime 
makes an unforgettable picture of 
each nook and corner. 


It is one of the Hampton Shops’ sig- 
nificant claims to consideration that 
here may be found not only such 
Furniture as this—an arcaded Table, 
for instance, that is clearly Italian in 
its origin, harmoniously side by side 
with a chair of Charles II’s day—but 
also the loving discernment and expert 
skill which can assemble them together 
and provide the decorative setting of 
which they seem to form a very part. 


Dampeon Shops 






Decoration Antiquities 
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tween a Norse Viking and a Greek god, 
vith a few lines by Charles Dana Gibson 
just to bring him into the realm oi realit 
The girls were thrilled to hear of this 
herol being rhe entreated Isabelle to 
have hi visit her, but she assured them 
that it was out of the question. Thi iper- 
man, t eader of societ ! Wall Street, 
cou never find time to visit this obscure 
spot 

Isabelle lather became legendary 
g imong them, beauti ind godlike 
She shone in the reflected glory of him to 
week His experiences and adventures 
were added to ad un 

And my father was riding on his black 
horse, Nero, when he saw this very beauti- 
ful girl in distress He asked her what 
was the matter and she told him 
falsely accused and the police we 
her 

Oh, what was she accused of, Isabelle?” 
breathlessly. 

Murder,”’ said Isabelle promptly 

Mercy, what did your father do?” 

He hesitated not a minute. With one 
sweep of his arm he lifted her to the saddle 


and started Nero on a gallop 


girl scream 


before him, 
Did the 





Oh, no. She relaxed in his arms. She 
knew she could trust my father. He rushed 
her to his shooting lodge in the forest and 
hid her there for several week 

“But, Isabelle, didn’t he fall in love with 
her? 

Certainly 

“But he was married.” 

“Well, a little thing like that wouldn't 
matter to a man like my father. He loved 
her, but he told her he could not marry her 
because of Max and me 

And did he leave her?’ disconsolately. 

Yes, he left her 


“Did the police find her? 

















Never She went off to Europe and no- 
body ever knew a thing about it 

How did you know about it?” suspi- 
ciously. 

Oh, I am my father’s confidante,” 
boasted Isabelle. We tell each other 
everything.” 

Does he still love her 

Oh, yes, he will bear the marks to his 
grave. 

A sigh went around of sentimental sat 
isfaction. 

“I wish my father was interesting like 
that,” sighed Pegg) 
I" was in the spring, when romance was 

in the very air, that a motor honked up 
the hill, and Wally inquired for Isabelle 
Mrs. Benjamin received him 

I'm anxious about Isabelle he said, 
early in their talk 

Anxious! 

Yes You ve never n ile inv cor! 
about her, or threatened to send her home 
or anything 

We have no complaints to ike Mr 
Benjamin smiled She is a ve cleve 
and delightful child 

Delight l Isabelle 

We find he ) Affectic te, easily 

anaged, full of life ind a it il leacle 
low Isabelle 1 lave r 
Wally soulfulls 

When, at a s Mrs. Ben 
jamin, the girl « ‘ 
that she had char electrified the 
room with he hea ilit 

Walls she ¢ 1 iden! 
went white to the li 

Hello, Isabelle. thought I'd e€ a loo 
it you, in passing 

He kissed her cold cheek awkw i dly 

Don't seem vers pleased to see me he 
added. 

Oh, but I am, Wally, I am he said, 
with an anxious eye on the door 

Thee may have a holida Isabelle, to 
visit with thy fathe We'd be glad to have 
thee spend the night, Mr. Bryce 

“Just here for a few hours, thanks 
Thought I'd look in on the kid. Very kind 
of you, I'm sure 

Mrs. Benjamin left them 

“Wally, do me a favor, aid Isabelle 
breathlessly. 

So soon,” he laughed 

Take me off in the motor for the day 

But I want to see the scho ind meet 
vour pals, and get acquainted with the Ben 

ust like any sche ind 
all the time I t 
in the country, 1€ 
Wally 

All right, come on. You aren't taking 
me off for fear they'll give you away, are 
you?” 

Give me away?” anxiously 

Mrs. Benjamin says you're a_ prize 
pupil, but they can’t get away with that, 
Isabelle. I know you 

No, you don't,’ she laughed. “I’m all 
new.” 

She slipped her arm through his and 


The C 

















urged him forth Come on, Wal be a 
dear 

So she managed to get him in the car, 
ind away fro the house before the school 
trooped in. She had no plan beyond that, 
but she knew that she must never let 
Wally go back to that school. She looked 
at his little weazened face, muffled up in 
his coat collar, and his little pinched hands 
on the wheel. No, only over her dead body 
should the Is see Wally! 

Isabelle set herself to his entertainment, 
and got him into a good humor in no time. 
He roared at her s, her comments on 

> He noted her fine color 

“You're getting handsome, Isabelle.” 

“Beauty is but skin deep. I rely on my 
line of talk,” she replied, and joined in his 
laughter 

Look here, why did you railroad me out 


of that school so fast? 

I thought it would be nicer to have you 
myself,” she replied innocently 
Isabelle, what are you up to?” 
demanded. 





Nothing, Wally, honest. I’m a re- 
formed character. 
HE induced him to take her to lunch at 
the Gay Dog Inn, and they were very 
erry over the meal 
I quite like you, Isabeile.” said Wally. 


ass me to death 

liked Wally,” 
mutual amusement. 
getting on, if I'm to 
said, consult- 


“You used to embart 
I've always rather 
retorted, to their 
See here, I must be 
make Boston for dinner,” he 
ing his watch 

You needn't take me 
school You may drop me at 
the crossroads 

Oh, Tl get you back he protested 

From the moment they were headed 
the school she talked feverishly and thought 
wildly. How could she keep him 
ing to Hill Top? They had some trouble 
with the engine, and while Wally tinkered 
with it, she sat with her eyes screwed shut, 
praying that something would happen to 
save her face 

No extra tit 
bounce that 
he grumbled 
The short 
» when Is: 


you 


she 


to the 
we call 


clear up 
what 


for 


from go- 


es and a balky engine. I'll 
mechanic when I get back,” 
as they started off again. 

spring day was beginning 
ibelle laid her hand on 


to 
his 


his is the crossroads. I get out here,” 





vered ci 


walk, Wally. I need the 


> sai 
Vil 
But 


un vou up,” he an 
I'd rather 
was beginning to get out, he had 
What's 

No plot 

It is 


l obliged for 


the plot?” 
You'll 


sweet of vou 


late now. 


nd 


terribly 
to come Valls i 
the party he said, kissin 
dismounting 


ibelle, have you mu 


and 
| body ? 
he asked 


“Not vet 





Then with a wave and 


hill, 


ip the and 








epeatedt yu 
on me not to lie again Flushed 
m, happy as a ¢ 
the school She was 


from the girl 


and re- 
she 


greeted 





icket 


howls of s 





v choruses 
Isabelle escaped the 
been saved once, but she dared 
tamper with fate again. At every thoug cht 
speeding Boston, she 
a deep sigh ot 


all 





back to 
reliet 
seated at Mr. 


were 


Benjamin aske 


suppe 


“EPP thee have a pleasant day with thy 
father ] ] og 2 





of envious eyes were upon her. 
’ she sighed 

we could not keep him over- 
Ben- 
the 
de- 
d- 


one 


maid entered to speak to Mrs 
whereupon and 
Isabelle upon 
s of her tongue s 
clave mouth 
eard a l 
gine wouldn't 


she rose leit 
irging 
whe n ft 


to the roof of her 





Was € the 


3 
holiday, 


voice say 
pares 
iolently 

para lysis, 


tire punctured 
for a fatal stroke 
but in vain. Mrs. 
llowed by an irritated 





praved \ 





Benjamin 
dapper 
‘A 


ir, we have a guest. This 





the table, audible, 
had Wally Bryce 
stared these 
strange looks upon 


read 
in his life 





tior e 


ié i l i 
rls, who turned aa 


ricket 


him \s for Isabelle, at the moment she 
would not have hesitated at patricide, but 
that being out of the question, she burst 


into peal after peal of hysterical laughter. 









and Mrs. Benjamin were perfectly 
ighast at the behavior of the school, and 
Wally remarked irritably: 
“Shut up, Isabelle, shut up!” 
HAT supper proved to be a most diffi- 
cult meal! Usually when there were 
guests, the girls talked and behaved very 
prettily, but on this occasion they sat like 
silent, accusing ghosts, eating in unbroken 
stillness. Mrs. Benjamin tried to lead them 


in vain. There were 
which she could 


into conversation, but 
currents of feeling 
not understand or cope with. Isabelle bab- 
bled on, with intermittent fits of hysterical 
laughter. Whenever she spoke, black looks 


cross 


were concentrated upon her; when Wally 
spoke they were transferred to him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin did their best, but they 


were relieved when the ordeal was over, and 
the girls went off to the study room. 
Isabelle was excused, because of her guest. 
She was glad of every moment that post- 
poned her hour of reckoning. Wally could 
be disposed of, but the girls must be met. 


The Benjamins had duties to attend to, so 
Wally and his daughter were left alone 
for a quarter of an hour in the library. 
“Look here,” he burst out at her, “what's 
the matter with those kids? 
Matter?” innocently. 
They glared at me as if I had mur- 


dered their mothers! Do they always eat 
in dead silence like that? 

Isabelle cast a glance over her shoulder 
to see that they were quite alone. 

This is what I tried to save you from,’ 

she whispered. 

“You mean 
off this morning, 
evening? 

She nodded solemnly. 


The machine balked, 


bundled me 
me out this 


that’s why you 
and barred 


the tire blew out, 


I had to come back,” he apologized. 
What's the matter with ’em, anyhow?” 

You see we have a society for the dis- 
couragement of visiting parents. 

“What's the point?” 

You see, we — a great deal from 
our parents at home, but here we are free. 
The minute they begin visiting us, the 
trouble begins. So when they come, we 
are pledged to act like this, and they never 


come again 


Nice hospitable lot of kids! And do the 


Benjamins stand for this 
‘They don’t know aus it; it’s a secret.” 
They can see, can't they? A blind man 


could have seen their outrageous manners,” 
he remarked hotly 
“Parents have 
vou know, and 
them,” calmly. 
Well, I'm 
“Don't swear, 
like it 
I never heard such nerve in 
Byacg setting themselves up 
‘Try to put yourself in our place, Wally. 
W hay you were at did you long to 
have your mother visit you?” 
That was different 
No, that was the 
I tried to you, 
I've 
against 
parents, 


too, 
with 


outrageous 
we have to 


manners, 
put up 


Wally. Quakers don’t 


my life! 


school. 


same,” she 
save but 
enjoyed your 
our rules 
and if I 


said finally. 
would come 
visit very much, 
to act kind to 
do Ill be ex- 


you 


but its 
visiting 
pelled.” 

“I suppose you'd 
night ircastically 
No, but get 
morning, and 


like me to leave to- 


can in 
things 


off soon 


me 


as 


let 


as you 
manage 


A! this point the Benjamins joined them, 
4 conversation became general. Isa- 
belle withdrew into her own mind, to think 
ahead how to avert the next crisis. When 
the down tor the hour of relaxa- 
tion, there would be more embarrassment, 
unless she could manage. She strolled to 
the window and looked out. 

There was a brilliant tull moon, 
ing its largesse over the hills. They looked 
so calm, remote—‘why did humans in- 
troduce such problems into the scheme of 
things?” questioned Isabelle precociously. 
But the view gave her an idea 

‘Mrs. Benjamin,” she cried, “might we 
have a moonlight tramp and show my father 
some of our walks? 

“Would thy father like that? 
co for a walk in the moonlight, 
The girls like it before they 
Would thee enjoy it?” 

Isabelle fixed him with a 
nodded. 


girls came 


shower- 


so 


We often 
Mr. Bryce. 
to bed. 


zo 


stern eye, and 


Why. yes, I think that would be nice,” 
said Wally, who hated walking. 
When the girls came down they silently 


accepted the plan. They put on their sweat- 


ers and boots, as the spring was young and 

the ground soft Mrs. Benjamin marveled 

at their restraint, but laid it to their com- 
os 


mendable desire to appear well before their 
guest. Two by two they — dumbly 
behind the Benjamins and the Bryces. Up 
hill and down they went. Isabelle felt 
their eyes like javelins in her back, even 
while she kept up a lively stream of con- 
versation. 

“Girls, thee need not walk in line,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Benjamin. “Show thy father 
the sowing game, Isabelle. Lead the girls 
out. This is a game thy daughter invented, 
Mr. Bryce, which we love to play.” 

Isabelle, thus adjured, stepped forth, 
swept the enemy with a glance and took 
command, It was really a sort of dance, 
whirling and circling and sowing seed in 
pantomime. Usually it was a wild, laugh- 


ing, happy affair, with antics and pranks 
extemporaneously introduced—but to- night 
it was as forced and funereal as a chorus 
of grave-diggers. Mr. Bryce murmured ap- 
preciation, Mrs. Benjamin looked her 
question to her husband, who shook his 
head. 

\iter what seemed to Wally ages of tor- 


ment and a hundred miles or so of action, 
they went back to the school and to bed. 
Reminded by Isabelle, he arranged for an 
early start, and then Wally’s part in the 
episode was closed. 7 
UT Isabelle’s 
Peggy was 


troubles had just begun. 
in bed when she entered 
their room, and Isabelle was sure she was 
awake, although her face was toward the 
wall, and no answer to questions passed 
her lips. Isabelle hurried to put out the 
light, but when she was in bed, whispers 
seemed to surround her, fingers to point at 
her out of the dark. She turned the situa- 


tion over and over in her mind. She had 
spared Wally the truth, but she herself 
must face it. Unless she could think of a 


way to explain her fairy stories to the girls, 
her position as leader in that school was 
lost. She invented this explanation and 
that, only to discard them. It seemed as if 
only her death could solve the problem, 
and she felt that to be extreme, under the 
circumstances. 

She turned, 


and tossed, and agonized for 


hours, to fall, finally, into a troubled sleep, 
beset by dreams of herself, as a sort of 
pariah, wandering through her school-days 


on the edge of things 
The next day brought no soothing sur- 
prise. Cold nods of good morning greeted 
her, groups of whispering critics edged away 
from her contaminating presence. Even 
Peggy, the faithful, had gone over to the 
enemy. The nervous strain of the day 
told on her, and when she made a_ bad 
mist ike in a recitation the class tittered. 
‘Why, girls,” said Mr. Benjamin in sur- 


prise, “it is not courteous to laugh at a mis- 
take.” 

Evening brought Isabelle to a state of 
complete despair. The heavens had not 


this time. She was to 
expiate in full. Then she rose to new 
heights. She determined to make full con- 
fession and demand a public sentence. She 
would make herself suffer to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

True to instinct, even in despair, 
waited until the girls had gathered 
recreation hour before bedtime. Then 
rose up, and, as it were, laid her 
upon the block. 

Mrs. Benjamin, I have to be punished,” 
she said. 

“Does thee, 


opened to save her 


she 
for 
she 
head 


Isabelle?” 


“I want the girls to pronounce my sen- 
tence.” 
Mr. Benjamin smiled at his wife. 


“I hope thy friends will temper justice 
with mercy, Isabelle,’ he remarked with 
the wrinkly smile threatening. “What is 
thy crime?” 


“It’s about my father,” began the cul- 
prit. 

Yes, what about thy father?” 

The girls eyed her hostilely, where she 


stood by the fireplace dominating the scene. 
“I’ve always loved beautiful people so 
began intensely. 
That is no sin,’ 
jamin, 

“I admire big, handsome men—” 

One of the girls sniffed. This sound let 


% 
she 


encouraged Mrs. Ben- 


loose the flow of Isabelle’s histrionic re- 
morse. 
“Oh, you must listen to me,” she cried, 


“you cannot condemn me until I have told 


‘That is fair,” 
Benjamin. 
“It was always a disappointment to me 
that my father was so little and queer. 
“But Isabelle—” interrupted Mrs. 
jamin quickly. 


said the calm voice of 


Ben- 


_ “Please, I have to say what I think, or 
it isn't a true story. Wally is much the 
nicest person in our family, but somehow 


he never seemed to count with anybody.’ 
This daring focussed their attention. Mrs. 
Benjamin shook her head at her husband, 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Co 


a bowed, clumsy figure of a man with blue, 


rather childlike eyes, full of unspeakable 
distress. 
here was no question as to the verdict 
no doubt as to the final sentence that 


would be promulgated in due course 





He went out of the court as he had come, 
alone, but now he had no right to the uni- 
form he wore. 

HE passers-by glanced up at him as he 

lingered on the steps of the great gray- 
faced building. For by this time the Theet 
military of them had learnt to recognize 
the insignia of rank and to know the mean 
ing of those gay strips of ribbon And this 
gray-haired officer gave them a_ vicarious 
thrill of adventure—of pride and hope. He 
commanded men, and once in his life he 
had risen splendidly above the common 
level of human valor And he was just a 
simple, unromantic looking old fellow—one 
f themselves. In their mold heroes were 


made 
The soldiers smartened up in earnest as 


they passed him 

He stood there as though immersed in 
grave, impersonal consideration. The uni- 
form lent his burliness dignity, and the 


peak of his cap threw a stern shadow over 
his face. No one could have told that he 
was so dazed and feeble that he was afraid 
to move 

At last he lumbered off the step into the 


crowd It carried him westwards, but he 
moved slowly, like a heavy log in a hurry- 
ing, shallow stream. He kept to the wall- 
side of the pavement and went with his 
head bowed, saluting mechanically—some- 
times needlessly—because he dared not look 
up. If he looked up, people would know 


who he was and what had happened to him. 
He knew that he was in everybody's mind 


his shame was in everybody's mouth. 
There had been questions asked in the 
House—hints in the papers. He had seen 
people whispering together, with furtive 


his direction, as he had passed 
lounge of his hotel. 
the Neuville 


looks in 
through the 
“You know 
that’s the man 
The burden of 
his shoulders 


affair—well, 


a million eyes weighed on 


They could not help but recognize him 
He felt that it was written in his face 
And moreover, in his way, he had been a 


ure amidst a people who liked 
and even common- 


popular fg 
their heroes to be simple 
place men. At every milestone in his life 
he had been dragged under the limelight. 
He remembered, in particular, a photograph 
of his wife and himself at their daughter's 
wedding Colonel Tibbit, V.C., and Lady 
Tibbit leaving the church’’—it had been in 
all the illustrated papers. That was two 
years six months before Lady Tib- 
bit’s death 

The thought of her made him wince, as 
though some one had slashed a whip across 
his face. It made him stumble and go sick 
with pain 

To-morrow 
him 
gazetted. 


ago 


the papers would mention 
for the last time. Then it would be 
Men in India, where he had won 
his honors, men whom he had commanded, 
would stop a minute to exclaim incredu- 
lously. It would be spoken of in France— 
in the trenches—at the mess. 


Cashiered—old Titbits—good Lord!” 

The regiment—what remained of it— 
would cover him over with its own glory. 
But it would not forget. The people of the 


men who had fallen would not forget; they 
would remember his name so long as they 


lived. 
H® crept deeper into himself. Sooner or 
later he would meet one of them—or 

some one whom he knew—a friend who had 
dined with him at his own table, who had 
shot with him over the famous Elderswater 
preserves—a young officer perhaps—a friend 
of his son’s—who had looked up to him. 
And then—what then? How did one be- 
have to a man who had been cashiered? He 
tried to remember how he had behaved to 
voung Carrington who had gone that way, 
but his brain was numb and tired and would 
not concentrate. His thoughts ran hither 
and thither like ants in a disturbed ant- 
heap. They ran back to the scene he had 
just left—to the things that had been said, 
and further back still to the stifling cellar, 
to the lean, hawk-faced major and the final 
catastrophe 

He stopped short. He forgot where he 
was. He forgot to be afraid. Wave after 
wave of humiliation broke over him, sub- 
merging him. How had it happened? In 
all those years it had not happened once— 
not even when he had been beside himself 
with rage or broken with fatigue—and then 

all of a sudden-— 

He tottered on again, shaking his head. 
It was too much. He had ceased to feel or 


think. He was just the husk of an old man, 
blowing before any idle wind. 
An early winter’s night settled on the 


lonel 


streets. One by one the shops closed their 


brazen eyes solemnly, but from under their 
lids furtively twinkling notices, with the 
magic word “Open”, made fun of their own 
cautiousness. The squat black buildings 


themselves retused to take it seriously. In 





the daytime they were places of business— 
grave and inclined to be a little pompous. 

yw they had the look of a whole range of 
robber mountains, whose secret portals 
swung open at a word, revealing hidden 
treasure of indescribable fascination. And 
the little shadowy people themselves might 
have been so many Ali Babas carrying off 
their peli joyfully. Now and then one of 
them would lift a speculative glance to the 
frosty stars as though it was from thence 


the robbers might be expected to return to 
their Jair. 
“Well, 
said at the 
to be at ‘ome myself, 
of tea afterwards.” 
He had blundered into the maelstrom at 
Piccadilly Circus, where a dense crowd 
watched one teeming bus after another lum- 


if they comes they comes,” a voice 
Colonel's elbow. “But I likes 
so’s I can get me cup 


ber past with patient resignation. The 
woman who had spoken was small and 
elderly and knobby with parcels. She kept 
on shaking her head backwards and _for- 
wards in the vain effort to restore her hat 
to its correct angle. “Most times 'm a 


winner at bus-raiding,” she said, “but wot 
with all these ’ere things there ain't no fight 
left in me 

She smiled up at him with a tired friend- 
liness. 


RAPS I can ‘elp,” he said suddenly. 
People made way for him. Even in 

the midst of their own preoccupations they 
were touched at the sight of the big brass 
hat and the shabby little woman. So he 
had luck with the next bus, and just before 
she was swept into its dim maw she looked 





back at him, her hat more than ever over 
one ear 

‘You're a real gent,” she announced 
shrilly; ‘a real gent—and an ‘appy Christ- 
mas to yer : 

The crowd laughed. They threw him 
good-humored, kindly glances. It was as 
though they nodded agreement “Yes—a 
real gent And he smiled back quaver- 
ingly, sheltered by their warmth, their ig- 
norance. Their spirit crept into his empty, 
battered heart. His identity slipped from 
him. He was just what they thought he 
was—one of themselves—an elderly soldier 
on Christmas leave—shopping secretly— 
and trying to make his way home. 

And he had meant to buy something. Of 
course. It had been in his mind all the 
time. Something really splendid—that the 
little chap would be proud of later on. 
Something gorgeous—that would make even 
Gerald and Constance open their mouths 
and their eves with astonishment and re- 
spect. And the money to buy it was in his 
pocket. 


He pushed his way out of the crowd. He 
had a purpose now that kept his poor be- 
wildered thoughts fixed and happy. He 
knew just what he wanted and where to get 
it. He hatl seen it in a shop-window—a 
gold box marvelously inlaid with enamel. 
It would do for a show thing until the boy 
grew up—and then it would do for his cig- 
arette-box—the young beggar! The idea 
amused him. He was even a little proud 
of it. He explained it to the salesman who 
bowed towards him deferentially. What 
was the good of giving babies expensive 
toys which they broke—or ridiculous mugs 
which they didn't know what to do with 
when they grew up? But a swagger cig- 
arette-box—gold and enamel—that would 
be something to grow up for! 

He handled the vulgar, costly thing lov- 
ingly. 

“Will you want it engraved, sir?” 

He looked up with a vague smile in his 
childish blue eyes. Engraved? Of course. 
“To my grandson from Colonel Tibbit, 
V.C.” That was simple and complete. It 
said everything. One of these days 
young beggar would boast about him. 
grandfather, you know, who fought in 
Great War : 

The salesman’s face seemed to spring out 
at him from a dense mist. It grimaced at 
him malevolently—it threatened. 


He wasn’t Colonel Tibbit any more. And 
the face knew. 
His big hands fumbled and trembled. 


He wanted to give the box back, but he was 
afraid. If he didn’t propitiate him the man 
would point at him and shout “The Neuville 
who lost the regi- 


affair—that’s the fellow 

ment. Look him!” So he slipped the 
box into his pocket. He even left his 
change on the counter. And apparently the 


shopman was appeased, for when he caught 
him up in the street. he smiled and bowed as 
deierentially as ever 

It was quite dark now. The old-time 
London, that had once bedizened the night 
with blatant glare and vulgar wealth, had 


Tibbit 


(Continued from page 


H o 


Comes 
25) 


become 
terious, 


a place of enchantment, dim, mys- 
ennobled, its background a deepen- 
ing silence against which each sound, al- 
most each footfall, stood out alone. The 
people came and went like ghosts haunting 
some forsaken city. The rare lights of the 
streets, the dying traffic were like fireflies 
dancing through the purple darkness. But 
eastwards the jagged roofs stood out, knife- 
sharp, as though beyond them a great light 
was rising in solemn state. 

rhe air was still and very cold. 
Colonel Tibbit shivered in it. His mind, 
that had been stung to activity by terror, 
wandered again. He thought vaguely that 
he would like to rest somewhere—in some 
big chair before a fire—to hold his hands 
out to the blaze—to sleep a little. He 
thought of the smoking-room in the club, 
where the great fire roared day and night; 
of the rich luxurious scent of cigars; of the 
familiar hum of friendly voices. He was 
thinking of all this and hardly knew that 
he had crossed through into Piccadilly. He 
was on the park side and met no one to 
disturb him, The great thoroughfare shone 


The late 


under the Fern 5. like a dim, empty 
river, 
ND then suddenly he stopped. For op- 
posite him was his destination. The 


blinds were drawn, but he could see James, 
the hall porter, standing on the steps look- 
ing up earnestly at the metallic sky. 

James had served all through the Boer 
War. He knew every one—everything. He 
was a standing joke with his uncanny 
knowledge. 

The old man, hiding in the shadow, had 
a moment of terrible lucidity. He knew 
that, in the familiar room towards which 
he had turned in his despair, there were 
friends who would look away when he en- 
tered—out of pity or disgus t—and that to- 
morrow he would resign to save them 
trouble. 

Where did men go who were cashiered? 

He thought of his daughter’s home in 
Eton Square and of his son’s old chambers 





in the Albany. His son was lieutenant in 
the Guards and home on leave. His son 
and his daughter were very like their 
mother. He thought how they would look 
at him 

He thought of Elderswater —by his 
courtesy—of the cozy expensive rooms in 
his hotel, where every servant knew him 





and his whole history. 
What happened to men who were cash- 


iered? Were they given little pensions by 
their disgraced people and told to hide 


themselves But where in the whole world 
was there a hiding-place? 

He did not know. He was quite close 
now, and sick and weak, so that he clung 
to the park railings, crawling along like 
some broken old tramp. Even when the 
burly shadow of a policeman loomed up 
over him, he could not hold himself upright. 

“Na then—wot’'s orl this about?’’ The 
round eye of a lantern flashed _inquisitively 
over the bowed figure. The Colonel's face 
was hidden, but not the uniform or the 
gaudy strips of ribbons. And the police- 
man was an old soldier. “Beg pardon, sir. 
Nothing wrong I hope?” 

“No—nothing—nothing—”’ 

The man lifted his face to the crescent 
moon riding over the city. 

“First warning’s out, sir. 
ting home.” 

The Colonel nodded to himself. 
groped in his pocket. 


Better be get- 


His hand 


“Home,” he said. “Yes, that’s it—home 
—thank you, constable—” 
“Thank you, sir. A ‘appy Christmas, 


sir. Good night—” 

He moved on, stolid and imperturbable, 
a very epitome of his race under a threat. 
Behind him two stragglers—a man and a 
woman, arms linked—came out into the 
lamplight. They too stopped to glance sky- 
wards, and the woman put her fingers to 
her nose rudely. 

“Stop the buses? 
tubes crammed like 
sees ‘ome to-night we ’as to 
boy!” 

‘Wot! 
Rooad?”’ 

‘And why not? With bloomin’ fireworks 
and a band playing to keep you in step? 
G’arn, Samuel. You don’t ‘arf want some- 
think for your money, you don’t! Fergot- 
ten there's a war on, ain't you?” 

They proceeded on their way, vocifer- 
ously cheerful, and the Colonel looked after 
them His face was puckered with the 
puzzled wistful lines of a man striving to 

y hold on some old memory. For a min- 
ute it lasted. Then, like a clumsy, rudder- 
less boat suddenly caught by the full swing 
of a swift current, he turned and followed 
the two receding shadows eastwards. 


You bet! And the 
sardine-tins. If we 
foot it, old 


Orl the way to the Old Kent 


HEN she waved to him from the ward 
door, she was still smiling. She even 
winked, though his bed was too far off for 


m e 


him to have appreciated the effort. But 
outside she broke down. Everything about 
her seemed to go to pieces, as though she 
and her clothes had been hung together on 
a wire which had suddenly given way. 
When she had gone into the ward she had 
been rather a smart, trim figure, but now 
her feather hat flopped on one side, and her 
hair fell over her puckered face in wisps 
and her coat with the real imitation skunk 
collar hung about her shapelessly, like an 
old dressing-gown. The nurse patted her 
consolingly on the arm, 
“Of course it’s a shock to you. You're 
not accustomed to sclae people like that—” 
“And you're too bloomin’ well accus- 
tomed to it—’’ Lizzy Phipps retorted vic- 
iously. ‘You're always seein’ ’em like that. 
My belief is you don’t know wot an ole 
‘uman being looks like.” 
“Oh, come!”’ the nurse protested, smiling. 
The girl rubbed the tears off her chin. 
“Oh, I knows I'm a pig! I ’aven’t no 


cause to bite your ‘ead off any ‘ow. You've 
all been angels to "im—that’s wot ’e said. I 
ought to be on me knees to you. But I 


ain't got the sweetest temper in the world, 
and when I sees ‘im like that—a little bit 
of a white thing—'im that was so fine and 
upstanding—why I wants to knife some- 
body—fer choice that old blighter—that 
dodderin’ old skunk wot’s done it all—” 

“It’s no use blaming people,” the nurse 
interposed quietly, “your husband might 
have been wounded anyhow. We ought not 
to blame people in authority. We don’t 
know enough— 

The girl turned on her with a curious ex- 
pression on her bitter, tear-stained face. 

“Some of us knows a lot more than you'd 
think,” she said, “and I know that when 
a man’s done one real low-down dirty trick 
in ‘is life and ‘asn’t owned up and paid for 
it, ’e ‘d do another sooner or later, no matter 
if ‘is ’ole chest is jingling with V¥L's. 
said it long ago, and it’s true. 

The nurse looked doubtful. 

“Anyhow, your husband is doing finely. 
You don’t need to worry. 

“I ain't going to worry. I’m goin’ to 
"ave a drink—one drink, two drinks, three 
drinks, till I gets ’is poor white face out of 
me ‘ead. That’s wot I’m going to do—” 

“But you can’t. It’s only two o’clock—” 

“I can wait then,” the girl answered 
grimly. “I ain’t goin’ ‘ome to ’is people 
till I'm soaked jolly, so there!’ 


HE nurse sighed, 
her work lay 


but made no protest. 
in a neighborhood where 


the dullest of us gets understanding. “Well, 
each man to his own medicine,” she said. 


“But don’t get yourself into trouble—” 

“I carries my liquor like a lidy,” 
other retorted with some pride. 

So it came about that Mrs. Lizzy Phipps 
had her three drinks and more at the “Green 
Lion”, and, as the night wore on and an 
uneasy peace descended upon the teeming 
East End streets, she became the center of 
an appreciative crowd which leant against 
the bar, glass in hand, and nodded grave, 
slightly fuddled agreement to her bitter and 
pungent criticisms. By the time she had 
finished with them, there were few lights 
left in England that had not begun to burn 
very low indeed. If they had been as re- 
splendent electric globes in the popular im- 
agination, she turned them into penny dips, 
flickering dismally in the wind of her wrath, 
She poured her cockney wit over them with 
a liberality which brought her within the 
reach of the Defense of the Realm Act, but 
a policeman himself would hardly have 
cared to remind her of the fact. For her 
flushed, unhappily grinning face had a look 
of something withheld—something danger- 
ous. 

“And now this blighter—” 
finally, 


the 


she exploded 
“this old fool wot goes and chucks 
away is men for the fun of the thing—wot 
about ’im? Oh, I know ’e’s a fine ‘ero! 
Not much chance of forgettin’ it, I ’adn’t. 
Nothing would quiet my boy but getting 
into ‘is regiment—and talk about ’im every 
time "e come ’ome on leave—my ears, ’ 
‘e talked! And now look at ’im. ’E’ll 
never play footer agin, not in this life. I 
say they ought to put ’is bloomin’ ’ero up 
against a wall—but they won't. They’ll 
give a smack and tell ’im to run away and 
do it again somewhere else. I knows ’em—” 
She brought her clenched fist down on the 
counter with an oath. “If it wasn’t for 
them ’Uns I'd wash me ‘ands of the ’ole 
country, I would- 

At that identical moment a maroon sig- 
nal went up from the next street. The det- 
onation seemed to silence the whole city. 
It was repeated at intervals, now close at 
hand, now in the muffled distance, till there 
was no corner which had not received its 
message. Everywhere people stood still and 
looked up at the night sky and said, “There 
they are again!” in various tones of bore- 
dom. 

In the Green Lion the hush lasted barely 

(Continued on page 72) 
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a few seconds. Then a man tipped down 
the contents of his glass and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand with an 
air of regretful finality. 

“Well, the ‘erald angels ‘ave turned up 
any’ow,” he said. “I'd better be gettin 
1 The missus likes to ‘ave us all under 


‘ome. ndet 
one roof. All die together sort o _thing! 
Ain't my idea. I says: ‘Scatter us, so as 
the "Uns won't ‘ave the satisfaction ot 


wipin’ out the ‘ole ‘Iggins family at one 
swoop. But you can’t argue with wimmin. 
Good night, lidies and gents. 


E sauntered out through the swinging 

doors, and the rest of the company 
followed him—all but one fatalist who or- 
dered another pint. 

“I sticks to me beer to the bitter end,” 
he said, “and if I dies I dies ’appy.” 

The dark streets showed a passing live- 
liness. Belated revelers made their way 
home, and whole families, laden with treas- 
ure and all the contraptions essential to an 
evening picnic, streamed towards the tubes. 
Such dogs and cats as could be smuggled 
under shawls and aprons went with them, 
and the air was full of muttered injunctions 
to “Urry up and not to let ’em bark”. 

But gradually the bustle passed. By the 
time Lizzy Phipps had reached her des- 
tination all but a few inveterate sightseers 
had sought shelter. The street was quiet 
and apparently empty. The squat little 
houses, that had an air of having once been 
cottages in a country lane, were wrapped 
in dignified silence. They had no part with 
the overcrowded, noisy tenements of the 
great thoroughfare. They had their own 
way of meeting danger—their own memories 
and traditions. 

Lizzy Phipps had her key in the latch 
when the distance shook with the first rumble 
of guns. She looked back. She knew the 
whole business by heart now—when the 
outer defenses were at work, and when 
things were getting too hot to be comfort- 
able, and even the quality of the guns them- 
selves—and it had long since ceased to be 
amusing. Nevertheless there was always 
a certain joy in watching the great search- 
lights hunting across the sky. They were 
the most beautiful things Lizzy Phipps had 
ever seen, and she wanted to have one look 
at them— ; 

It was then she noticed the man leaning 
against the railings. He had been so mo- 
tionless that she had passed him by as a 
shadow, but now he moved suddenly—it 
was almost as though he wanted to see 
past her through the half-open door—and 
she caught a glimpse of his white face.¢ She 
knew that he was in some sort of uniform, 
but as her eyes accustomed themselves to 
the half-light she saw that it was tattered 
and disheveled-looking. There was a long 
horizontal tear on the left breast of his 
tunic as though something had been ripped 
off. ; 

“You'd better be getting ‘ome, old chap,” 
she said over her shoulder. “Even if you 
are drunk you'll be safer there.” 

He did not answer, and she lifted her 
red, swollen eyes back to the sky across 
which the search-lights swept in disciplined 
but baffled pursuit. For the crescent moon, 
now at her zenith, drank up their strength. 
She seemed to lure them on with promises 
of help whilst she hid the malignant thing 
they sought. There was something evil 
about her—like a pallid witch— 

The guns were silent. They held their 
breath, waiting. When they spoke again 
Lizzy Phipps, for one, knew that the enemy 
had broken through. Their chorus was a 
continuous roar. The shells ripped the air 
overhead like a sheet of calico. And in 
the midst of this there sounded, curiously 
isolated and distinct, a low-pitched, ominous 
droning. 

Lizzy Phipps ran down the steps. She 
seized the unknown man by the arm. 

“You come along,” she said curtly, “we 
don’t want no funerals in this street.” 

And she dragged him in, slamming the 
door, just as the earth rocked under a ter- 
rific reverberating blow. 





‘TT'S all right, Mammy. No ’arm done, 
Keep your ‘air on, there’s a dear!” 

The narrow passage was in darkness ex- 
cept at the far end, where a door which 
apparently led underground showed a faint 
reflected light. The shadow of a woman 
flitted before it like a ghost. 

“Oh, Lizzy, Lizzy, where have you been?” 

The girl answered with a gruff, unwilling 
tenderness. 

“Oh, go hon with you, Mammy, you're 
always anxious! As though anything ever 
‘appened to my sort! ‘Ere, I’ve brought 
you a drunk. Leanin’ up against the rail- 
ings ’e was, as though the place belonged 
to ‘im. I ain’t givin’ the ’Un anything for 
nothing, so I brought ’im in. My word, it 
was a near thing too—” 

“They're overhead. Come down quick. 
We're all ther Father’s almost asleep—” 


“Lucky to be deaf these nights!’ She 
jerked her companion’s arm. “Now you 
come quiet,” she urged. “The cellar steps 
aren't much catch for any one in your state, 
and you've been near enough to trouble for 
one evening.”. Then something in his si- 
lence, his feeble clinging to her, touched her 


to pity. “Poor old boy, ain't ’arf shaken 
up, are you? Ought to ‘ave been tucked up 
in bed hours ago. Hold tight.” But he 


did not stumble—not even over the last 
step of all, which was a trap for the un- 
wary and she congratulated him. ‘Might 
be at ‘ome, you might!” she said. 

The cellar was low-roofed and dark, 
smelling mustily of old, discarded things. 
Wooden boxes, broken sticks of furniture, 
waste strips of carpet, which had found 
their home there, had been pushed aside or 
made to serve a new purpose. There was 
a divan of straw over a ragged mattress, 
and a candle stuck in its own grease stood 
on a soap-box table in the midst of cups, 
a_ tin kettle and a_ battered spirit-lamp. 
Though it gave a frail uncertain light, there 
was something brave and cheerful about it, 
as though, with the rest of its companions, 
it were making the best of trouble. 


VERY old man sat on the mattress 

nursing a bundle that whimpered feebly. 
He and his charge were so wrapped in 
blankets that they were almost hidden, but 
as the barrage overhead reached the height 
of its frenzy a solemn, distressed old face 
lifted itself to the light. 

“They didn’t ought to do such things,” 
he reproved drowsily. “T’ain't right— 
tain’t Christian—’ And slept again. 

Lizzy Phipps laughed. 

“Christians! ‘Oos a Christian in this 
bloomin’ world? ’Oo wants to forgive ’is 
enemies? I don’t—’’ She let go her hold 
on the stranger’s arm, and he slipped away 
from her and crouched down in the shadow, 
his hand over his eyes. He had lost his 
cap, and she saw that he was gray-haired 
and that his hands trembled. “Short of a 
direct ‘it, we're as safe as the Bank of 
England,” she comforted roughly, “and if 
we gets a direct ’it—well, we shan’t know 
it, so it’s orl right any’ow.”’ 

But he did not answer, and the other 
woman looked at him across the candle 
flame. 

“It comes hard on some of us,” she said 
gently. She was past middle-age. The 
hair, smoothed down gravely on either side 
of the small head, was worn thin and thc 
light cut the lines about her mouth and 
eyes to deep, sorrowful furrows. But the 
mouth itself had a certain sweetness, and 
the eyes were young because of their ex- 
pression of simple faith. They looked as 
though they had always hoped and believed 
the best. “One worries so about other 
people,” she said. “If we’re all together it 
seems easier. Oh, Liz, we've been so anxious 
—it’s been so terrible waiting. We didn’t 
know what to think. Why didn’t you come 
back?” 

Lizzy Phipps crouched down against the 
wall, her arms clasped about her knees, her 
hair hanging like a black web over her 
sullen, unhappy face. 

“I couldn't,” she said. “I wasn’t coming 
‘ome feeling as I did. It wouldn’t ’ave 
been fair. The nurse said ’e was doing fine 
—but I couldn’t see it like that. I'd ’ave 
frightened you. I ’ad to get my feet first.” 
She ground her teeth together. “Even now 
—TI can see ‘im lying there—with this go- 
ing on over ’is ’ead—and ’im ’elpless, not 
able to save ’imself or to ’it back—”’ 

“Was he so bad, Liz?” 

The girl stretched out her arms with a 
simple tenderness. 

“°E was just a kid—just a ’andful. I 
could ‘ave picked him up—like that—and 
carried ’im. And ’is voice—it might ’ave 
been a bird chirping. It fair did fer me! 
I sat there grinning and winking, and mak- 
ing silly jokes so ’e shouldn’t know. But 
inside—I was crying me ‘eart out—” 

“Poor Jim—my poor Jim—” 

“°E’ll never run again,’ the girl mut- 
tered, “nor play footer no more.’ She sat 
with her face between her fists, staring 
blankly across the light, and for a moment 
the shadowy cellar was very still. The gun- 
fire had shifted northwards. They felt, 
rather than heard, its muffled continuous 
beat upon the earth. 

“IT wouldn't ‘ave felt it so,” the girl went 
on somberly, “if it had been for something 


worth while. ’E ain't the only one—I 
knows that. I didn’t make no fuss when 
’e went. I was ready for ‘im to do ’is bit, 


even if ’e never came back. But for noth- 
ing—just chucked away—scrap-’eaped be- 
cause an old scamp couldn’t do without ’is 
booze 2 

“That isn’t true, Liz.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” She turned her fierce 
eyes on the older woman with a look al- 
most of hate. “Oh, you’d say that of 
course! But other people know better. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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There's talk in Parliament—and ‘ints in the 
papers. There was a chap at the Green 
Lion whose brother was in the regiment. 
‘E was in the very place where the order 
was given. “E said the old man couldn't 
stand straight nor talk straight. °“E was 
just gabbling nonsense. And up-stairs the 
boys were being blown to bits. But ‘e 
didn’t care. “E’d got ’is V.C. and ’is 
cushy job. °E could sit tight and swig—” 

“It isn’t true,’ the old woman said 
quietly and authoritatively. 


p22" PHIPPS threw back her dis- 
heveled head and laughed. She laughed 
till the baby woke with a feeble cry and 
the old man looked up, blinking and dis- 
tressed. 

“It ain’t Christian,’ he said, “not to do 
things like that.” 

“You and ‘im!? ’ Lizzy Phipps flung out 
in wild scorn. “You make me sick! You'd 
stick up for ’im, if ’e killed you. Youd 
say, ‘Please Gawd—it ain’t true—’e didn’t 
do it. I reckon when ’e married ’is precious 
Lady Nibbs, you just threw up your eyes 
to ’eaven and said, ‘It’s all for the best. 
’E’s done the right thing.’ And now that 
’e’s ‘arf killed your boy, you ain’t got a 
word to say. You won't believe what every 
one knows—” 

The old woman clasped her gnarled, 
work-stained hands patiently. 

“They don’t know. Not really. It’s 
better to think kindly.” 

“Oh, no, it ain’t—not always—not by a 
long way!” She drew herself up like some 
one who, after long bitter restraint, closes 
with an enemy. “You listen ’ere, Mammy. 
You shall ’ave it straight for once. You've 
nigh on messed up my life, you and Jim, 
between you—with your kindly thinking. 
It weren't kindly. It was proud—blind 
proud. Oh, you couldn’t kid me! I saw 
it in your face that day Jim brought me 
’ome as ’is girl. ‘She ain’t good enough.’ 
That’s what you thought. And I’ve seen 
it in Jim’s face too, though ’e loved me. 
I’ve seen ’im thinking, ‘Supposing I got on 
too—wot abart ’er?’ Because ’e knew I 
wasn’t classy and never could be—'cause I 
don’t speak fine like you and Jim ‘ave 
learnt to do and never shall. And when 
Jim got into that regiment, I knew what ’e 
was thinking of and it fair broke my ’eart.” 
She gulped down the rising tears with a 
fierce, angry effort. ‘You've ’ad ’im in your 
minds all the time,” she stammered, “you’ve 
never forgotten—you've never let Jim for- 
get. It’s been a sort of precious secret be- 
tween you. You looked up at ’im, as 
though ’e were a bloomin’ god—trying to 
be worthy of ’im—'im as did the meanest, 
dirtiest thing a man can do—and you 
looked down on me, ’0o would ’ave given 
my life to save Jim’s little finger—or yours, 
Mammy, because I was common dirt—” 

“No, no, Liz—” 

The girl laughed again. 

“Well, now look at your fine ’ero,” she 
sneered, “look at ’im! There ain’t nothing 
to be proud of now. If ’e’d been a poor 
Tommy, they’d ’ave put ‘im up against a 
wall and shot ’im. Drunk ’e was—drunk 
with ’is men dying around ’?im—” 

“That isn’t true,” the old woman re- 
peated gently. “I know it isn’t—” 


HEY had forgotten the man huddled 

against the wall, but now he moved sud- 
denly and violently so that the rough table 
was overturned and the candle sputtered 
and went out. In the confined space the 
noise of falling crockery was deafening— 
terrifying. It synchronized with the return- 
ing boom of the guns ard in a moment the 
cellar had grown hot and stifling with panic. 
No one spoke. The pitch darkness cut 
them off from each other. Each in his own 
utter isolation came back to the reality. 

“They're nearer again,” Lizzy Phipps 
whispered at last, “I thought it was a bomb. 
I wish I knew ‘where I ’ad my matches. 
Wot cher do it for, old boy?” 

“J couldn’t bear it,’ the man answered 
loudly and passionately. “It was just the 
same—out there—the noise—and the light 
—and the faces—I couldn’t bear it.” They 
turned amazedly in the direction of his 
voice. It was as though they realized him 
for the first time. He went on again, but 
in a changed tone—half-pompous, half piti- 
ful, each word separated by a sort of gasp. 
“He only drank a mouthful—just to steady 
himself,’ he said. “It wasn’t th 
assure you—he—he had had trouble—and 
then something happened—unexpected— 
and he broke down. He couldn’t stand it. 
When one has carried a weight—too long— 
a little thing—finishes. People say he was 
drunk. It—it was just trouble—” 

The old woman nodded to herself. 

“— knew, ” she said gladly, “I knew that 
for sure—” 

But Lizzy Phipps peered at him through 
the darkness like a cat. 

‘’Ow did you know ’oo we was talking 
about?” she asked. 














“Every one’s talking about him,” he an- 
swered. “It’s in the papers—every one 
knows—every where—” 

“Do you know the chap?” 

“IT was in his regiment—"’ 

“Then p’raps you'll tell Mammy ‘ere the 
sort of cur ‘e was. 

She flung it at him, and he answered 
stupidly yet doggedly like a man_half- 
stunned. 

“He wasn’t drunk,” he said, “he wasn’t 
drunk-—” 

“I knew that.” The old woman bent 
forward as though she were trying to come 
nearer to him. ‘He wasn’t that sort. A 
man couldn’t do what he did, and not be 
sober and straight. Think of it, when ’e 
went to India he was just a common Tom- 
my, Alf Tibbit of the 42nd—” She 
stopped for an instant and they knew that 
she was smiling to herself. Through the 
venomous screaming of the shells overhead, 
they waited for the comfort of her voice. 
“It was in a frontier war that his chance 
came,” she said eagerly, like a child re- 
citing a well-learned lesson. “His company 
had been sent on ahead to reconnoiter and 
was ambushed by an overwhelming force 
of the enemy. All Sergeant Tibbit’s officers 
were either killed or wounded, and no help 
came. Sergeant Tibbit rallied his men, and 
by extraordinary skill and courage extri- 
cated them and brought them back with all 
his wounded to the main force. Sergeant 
Tibbit risked his life repeatedly for his 
comrades, and his conduct is beyond all 
praise.” The little recitation was at an end. 

“It was in all the papers,” she said simply. 

“And they gave him the V.C.’ 

Lizzy Phipps threw back her head with 
her vitriolic laugh. 

> was out for it,’ she said, “a pot- 
’unter!”’ 

“And later on he won his commission,” 
the old woman continued steadily. ‘Though 
he was just a poor Tommy they couldn’t 
hold him back. He was a fine soldier. 
People loved him too—his men and all the 
grand people there—and—and he married 
a real lady.” 

“A real lady—to ’ave married ’im! 

“And proud she must have been,” the 
woman answered. “He was the best set-up 
man in the army—tall and handsome he 
was. Any woman might have been proud.” 

Lizzy Phipps waited a moment like a 
tiger-cat before it springs. 

“Did you ever ’ear tell of the girl ’e left 
be’ind ’im?” she asked; “and of the kid— 
of ’ow ’e never came back but left them 
both to shame and misery? Did you ever 
ear that of your precious ’ero, Mister?” 

“Oh, Liz, you haven't any right to say 
that! No one has. He couldn’t have come 
back. He was an officer and a gentleman. 
It wouldn’t have been fair—not to his coun- 
try—not to—to any one. It was kinder of 
him to forget.” 

“He didn’t forget,” the man said out of 
the darkness—‘“not ever.” 

“T knew that,” she answered. 

Lizzy Phipps sat with her sharp chin 
pressed between her fists. 


rier) 


” 


ELL—I ’opes ’e’s thinking of ’em 
now,” she said cruelly. 

“He was always thinking of them.” His 
voice came back to them pitifully changed 
—not pompous any more but thick with 
pain—rough with the familiar accent of 
their streets. ‘He never forgot. That was 
it. Couldn’t forget anything—not who he 
was—nor where he came from—nor the 
way he used to talk and eat. He used to 
dream at night—every night—that he'd 
done something—said something in a crowd 
of people, and that they’d looked at him— 
not laughing—because they wouldn't do 
that—but amused and polite and scornful. 
Sometimes he'd use his knife wrong—or 
he’d drop his aitches. Hours and hours 
he’d practise his aitches—in his room—by 
himself—trying to make them come easy 
and natural. But they never would. And 
at night when he was asleep, they’d drop 
about all over the place—and he’d wake up 
in a cold sweat—crying for shame—”’ 

“Wot’s it matter—dropping your aitches, 
any’ow?” Lizzy Phipps demanded. ‘“Bloom- 
in’ affectation, I calls it!” 

But the man did not hear her. He pressed 
on with a feverish desperate eagerness. 

“At first he was a good soldier,” he said. 
“That came natural to him all right. Some- 
times he used to feel it like—like a sort of 
call from God—so that he had to go on 
over everything—everybody. But he had 
not reckoned with having to be a gentle- 
man too. He got to watching his brother of- 
ficers—seeing what they did and how they 
did it—trying to copy them. Always try- 
ing. He tried till he couldn’t think of any- 
thing else. He’d given up everything to be 
a soldier—to get on. But he forgot all 
that. It didn’t seem to matter. He knew 
that he’d have to be a gentleman first. And 
on top he was one—a sort of one. He got 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Colonel 


a grip on himself, so that he didn’t do or 
say what he wanted to—what came easy to 
him. But underneath it was always the 
same—always Alf Tibbit of the Old Kent 
Road. It was like being haunted—followed 
by some one who might jump out at you 
any minute. And his wife knew. She'd 
married him because she liked men who 
did things—fame and all that—and she was 
eadstrong in a cold sort of way. But he 
never did anything again. He just jogged 
along—doing the correct thing—worrying 
about Alf Tibbit—afraid of him. And she 
got to know—and afterwards the children. 
And they looked down on him and laughed 
at him in their sleeves. They hated him 
too. He wasn’t their sort—he was just a 
shoddy make-believe. They used to watch 
him trying to be like them. [ he'd been 
any one else they'd have thought him just 
funny—but he was their father—and—and 
they hated ’im.” 

Lizzy Phipps swore under her breath. 

She did not jeer now. The ferocious 
contempt was lost in wonder at the picture 
which he painted against the darkness. It 
was like a heartrending movie. And she 
loved movies. 

‘E was never happy—never,” he said 
pitifully 

“IT knew that too.” In the thin old voice 
there sounded a sorrowful triumph. 

“And the old Alf Tibbit wouldn't let him 
alone. He was always asking for old 
things and the old places—worrying him 
for them. In the fine houses—at the fine 
dinners, he was always there—remembering 

jogging his elbow—”’ He laughed trem- 
ulously like a child amused in the midst of 
tears. “Winkle soup he was always asking 
for- always wanting winkle soup— 

‘And no blame to ‘im,’ said Lizzy 
Phipps, “‘winkle soup’s all right.” 

‘But he couldn’t have it—no more than 
the old place or the old people. Turtle 
and oyster he could have had, but it wasn’t 
what Alf Jibbit wanted—and besides he 
wasn’t a good soldier any more. His men 
knew. He would have chucked it all, but 
it was all he hé id left—and he'd given too 
much for it 

The old woman sighed deeply to herself. 

“Poor boy—poor boy—” 

“And then the war came—” 

“That was ‘is chance,”’ said Lizzy Phipps. 

“He wasn't fit to take it. It came ten 
years too late. He knew, but he hadn't the 
pluck to resign. He just hoped for the 
best. So long as things went straight, he 
thought he could hold out. But they didn’t 

-something frightful — unexpected hap- 
pened. The regiment lost contact—on both 
flanks—and the enemy was creeping up 
and he had to choose—” 

He stopped, panting, as though with 
physical exhaustion, and when he went on 
again it was in a voice that seemed to 
shrink anc wince at its own sound. 

“It was in a cellar—like this—full of 
wounded men—and this noise, only ten 
times worse. And they stood—waiting— 
and he couldn't think. He'd been a rotten 
soldier and a sham gentleman too long. 
Then he drank a little, trying to steady 
himself and the major saw and hinted— 
hinted that he wasn’t fit—and he lost his 
head and shouted—‘ Major, I could ‘ave you 
shot!’ It was like one of the dreams come 
true. They stood there and looked at him 

just as he knew they would—not laugh- 
ing—just wondering how he got there—” 


“G° on,” Lizzy Phipps whispered, “go 
on—” 





“Then he went to bits—cracked like an 
empty egg-shell. He couldn't reason any 
more. He was blind mad. He could only 
hang on to the one thing—that he mustn’t 
run—that he must stick his ground. They 
shouldn’t ever say Alf Tibbit ran—” 

“He was always a great fighter,’ the old 
woman declared. “They couldn't expect 
Alf Tibbit to retreat.” 

Lizzy Phipps frowned into the darkness. 

“Poor blighter!” 

“Yes. He hadn't any luck. He wasn’t 
killed. Others were—but not him. When 
it was all over they sent him home—and 
to-day—a few hours ago—they—they fin- 
ished it- He was cashiered—”’ 

“Cashiered!’’ Lizzy Phipps echoed, “wot’s 
it mean? Where do chaps go wot’s cash- 
iered?” 

“There wasn’t anywhere to go. Nowhere. 
His wife was dead. But there were his 
children—and his friends—his servants— 
the people who had lost their boys—because 
of him—people everywhere -who knew— 


“Give me relief or give me death!” wailed 


Tibbit Comes 


(Continued from page 73) 


Home 


There was nowhere to go—just the streets 
—wandering about in the dark—hiding—” 

“He ought to ‘ave told 'em—explained— 
they'd ‘ave understood—” 

“They weren't his people. After a bit 
he didn't care any more. They didn’t be- 
long to ‘im—never ‘ad. If only his people 
would understand—that’s what one’s folks 
are for—" 

‘’E erter give ‘em a chance—” 

so he came back to the old place—” 

The gunfire had rolled away into the far 

distance. It was very still. And in the 

stillness they could hear the sound of some 

one crying. The old man, who had slept 
peacefully, lifted his head. 

‘Ain't Christian—’’ he mumbled to him- 
self—‘ain’t Christian—all this ‘ating of one 
another—" 


['22¥ PHIPPS had lit the lamp and he 
looked about him and saw how little it 
had all changed. Things had grown older 
and shabbier, but at heart they were the 
same. There were the books laid out neatly 
and at regular intervals round the ma- 
hogany table, the glass cases of wax-fruit, 
and the enlarged photographs of pleasant, 
plain-faced people smiling down stiffly from 
the walls. 

The old woman opened one of the books 
and laid it before him, and he saw that it 
was pasted full with newspaper cuttings. 
And each cutting had its inscription writ- 
ten at its side in a painful, laborious hand: 
“Sergeant Tibbit, V.C., at the Investiture” 
—‘Captain Tibbit, V.C., and Lady Doro- 
thea Tibbit, St. Georges, Hanover Square” 
—“Colonel Tibbit, V. C., and the Elders- 
water Boy Scouts.” It was all there—from 
the very “beginning—almost to the end. 

“It was very kind of you, Em, to care—” 
He put his trembling hand on the last page. 
* There'll be one more—to-morrow,” he said, 
“just one more.” 

“We've been so proud!” she answered. 

Her eyes were hidden. But the tears ran 
down the deep furrows on her cheeks, and 
she did rot seem to know that she was 
crying. “So proud!” she repeated humbly. 

He drew himself up a little. He tugged 
at the disfigured tunic from old habit, and 
his hand touched the square bulk in his 
pocket. He drew out the gold and enamel 
box and laid it on the table. 

“It was for my grandson,” he said. “I 
bought it for my grandson—” He seemed 
to be fumbling for words—for some half- 
formed thought, and because it wouldn’t 
come he shook his head sadly. “I’m get- 
ting old,” he said, “I’m not the man I was 
once, Em—” 

Lizzy Phipps c came out of the dark pas- 
sage. ‘You ain't going,” she said, “it ain't 
safe. They might begin again 

“T ought to have been shot,” he said, 
would have been better—not to have come 
in. I just wanted you to know—'ow it was 
—I wanted Em to know—” 

But she barred his way. Her grief- 
smeared face almost threatened him with 
its look of fierce purpose. 

“You ain’t going,’ she said, “my Jim’d 
never forgive me. And ’e was right too, 
though ’e made me bitter angry at the time. 
‘Don’t you listen to no talk, Liz,’ ’e whispers 
to me, weak as a kitten. ‘’E was a fine 
soldier. There ain’t one of us alive or dead 
as wouldn't tell you so. And I’m proud 
of ’im—’ ” 

“We shall always be proud,” the gray- 
haired woman said gently. 

He looked at them each in turn. The old 
man, who had sunk with his sleeping burden 
into the chair by the dying fire, smiled at 
him dimly. And last of all he saw the 
lined face lifted to him through a sparkling 
mist of tears. “I'd better go—’”’ he mut- 
tered—‘“I'd better go, Em 

But she followed him. Her hand rested 
with a humble eagerness on his arm. 

“D'you need to be going, Alf? They've 
had you all these years—and I’ve waited— 
in the old place—just on the chance—” 
Her lips quivered into a smile. “I still 
make winkle soup—Alf.” 

Lizzy Phipps held open the front door. 
They heard her gruff, shaken voice calling 
to them. 

*There—listen all of you—ain’t that the 
finest carol?” 

They heard it then — sounding faint 
through the tense stillness of the streets. 

“All clear! All clear!” 

The old hand slipped down to his and 
held it strongly and joyfully. 

“You've come home, Alf—you’ve come 
home—” 
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servants. They gave him so many pleasant 
little shocks. But he was a bit warty of 
them. 
“What have 
Wayne cried. 
Arthur told the precise truth, 


you been doing?” Mary 


in the full 


knowledge that it would make the best lie. 
ve been seeing visions,” he said. 
Mary Wayne would think he meant the 
view. 
“Isn't it gorgeous?”’ she asked. 
She did think he meant the view. 
Indeed it is,” Arthur assured her, “I 
thought it quite perfect.” 
Which, indeed, he had. 


Mary Wayne gossiped about the garden; 


about the wonderful old attic above their 
heads full of brasses and fire-irons and 
things: about the ghost the house was pop- 


ularly imagined to possess. 

Arthur listened politely; 
man. And he was shy—as shy 
sixteen are supposed to be. There was 
only one subject he wanted to hear about. 
But he shrank from exposing the depth 
of his interest in that. And Mary Wayne 
had everything in the world to talk about 
except the white bungalow over the ridge. 


he was a polite 
as girls of 


OM WAYNE finished his coffee and at- 

tacked the morning papers. It was Tom 
that Arthur minded. He wondered if Tom 
wasn’t too deep in the papers to hear his 
conversation with Mary. He decided Tom 
wasn’t. But he couldn’t wait. 

“You know, Mary,” he said, “I saw the 
most extraordinary thing this morning. I 
was up on the ridge admiring your view 
when a girl came out of that white bunga- 
low and turned cartwheels—the most per- 


instantly. 


” Mary said 
Arthur cried. 


y Slocum! 
“Sally Slocum!” 
actress?” 

Sally Slocum was a young musical com- 
edy star who had made her first appear- 
ance on the legitimate stage the previous 
season in one of those polite English come- 
dies—The Empty House.” 

“Of course!” Mary Wayne's 
went up. “Don’t you know her?” 

“_ I know who she is,” 
stammered. 

His dryad was an actress, a musical 
comedy actress, one of those hard-voiced 
girls who jump to Broadway and fame be- 


eyebrows 


Arthur 


cause they are pretty and show their legs 
and intrigue men with more money than 


taste. He couldn’t remember 
ever seen her 
hi id read about it. 
‘Tom!” Mary cried. ‘“Tom—listen!”’ 
Tom poked his head over his paper. 


that he had 
but he knew the type; he 


Mary pointed at Arthur. 

‘Tom,’ she continued, “he is dramatic 
critic of the Blade, and he says he knows 
who Sally Slocum is. Actually, he has 
heard of her! 

Tom grinned amiably. 

“My dear,” he said mildly, “Arthur 
doesn’t know theatrical people. Arthur is 


the new sort of dramatic critic—he knows 
all about the drama and nothing about the 
stage.” 

“Very neat, Tom,” 
perfectly true. I never 
my life.’ 

“Well,” said 
dramatic critics 
stage—”’ 

“Arthur thinks actors are the scum of 
the earth,” Tom interrupted. ‘And he 
says so in the public prints every time he 
gets a chance. Arthur would run a mile to 


Arthur, “and 
an actress in 


said 
met 


Mary 
knew 


Wayne, “I thought 
the people of the 


avoid meeting an actress. He'd better, too. 
If one of them ever catches him she'll 
scratch his eyes out.” 

“But Sally is different . . .” 

“You think so,’ Tom admitted. “But 
Arthur has probably panned her unmer- 
cifully. He would pan 

“You haven't, have you Arthur?” Mary 


asked. 
I don’t believe I ever saw her.” 


“You must have seen her in ‘The Empty 
House’!”’ 
Then oe remembered. He had seen 


her in the last act of “The Empty House” 
He had written something about her, too. 
Something quite snippy. 

“I believe I did see part of the per- 
formance,” Arthur said cautiously. ‘But 
I don’t remember her especially.” 

HAT had he said about her? Hadn’t 


he used her to club the audience? It 
was always the audience's appreciation of 


the obvious tricks of popular stars that 
irritated him most. 

“Come, Arthur,’ said Mary Wayne. 
‘Let’s walk over there now and I'll intro- 
duce you. A drz amatic critic really ought 
to know one actress.’ 

“Oh, not now, surely,’ Arthur began. 


Imagine meeting an actress after you had 
roasted her! It made the whole thing seem 
so awfully personal. It was possible she 
hadn’t read the article. Evidently the 
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hadn’t read it. But actresses in- 
read their notices 

“Come, Arthur,” Mary repeated. “You—” 

“No,” Arthur said firmly. “That’s no 
way to pl ina book. And I’ve got a book 
to plan. 

He wasn’t going to meet this girl until he 
had hunted up his scrap-book and found 
what he had written about her. He doubted 
if he wanted to meet her at all. His before 
breakfast vision of her was smashed. 

“Very well,’ Mary Wayne said. “I'll 
have her down for tea this afternoon.” 


ARTHUR started for the door. He had 
to see that clipping. Perhaps he hadn't 
said anything very bad about her. And 
it didn’t really matter if he had—except 
that it would be embarrassing for the 
Waynes if she chose to make a scene. Mu- 
sical comedy stars deserved no considera- 
tion—just because they were pretty. 

The clipping proved to be as follows: 

“Mr. Burlingame’s comedy is very nice. 
It isn’t high comedy but it’s smart comedy. 
And the lines are neatly written. But it’s 
too bad some less crude person than Miss 
Slocum — have played the Lady 
Betty. The key to Lady Betty is that she 
is a lady. An intriguing lady if you like, 
but a lady just the same. 

“Mr. Burlingame intended that Lady 
Betty should lead Lord Brompton to pro- 
pose by the most subtle arts. He did not 
intend that she should behave like a shop- 
girl ensnaring the butcher’s boy. And that 
is precisely what Miss Slocum does. 

‘The final scene is in the empty house of 
the title. There is no light but the fire 
Lord Brompton has kindled in the grate. 
Lady Betty assures Lord Brompton that 
she likes him; she likes him especially be- 
cause he has always treated her like a fel- 


Waynes 
variably 


low human being instead of like a pretty 
woman. The lines make the point suf- 
ficiently; but Miss Slocum insists on mak- 


ing it obvious that she means just the op- 
posite of what she says. When the two 
are sitting on the sofa, with a full yard of 
space between them, Lady Betty sighs. But 
Miss Slocum must go farther. She lets her 
hand touch Lord Brompton’s. Whereupon 
a door slams loudly in the empty house. 
Lady Betty’s line is ‘O-0-0-0-oh!’ But Miss 
Slocum insisted on adding business of the 
vulgar sort: she starts at the noise, and 
sinks back against Lord Brompton’s shoul- 


der. And at the end, when the lines de- 
mand that Lady Betty and Lord Brompton 
sink almost unconsciously and mutually 
into each other’s arms for the kiss which 
marks her victory and brings down the 
curtain, Miss Slocum forces the issue by 


placing herself in Lord Brompton’s arms. 
This kind of thing gets laughs; at least it 
got laughs from the typically vulgar New 
York audience to whom Miss Slocum 
played last night. But it quite fails to in- 
terpret the play. It is so utterly uncon- 
vincing. For Lord Brompton is a highly 
cultivated man. And—if I may use a 
phrase as crude as Miss Slocum’s method— 
a cultivated man wouldn’t fall for it.” 

There was more in the same vein but 
that was all that concerned Sally Slocum. 
Arthur thought it was enough, It was al- 
most insulting. It was painful for Arthur 
to think of himself as a man who had in- 
sulted a woman, even a musical comedy 
actress. The trouble was his réle as dra- 
matic critic and his réle as gentleman had 
got crossed. As a critic of the stage he 
could say anything he liked about a 
woman’s acting; as a guest at a friend’s 
country house he could say nothing about 
her that wasn’t polite. If he had met her 
first as a woman, he would have been free 
to write about her—although he felt he 
would not have written quite as he had. 
But he had written the article first and 
now he did not feel free to meet her. It 
just wasn’t done. Besides, he wasn’t so 
sure that Sally Slocum was a typical mu- 
sical comedy star. The Waynes seemed to 
like her and the Waynes wouldn't like a 
really outrageous person. 

Arthur tore the clipping out of his scrap- 
book and threw it into the waste basket. 
But that didn’t solve his predicament. 


H® couldn’t go back to town before tea. 
He had expressly accepted the Wayne’s 
invitation to stay at least two weeks and 
he hadn’t yet spent twenty-four hours. He 
couldn’t invent a telegram. It is difficult 
to receive invented telegrams convincingly 
in a friend’s country house. 

Besides the Waynes knew 
affairs; they knew how genuinely he 
welcomed this opportunity to plan his 
book; they would insist on knowing all 
about the telegram. He couldn’t be ill. 
He had never been ill in his life and the 
Waynes knew it. 

Perhaps Miss Slocum wouldn’t catch his 
name when Mary introduced him—wouldn’t 
get it just right. And if she did catch it 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Suppose It 
Cost $3.20 


It Would Still Be 


Economical 


You pay 30 to 32 cents today for the 
large package of Quaker Oats. You 
get 6,335 calories, the energy measure 
of food value. 





In the 13-cent package you get just as much for your money. 


Suppose it cost ten times as much. You would call it extrava- 
gant food. But see what you pay for other foods to get 6,335 
calories. 


Below are the figures at the prices of today. You will see that 
at this writing many foods cost more than ten times Quaker Oats 
for the same energy units. 

















Cost of 6335 Calories 
In Quaker Oats . . $0.32 
In Round Steak P 2.56 
In Leg of Lamb . . 3.00 
In Veal Cutlets ‘ 3.56 
In Halibut . = oe Se 
In Salt Codfish ‘ 4.87 
In Canned Peas . . 3.37 
See 6l6tl el ltlCU aig 
Cc 


- Per 1000 Calories 

So meats and fish average fully 
as much as Quaker Oats would 
cost you at $3.20 per large package. 


And more, for the oat is better 


food. It is better balanced, more 
complete. It is almost the ideal 
food. 


The best way possible to bring 
down food cost 1s to serve more 
Quaker Oats. 





This Costs 


54c 


A Superlative Grade Per 1000 Calories 







Use Quaker om to make the d Joubly _— 
delightful. It flaked from grains ’ 
only—just the yo plu We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
Thus we get an exquisite flavor which 
costs you no extra price. Insist on it. 


This Costs 


60c 


Per 1000 Calories 


(2054) 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32¢ 
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him as the dra- 
Blade. That made two 
chances of escape. There was a_ third 
chance: the chance that even if she did 
catch his name and even if she did identify 
him at once as Framingway of the Blade, 
she hadn't read what he had written about 
her 

Any man ought to be willing to take a 
one to three chance; even a one to three 
chance of being flayed alive. 

But when Arthur thought it over a sec- 
ond time he decided that something was 
the matter with his application of the laws 
of chance. It might be mathematically 
three to one against her discovering im- 
mediately that he was the man who had 
held her up as crude. But Arthur some- 
how felt that there were at least nine 
chances to one that she would discover him. 

And what if she did? 

At most Sally Slocum was only a pretty 


she might not identify 


matic critic of the 


girl. He had arrived at the age of twenty- 
eight without permitting any girl to make 
him seriously unhappy. There was one 


who almost had, when he was twenty. But 
: . well . . . he was a Framingway. 
He cared about interesting minds, not about 
pretty heads. 

Arthur was quite philosophical about the 
prospect when—in creamy flannels—he pre- 
sented himself for tea. 

“Here he is,’ Mary Wayne cried. 
“Sally, I want to present Arthur—Arthur 
Framingway.” 

Arthur looked at Sally Slocum and his 
philosophy vanished. 

She was a dryad—a dryad with freckles 
and a cloud of curls, a slim-footed slender- 
ankled dryad in a frock of soft white silk, 
a dryad with a delicate coat of tan and 
starry eyes, a dryad who extended a frank 
and friendly hand. 


RTHUR took the hand courageously. It 
was a firm hand. For an instant it 
clasped his steadily and for an instant he 


looked into her eyes. They were serene 
eyes. And deep. Arthur felt terribly close 
to her. He was looking into her eyes; 
deeply. And then something flickered in 


those eyes and she smiled and he was just 
a young man going through the formality 
of being introduced—any young man being 
introduced to a girl who had met hundreds 
of young men. 

“You know,” 
“Mr. Framingway 
way.” 

Arthur’s heart skipped two beats. So 
she was going to take his article as a joke. 

“Arthur an ogre?” Mary Wayne asked. 
“You take lemon in your tea, don’t you, 
Sally?” 

“Lemon if you please,” said Sally Slo- 
cum. But though she spoke to Mary she 
looked at Arthur. She looked at him with 
an amused air—as if the thought in her 
mind was pleasantly incredible. Arthur en- 
deavored to assume an expression of pleased 
expectancy, an expression rendered difficult 
by the absurd tension of all his muscles. 

“Ves,” Sally Slocum went on, “when 
stage children are bad we say to them 
‘Arthur’ll get you if you don’t watch out’.” 

Mary looked up from her pouring. 

“Arthur is a very severe critic,” 


she said, as they sat down, 
is the ogre of Broad- 


Mary 


admitted. “But I supposed he was always 
very just.” 
Miss Slocum accepted tea. Arthur 


watched her. Her expression was delicately 
pensive. He saw with sudden astonish- 
ment that her hair was cut short; her curls 
were not a coif; they were the curls of a 
boy-—some Greek boy of long ago. Her 
eyebrows went up just then and she spoke 
in a very clear judicial voice. But there 
was humor in her mouth. 

“T suppose that’s it,” she said. “It’s his 
justice that hurts most. Did you ever 
hear what happened to Blanche Bingham?” 

Yo,” said Mary. ‘What happened to 
Blanche Bingham?” 

Arthur waited in a kind of tense calm. 
Apparently it pleased her to toy with him 
before she placed the finishing uppercut. 

“Mr. Framingway tagged her for life 
with a phrase. He called her ‘the beautiful 


moron’. And now even her friends have 
forgotten she ever had any other name; 
they all call her ‘the moron’.” 


“Why, Arthur!” 
“Oh, it fitted. 
Didn't it, 
Arthur forced a 


Mary said. 

It fitted quite perfectly. 
Mr. Framingway?” 

smile. He didn’t dare 





speak. What could he say? 

“Blanche didn’t mind. She didn’t know 
what ‘moron’ meant. She was very quaint. 
She said: ‘Is it anything like idiot?’ We 
told her it was—almost. A moron is a 
kind of intelligent idiot, isn’t he, Mr. 
Framingway ? 

“Why, yes,” said Arthur, “I should say 


that was a definition.” 
What he wanted to say, to shout, to yell 
was: “Say it—have ee over with!” 
“Did Arthur ever say anything 
about you, Sally?” Mary asked. 


mean 


Now for it, Arthur thought, and gripped 
the arm of his chair. 

“Oh, no,’ Miss Slocum said. “You 
haven't ever said anything about me at all, 
have you, Mr. Framingway ?’ 

Arthur wet his lips. Was it possible she 
hadn't read his article? Had he been read- 
ing an ulterior meaning into everything she 
said, a meaning where there was none? 

“I’m sure I have never said anything in 
the least adequate about Miss Slocum,” he 
said. 


N ISS SLOCUM bowed. “Thank you, 

sir,’ she said. “I accept that as an 
earnest of what you will say of me when 
you do give me an adequate notice. I’m 
going to stop being afraid of what you will 
say right now. 

Arthur’s heart skipped three beats. She 
hadn't read his article. She didn’t know he 
had said she was crude, that she made love 
like a shop-girl, that—all those abominable 
things he had put in his review because he 
was irritated with her audience. 

He was astounded at the relief he felt. It 
was as if he had faced sudden and certain 
death for ten minutes and miraculously 
escaped. He could feel the sweat on his 
forehead. 

It required all his mind during the next 
half hour to reconstruct himself. People 
came and he was introduced, and he had 
tea twice and everybody was in the way, 
and he could catch only an occasional 
glimpse of Sally Slocum’s adorable head. 
He would have been most unhappy if he 
hadn’t been saying over and over to him- 
self: “She doesn’t know. She doesn’t 
know. She doesn’t know.” 

He despaired of getting a word with her 
before she left. She was surrounded on all 
sides. He could not very well push in and 
demand the right to call. But at the last 
moment she came straight to him. 

Again she extended that friendly hand. 

“You know I’m awfully glad to have met 
you,” she said. And then lower, so that no 
one else heard, she continued: “I hope you 
didn’t mind my teasing a little about your 
profession. I’m always being teased about 
mine.” 

“TI didn’t mind in the least,’’ Arthur said. 
He minded nothing now, except that nimbus 
of curls and the clear eyes beneath. 

“Do you play tennis?” 

“Of course,” Arthur said. 


“Come and play a set with me, won’t 
you? My cousins won't, you know; they’re 
lazy. But I hi ive to keep in condition.” 


“I'd like to,’ Arthur said. “I—” 

“Would you come to-morrow morning at 
ten?” She spoke as if she were asking a 
great favor. 

“I'd be delighted,” Arthur said. 

She was gone. And Arthur did not know 
what he was so agitated about. 


ToM WAYNE got home from the golf 
club just in time for dinner. He sur- 


veyed Arthur over his soup with mock 
anxiety. 
“Mary,” he said, “is anything the matter 


with Arthur?” 

Mary looked at Arthur and smiled the 
fond maternal smile of a woman happily 
married on the entirely eligible bachelor. 

“He met Sally Slocum this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, and grinned a meaning- 
ful grin. 

Arthur was too happily puzzled to care 
what they said. He could not place her; 
she did not fit any of the simple categories 
into which he had hitherto divided women. 
He retired early to his room on the plea 
of his writing. 

He really did not know very much about 
her. She wore her hair short, which was 
usually an abominable affectation but which 
in her case did not seem to matter. Or 
rather it seemed positively—well, adorable. 
Obviously she wasn’t the child of Broadway 
he had supposed—the kind who drank 
stingers for breakfast and used a lip-stick 
in public. She wasn’t the débutante of the 
period either. She looked young enough. 
But she was neither insipid nor bent on 
shocking her elders. What kind of family 
did she come from anyway? Of course she 
wouldn’t be on the stage if she came from 
the kind of family that breeds débutantes. 

Arthur finally gave up the puzzle in 
favor of sleep, but before he went to bed 
he fished the clipping out of the waste 
basket and burned it in the grate. Of course 
the Blade’s office file still contained the 
offensive paragraphs. But save for that 
obscure record it was almost as if what he 
had written about Sally Slocum had never 
been. . 

She trimmed him neatly 
next morning, 6—4, 6—3, 6—4, and asked 
him to come again. Arthur learned nothing 
new about her—except that she played 
tennis almost as well as she turned cart- 
wheels. He spent two hours after lunch 
practicing his backhand against the Wayne’s 

(Continued on page 77) 
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barn and endeavoring to recover the fore- 
hand drive he had once commanded. He 
was ashamed to find his hands so soft; it 
took a foot of surgeon’s tape to cover up 
the blisters. 


HEN he awoke he found himself un- 

conscionably stiff and sore. He ha 
rather overdone it, considering that he 
hadn’t had any exercise for a year. It 
occurred to him that he could call up Sally 
Slocum and postpone tennis. But he had a 
mysteriously keen desire to see her again— 
immediately. He decided it would be better 
to work off his stiffness with a set or two. 
He needn't play much, 

But two sets only sharpened Sally Slo- 
cum’s eagerness for the game. 

“Oh, but this is fun!” she said as they 
exchanged courts. “I haven’t had any real 
tennis all summer. And I like real tennis 
even if I am a girl.” 

“There’s nothing girlish about that fore- 
hand of yours,” Arthur said. 

“Wait until you get back your game.” 

After that Arthur couldn't beg off. He 
did all he knew for another set only to dis- 
cover that Sally took a fourth for granted. 

It was only when she had killed a high 
lob with a beautiful cross-court smash, a 
kill that gave her point, game, and set, that 
Sally Slocum paused. 

“Let’s quit,” she said. 

“Let’s,” said Arthur grimly. He was a 
long way from getting back his game. 

They sat down on a bench at the end of 
the court next the kitchen garden. 

The white terrier padded silently across 
the turf and laid his head against Arthur’s 
knee. Arthur noted that he wore a wide 
collar of plain black leather with a brass 
plate for his name: Captain Jinks II. 

“Why,” said Sally Slocum, “I believe the 
Captain likes you.” 

Arthur was pleased—pleased that the 
dog liked him and more pleased that she 
had noticed it. And he was shocked at 
himself for being so pleased. What a ridicu- 
lous situation for a connoisseur of ideas! 

“Why shouldn’t he like me. I like him. 
I've always liked bull terriers. And he’s a 
good one.” 

“He is a good one,” Sally Slocum said. 
“He’s a son of Captain Jinks, and I picked 
him out of the litter myself.” 

Arthur reflected that most girls wouldn’t 
know the difference between a bulldog and 
a bull-terrier, let alone the difference be- 
tween puppies in the same litter. 

“Tt’s like you to have a real dog,” he said. 

Sally Slocum looked at him with a quiz- 
zical little smile. Arthur felt himself blush- 
ing. 

“T’m horribly thirsty,’ 

Arthur jumped up. 

“Wait,” she said. “When you were a 
little boy did you ever eat tomatoes right 
out of the garden?” 

“Of course!” 

He didn’t mean that he had; as a matter 
of fact he hadn’t; he meant that he would. 

They moved simultaneously on the to- 
mato vines. They made a pile of very large, 
very luscious tomatoes on the bench, and 
sat down on either side of it. 

“Look out for the juice,’ Sally warned 
him. 

Arthur saw that there was no way to eat 
a large ripe tomato gracefully; one had to 
lean over and bite boldiy in. Sally Slocum 
did it with complete composure. There was 
nothing for it but to do likewise. He 
wanted immensely to do likewise at the 
same time that he shrank from the experi- 
ment. 


’ 


she said. 


E was so intent on doing it neatly that 
he did not realize she was watching 
him until she laughed. 

Arthur wiped his dripping fingers with 
his handkerchief. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Nothing. Only it pleases me to see 
anybody as dignified as you are biting a 
tomato,” 

“That’s a cruel speech,” said Arthur. He 
chose another tomato with determination. 

“You swim?” 

“Ves,” said Arthur. 

“Then maybe you'd come down to our 
beach to-morrow about half-past three. My 
cousins are coming over and I’ve got to 
entertain them. They’re all boys in their 
teens. They live over in the middle of the 
Island where there’s only fresh water. They 
like to come over here. Besides, I always 
give them tea.” 

“I'd like to come. But I can’t recom- 
mend myself as an entertainer of small 

ys.” 

“T’ll do the recommending. If I tell 
them you once rowed on a Harvard crew 
they’ll treat you with respect.” 

“How do you know I once rowed?” 

“Mary told me.” 

“Oh,” said Arthur. He found it exciting 
to know that Sally had been talking about 
him with Mary. But it gave him a sense 


maddening disadvantige. 
said Sally impu- 


of being at a 

“Immm—hmmmm,” 
dently. 

Arthur arose. 

“I’m going home and put fresh bandages 
on my blisters, and then I’m going to pump 
Mary about you.” 

Sally Slocum shook her curls. She looked 
like a mischievous boy. 

“It won't do you any good.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mary and I are both women.” 

“You mean you've asked her not to tell.” 

Sally stood up. 

“Have it that way if you like,” she said. 
“Good-by.” 

Arthur walked very slowly back to the 
Waynes. He wanted to think. He must 
think. He had just had the most thrilling 
conversation of his whole life. And there 
was no reason for it. It had been an 
utterly inane conversation; inane intellect- 
ually. Neither of them had produced an 
idea. And yet he was thrilled. He was 
more thrilled than if he had exchanged 
epigrams with—with Bernard Shaw him- 
self. Was he getting interested in Sally 
Slocum? 

He wondered if there was really some- 
thing Sally had asked Mary not to tell him. 
He concluded there wasn’t. But he didn’t 
feel free to pump Mary. And how else 
could he find out anything about her? She 
was perfectly frank and direct, but she sup- 
plied no background for herself. 

He asked himself what his sister Lucy 
would think of Sally. Lucy had married 
the rector of St. Botolph’s and lived in New 
York. Lucy was a great stickler for form. 
Lucy would certainly regard eating tomatoes 
right out of the garden as most puerile. 
And yet just what objection could she 
make to eating tomatoes right out of the 
garden? Perhaps merely that it had been 
so pleasant. That was what worried him— 
that it had been so pleasant. What a word 
—pleasant! He remembered the way Sally 
carried her head. 


HE three boys turned out to be six— 

the cousins had brought their friends. 
Really there were seven. Sally was quite as 
much a boy as any of them. She swam like 
a dolphin. Of course people like Lucy would 
ban such a bathing-suit. It was the kind of 
bathing suit that is distinctly not intended 
for posing on the beach. It was in one piece 
and not at all a large piece. Arthur thought 
it would be decidedly bad form for any girl 
who thought it was shocking to wear such 
a suit. But Sally so obviously took it for 
granted that it was good form for her. The 
next moment Arthur was too busy serving 
as the base of a pyramid of boys which, 
when raised to the greatest possible height, 
was to fall into the water, to ponder the 
proprieties of bathing-suits. 

At tea they consumed those quantities of 
biscuits and honey and cake that only boys 
in their ’teens—and growa people who have 
been keeping up with theni—are capable of. 
After tea they insisted that Sally sing. She 
sang forgotten popular songs like “In the 
Good Old Summertime” and “Yama Yama” 
with such spirit that Arthur forgot he 
abominated that sort of thing and joined 
the boys in the choruses, and enjoyed him- 
self hugely. Then they wanted cartwheels. 

Sally cartwheeled back and forth across 
the lawn for them—fast cartwheels and slow 
cartwheels, which the boys explained to 
Arthur were harder, and comic cartwheels, 
which they said were hardest of all. They 
all tried cartwheels under Sally’s tuition. 
Arthur did it himself until they all ceased 
trying in order to laugh at him. Where- 
upon they pretended to believe that Sally 
couldn’t do a back somersault. And Sally 
did three back somersaults before she sent 
them all home. 

Arthur sat for two hours looking out of 
his window and thinking before he went to 
bed. He was in danger of falling in love 
with this girl. Of course that was utterly 
foolish. It would be painful if she wouldn’t 
marry him; and painful if she would; per- 
haps more painful. They were oil and 
water—he and she. He was an intellectual 
and she was just a pretty girl. 

People like Lucy would find her—well, 
impossible. A girl who wore her hair short, 
and appeared in a one-piece bathing-suit, 
and turned cartwheels on the front lawn. 
Of course turning cartwheels on the front 
lawn wasn’t really as bad as turning cart- 
wheels across the stage of the Winter Gar- 
den. That was what Sally would be doing 
all season. Yes, there was just one word in 
Lucy’s vocabulary for such a person and 
that word was “Impossible!” 

Imagine Sally at a rectory tea! 

Not that he cared what Lucy or any of 
the rest of the family thought. And the 
family would be polite. They were Fram- 
ingways. But it would be so obvious that 
they were trying to be polite that it would 
be worse than if they were nasty. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Remarkable Values 
at McCutcheon’s 


URING our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale our Patrons will have a rare opportunity 
to purchase Household Linens at a great saving. 


Because dealing in Linens is our principal business, we 
have naturally gone to unusual trouble during the four 
critical years just passed to make sure that we should 
have a sufficient Linen stock at all times to maintain 
our business and serve our customers. 


No house in the world has better sources of supply 
than has “The Linen Store,” and our buyers know 
Linen values as do few in the trade. 


By concentrating on this one task of searching the 
Linen markets of the world for high quality Linens, 
placing our orders before prices advanced, and having 
large quantities of Linens stored in bond for us, we 
find ourselves this January in a position to offer our 
Patrons Household Linens of regular McCutcheon 
quality at prices that are from 25% to 50% under the 
present market values. 








A copy of our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale Catalogue will be mailed ons request. 


It is our opinion that Linen prices cannot change much 
for the better for some time, and we therefore strongly 
urge our Patrons to purchase, during this January 
Sale, such Linens as they need, or are likely to need 
during the coming year. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N.Y. 
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United States Food Ad 
Li on Vun fi 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 


have been known for many years as one 
of the most acceptable gifts that can be 
sent to travelers. They are filled with 
Dean's Celebrated Cakes, ete. Dainty, 
crisp and appetizing, they double the de- 
lights of afternoon tea on board ship. A 
handsome metal box, useful when emp- 
tied, keeps the contents fresh. 

Prices range from $5.00 to $35.00 

(Other packets as low as $2.50) 


Price list sent promptly on request 
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Smart Requisites for 
WINTER RESORT WEAR 


Women’s Imported French Silk Stockings; 
plain, openwork, or with handsome lace 
insertion. Imported Golf Stockings. Black 
Silk Bathing Stockings. Light weight An- 
gora and Silk Sweaters including the new 
Tuxedo model. 


Men’s Novelty Hose and Imported Golf 
Stockings. Genuine English Town Print 
Foulard Neckwear, four in hand or bat 
ties. Also Imported Crepé Ties in plain 
colors. 


Children’s Silk or Lisle Socks; 























also Golf 


Stockings. 


Finest Qualities—Exclusive Styles. 
Mail Orders Sent on Approval. 





STOCKING SHOPS 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 
Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT 


























The Highbrow and the Lady 


(Continued 


And having reached this point, Arthur 
saw plainly that he was an idiot to raise 
such questions. Of course he liked Sally 


Slocum. a were becoming awiully good 
friends. But that was all there was to it. 


What did Lucy and St. Botolph’s and the 
Framingway fam..y have to do with that? 
But perhaps it would be a good idea for 
him to stay away from the white bungalow 
for a day or two F 

There was no use getting involved. 

The next morning Arthur decided it would 
not be well to break off tennis so abruptly. 
Sally would think it peculiar. He wandered 
casually over the ridge. But Sally was no- 
where in sight. When he rang the bell the 
maid told him Miss Slocum had gone to 
town for a couple of days. 

Why hadn’t she told him she was going 
away? Arthur went back to the house and 
routed out his papers. He had been ne- 
glecting his book. He hadn't put pen to 
paper since he had met Sally Slocum. e 
had been permitting a short-haired girl to 
upset the habits of a lifetime. 

Sally was gone for three days. And then 
she dropped into the Waynes just after din- 
ner. She seemed curiously remote to Ar- 
thur. She accepted Tom’s suggestions that 
they play bridge with alacrity. Arthur 
didn’t want to play bridge. He resented the 
presence of the Waynes. He played stolidly 
and stubbornly—as one waits for a train. 
It promised to be interminable. 

“T hear thunder,” said Sally suddenly. 


They all listened. It was thunder. There 
was a storm coming up. 
“I’ve got to run home. Come, Arthur.” 


In a moment they were alone, in the dark, 
walking down the path. 

“I've been visiting my family and seeing 
my manager and all that,” she said in a 
tired voice. “Aren't families awful?” 

“Awful,” said Arthur and wondered what 
she really meant. He wondered why they 
were so much less good friends than they 
had been forty-eight hours earlier. He felt 
they were. 

“My family treats me as if I were still 
a child,” she said. 

“I know—I know precisely how it is.” 

“And the rest of the world treats me as 
if I were a pretty girl.” 

“You are,” said Arthur. 

“You know what I mean,” 

They reached;the bungalow in silence. 
The thunder was still distant. The veranda 
was dark, except for a faint light from a 
lamp in the living-room. 

“Let's talk a minute,” she said. 

She sat down in the corner of the broad 
willow swing. Arthur would have sat on 
the floor, with his back against a pillar, but 
she patted the cushion bes side her. 

“Sit down, won't you?” 

Arthur sat. 

“That's one of the things I like about 
you,” she continued. 

“I didn’t know you liked me,” said Ar- 
thur. She seemed strange. Or was it that 
he seemed strange to himself? Perhaps it 
was just the dark and the storm coming up. 
One had these strange racial fears of storm. 

“IT do like you,’ said Sally Slocum. 
“You're the worst highbrow that ever lived. 
Absolutely. But I like you in spite of my- 
self. I think it’s because you treat me as 
if I were another human being instead of 
just—” she paused. It was almost as if she 
were going to cry. He wondered if she had 
had some particularly unpleasant experi- 
ence—with a manager perhaps. Actresses 
did. “Instead of just—” she looked up at 
him appealingly— “just a pretty woman.” 

Arthur almost put his arm around her. 
He caught himself with an effort. He 
mustn’t take advantage of her mood. She 


said Sally. 
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was sad. And she was susceptible because 
she was sad. He must be careful. Yet he 
felt himself drawn to her. More than ever. 
And he felt pleased with himself, too. He 
had treated her as a human being and not 
as just a pretty girl, to be pursued. If he 
leaned toward her he leaned in spite of his 
principles. 

He put his hand on the cushion for sup- 
port. She was looking away from him now, 
her chin in her hand. He looked straight 
out into the dark. The storm was coming 
closer, with a rush of cool air. Sally did 
not speak. He felt as if he were miles away 
from everybody else in the world and very 
near her, alone in the dark. 

She stirred, her hand touched his acci- 
dentally, and moved quickly away. He 
moved his hand on the cushion stealthily. 
It touched hers. It continued to touch hers. 
She must know it was touching hers. He 
took her hand in his. Still she made no 
movement. Perhaps she accepted it—there 
alone in the dark. He did not dare move or 
speak for fear she would take the —_ 
roll o 


away. There was a premonitory 
thunder and then a roaring crash that 
seemed just over their heads. A white 


streak of lightning split the dark. 

“O-O0-O0-Oh!” she cried and jumped with 
fright. Her shoulder rested against his. No, 
it was her head that lay against his shoulder. 
Her hands were over her face. He steadied 
her with his arm, deftly, respectfully. She 
seemed content to be held for a moment. 
He was holding her warm and close. And 
then she dropped her hands and Arthur 
forgot everything except that her head was 
in the hollow of his arm, her body resting 
against his. He looked down into her eyes. 
Her eyes closed until the long lashes brushed 
her cheek. He leaned his face toward her. 
He could feel the blood pumping through 
his wrists. He leaned closer. He could feel 
her breath on his cheek. 

He saw her eyes open; felt her hand slip 
from his shoulder and close tightly over his 
mouth, heard her say in a tone delicately 


mocking: “A cultivated man wouldn't fall 
for it.” 

He gripped her shoulders fiercely, as if 
he were going to shake her. She lay per- 


fectly limp in his arms. Through his mind 
leaped the phrases he had written for the 


Blade. So she had read them. His arms 
relaxed. She took her hand from his mouth. 
“I see,” he said stiffly. “You did read 


my article—and you've been getting even. 
Sally sat up. 
ves,” she said. 
“| was a fool,” 
I’m ashamed. I grovel. 
“You were so confoundedly 
“T love you,” said Arthur. 
Sally looked away. ‘You're impossible!” 
Arthur threw his arm around her, held 
her tight, caught both her hands in his. 


“T read it. I 
said Arthur. “I’m sorry. 
But I love you. - 
superior. 


“T love you,” he said. “I’m going to 
marry you.” He kissed her mouth. 

“You—marry an actress?” said Sally 
Slocum. 


Arthur kissed her again. 

4 girl you don’t know anything about?” 

“The girl © love,” said Arthur. 

It was perhaps an hour iater that Sally 
sent him home. But he hadn't gone ten 
steps when she called him back. 

“I think you ought to know 
name,” she said pensively. 

“Your real name?’ 
“Ves,” said Sally Slocum. “I’m a Mill- 
ington, you know. Sarah Millington. 

“Good Lord!” said Arthur. 

It didn’t matter at all; but it explained 
a great many things; and of course it was 
the reason Lucy was so glad to have the 
wedding at St. Botolph’s. 
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Our Responsibility in Victory 


(Continued from page 


our generation have made possible. 

Everything we can do of this kind is a 
continuation of our war work. If, through 
selfishness or lack of imagination, we fail 
to work on, we will be untrue not only to 
the soldiers and sailors who are coming 
back to us, but we will be disloyal to the 
memory of those men who have already 
made the supreme sacrifice. For the ideals 
for which we are working are the same as 
those for which they died. 

In celebrating our victory and peace, we 
will not content ourselves with ringing bells 
and blowing trumpets or marching in pa- 
rades. Our gratitude and joy must show 
itself in our determination to remember 


Do you want to save a dollar for—well, for anything? 
tion to Harper’s Bazar before February first, and you may have it for twelve 
Because of the high cost of production, Harper’s 


more at the old rate of $3.00 per year. 
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through all our lives the men of our dear 
Allies and our own country, who died for 
us in the retreat from Mons, at the Marne, 
at Verdun, at Ypres, on the shores of Suvla 
Bay, on the Piave, at Chateau-Thierry, in 
the Argonne Forest, and in all the other 
countless battles on land, on sea, and in 
the air, which have won for us our liberty. 

Can any work we undertake in America 
or abroad seem dull or hard, if we do it in 
their memory? Can we relax our efforts 
now? “It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion.” 


Then mail your renewal or subscrip- 
months 


Bazar cannot be secured for less than $4.00 per year after February first. On page 2 is a 
coupon—better mail it to-day lest you forget and have one dollar less for—something. 
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Rufus on 


the Rebound 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Why not?” I inquired absently. 

“She'd never do. Rufus, with his looks, 
could marry anybody,” explained my sister, 
complacently glancing down at her rings, 
“and the girl was——well, just nobody, you 
understand! Not even pretty, from what 
Lady Eames said. And with something 
funny about her—”’ 

“Funny; how?” 

“Oh, a squint, or a lisp, or St. Vitus’s 
dance, or something like that. However, 
she’s left,’ concluded Adela comfortably, 
“and he hasn’t said a word about her. So 
that’s all right. Such a comfort!” 

I leit her to enjoy her comfort while she 
could. There was very little for me, think- 
ing of the lad, sitting at that moment wait- 
ing to propose . 

I knew he'd rush back to my flat, as soon 
as the evening show started, to tell me 
everything. 


HE did. That is he gave me the outlines 
of a commonplace little scene that had 
been momentous to him. I could fill in de- 
tails. I watched his drawn boyish face with 
the one funny little round scar on the side 
of his nose—a mark of chicken-pox that 
never quite went—while he talked 

This was what had happened— 

She came in, in her last act frock; white 
with a black cubist design meandering over 
the skirt. The tulle crown of her big- 
brimmed hat showed her wonderful red 
hair. I'd seen the get-up “on’’. 

“Hello, boy!” she greeted Rufus. “I’m 
going to get out of this. Bury your fresh 
young beauty in the cushions for a second.” 

“Righto,” said Rufus, his heart pound- 
ing his chest with all he was going to get 
off it in a few minutes. I expect she smiled 
at him. A nice kid, she’d think, even if he 
hadn’t much money and gave the most foot- 
ling presents. 

He turned his back upon her, probably 
in long black silk stockings as thin as a 
smoke wreath and her chemise of palest 
mauve embroidered with little wreaths. 

When the dresser had tied the broad 
ribbon of her kimono about her waist (as 
slim as any other girl’s ankle, Rufus said 
it was) she sang out, ““Danger’s over!”’ and 
he turned again to look at her. 

At that moment he felt that she was the 
one and only little woman in the whole— 
et cetera, et cetera. It nearly killed him to 
think that a whole theatre full of people 
were allowed to gape at her, his own won- 
derful—and so forth. (Poor darling! ) 

She went on: “W ell! Anything thrilling 
to tell me to-day? 

“Ves,” said Rufus, clearing his throat 
and looking at the dresser. (That girl kept 
an aged mother in gin on the tips she got, 
I dare say.) Rufus had a John Bradbury 
in his hand then, which was to ensure his 
having that stuffy, scenty little place to 
himself while he told the little girl that he 
Was going to take her right away out of 
this sort of life and these people, from whom 
she was so different. He hadn’t much to 
offer her, of course—but he knew that didn’t 
make any difference to her. He knew she 
didn’t want “things’’—-why he should know 
this so certainly I never could fathom!— 
and didn’t care for the sort of people who 
could give them to her. (Now of course 
he’d only seen her by herself, or with a 
girl friend or so out of the chorus to whom 
she was carelessly generous enough.) And 
he was just going to tell her— 


BE -FORE he could get out the first word 
of it there was a tap at the door. 

The girl said carelessly, “Oh, yes; let 
him in.” 

“But—I say—” began my Rufus. 

“You needn’t go, boy,” she said. Then 
—enter a large, heavily-built man of about 
fifty, with red tabs. Small, greedy eyes in 
a large face, scrubby moustache, coarse 
mouth. 

“Hello, Colonel,” she drawled. Then her 
face lighted up as she asked: “What have 
you got there?” 

He was carrying a tissue-wrapped sheaf 
of flowers and a square package. With one 
glance at my poor, bright-haired boy sit- 
ting there, he said: ‘Here are those vases 
you said you wanted.” 

She gushed: 3ut how sweet of you! 
You're always giving me things . . . Do 
let’s see them—” 

The dresser unpacked the things. Four 
black Wedgwood tumblers, very beautiful. 
The dull, rich surface exactly matched that 
ceiling. A bill lay on the top. 

“Ah, that’s for me,” the Colonel said, 
seizing it. 

But she snapped it out of his hand, 
looked, gave a little, delighted, “Oh—!” 

“And here’s a flower or two,’ he went 
on, “to see how they look in the vases. I 
could only get white orchids.” 

“But white orchids are just it,” laughed 
the actress-girl. ‘Exactly what I meant—” 

Brushing past Rufus as though he were 
not there, she skipped to the mantelpiece, 





clearing away all the photographs and 
everything except that one drawing. Both 
men watched her. She put a couple of the 
dense, black vases on either side of it, ar- 
ranged the lacy clusters of orchids and 
asparagus fern. 

“There! Now aren’t those a dream?” 
She smiled upon the coarse, jowled man, 


who glanced, I’ve no doubt, from her to | 


Rufus. Showing off with his costly offer- 
ings before that boy! 


“Like them?” he said, taking a_ step 


nearer to the girl, Rufus watching. “Don't 
I get a kiss for those?” 

Rufus, I know, stared. I dare say he 
would have come to himself enough to in- 
terfere in another second. 

But in that second he saw her smile again 
with all her pretty teeth. He saw her turn 
up her soft, powdery cheek. 

“Oh, well, I suppose so!” he heard her 
say. “Now not too long a job. 
Don’t make a meal of it!” 

And then the Colonel-person departed, 
having kept his hat on all the time, by the 
way, saying: “Be good!’ 

She laughed. Then, as Rufus rose, she 
flung herself down on the couch; her little 
red head making its studied effect against 
the emerald green and the magenta of those 
cushions. 

Its effect was dead off forever, as far as 
my Rufus was concerned. He went with 
scarcely a good-by. 

“Ah—” This was where I drew my 
long, long breath. ‘You didn’t propose to 
her at all, then!” 

“Auntie!” he said quietly. 

I understood. 

What he'd seen hadn’t been anything at 
all, really. Not to another man, perhaps. 
Even Rufus, at another time, might have 
taken it as just part of the stagy at- 
mosphere of that room—and of that toy- 
girl, who must make hay while the “limes” 
shone. Her harvest was just of those pretty 
things that must “set” her so that she could 
reap again and again, until What is 
their winter? More tragic even than set- 
tling down to be a spinster aunt 

Any how it was to me that he turned say- 
ing: “She just got me on the raw then.” 

I said nothing while he finished his drink 
and smoke. 

Then he said: “Wish I could get out of 
this blasted town. Anywhere.” 

I just nodded into the set young face, 
with that absurd chicken-pox mark. 
said in a casual way: “Dear old thing, 
what about the G.F.S.? Shall I see if it’s 
still there and if they’ll have us?” 





AS: soon as we reached the green and smil- 
ing peace of that G.F.S. the charm 
began to act. 

Rufus, casting aside his languor with his 
Sam Browne, said it would be rather jolly 
to give a hand with the farm work with the 
others. And I knew that the boy was to be 
made well as surely and as speedily as he 
had been ten years before. 

The only question was which of “the 
others” was going to do it. 

Our first sight of “them” was of two 
straight young backs in light overalls flecked 
with shadow, disappearing towards the cow- 
house. Each carried under her arm a hefty 
stook of bracken. 

Land-girls! They'd been taken on, we 
were told, to replace the last of Mr. Jones’s 
laborers to be called up. Good workers, 
too, reported the farmer’s daughter. Young 
ladies from London; but, indeed, they were 
just like the family now. 

When they joined the family at supper 
in the cool, oak-furnished kitchen, with its 
frieze of thirty-eight jugs on hooks, I 
realized that Rufus had already made 
friends with them whilst I was unpacking. 

Was it providence that had garnished our 
dear old G.F.S. with petticoats just then— 
or rather with something more piquant than 
petticoats—leggings and farm-breeches on a 
pair of the shapeliest young women I have 
ever seen. 

They were peaches, these town-bred girls 
who now milked their ten cows a day and 
reveled in what they pronounced “this top- 
ping job”. They were both of a height, 
both under twenty-two, both of an inno- 
cence and freshness as of the meadow-sweet 
bordering the hayfield where they’d been at 
work. 3oth were sunburnt; the Dark 
Peach to a rich apricot shade, the Fair 
Peach to a honey-tan that showed up the 
light golden down of her temples and nape. 
Neither of them had cropped her hair. 

As Dark Peach told me, “We thought we 
should look so awful when we g-got into 
$-S-S— 

“Into civil life again! 
Peach. “If we ever do!’ 

Dark Peach, you see, had a tiny stutter 
in her speech, which was as though the clear 
and gushing brook outside gurgled for a 
moment against some impediment. At these 
moments Fair Peach was ever eager to 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HE woman who wants to succeed, especially 
in business, should first of all get rid of that 
gray hair! Don’t dye it—crude, greasy dyes 
are repulsive and liable to criticism. 
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cultivation of beauty, and the efficacy of 

my methods is proved by their ever-widen- 
ing success. Not only do | assure the woman who fol- 
lows my instructions a faultlessly lovely complexion 
and youthful appearance, but | can help you to over- 
come harsh angularities of form and feature or get rid of excess weight 
without having your skin become loose, flabby and wrinkled 
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the busiest in the world, not complete Home Course which can 
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Rufus 


on 


supply the word to her chum. But the 
lovely stammerer pulled herself together 
with a laugh and broke out into an un- 
checked gush of: “No! I didn’t mean 
that at all! I meant something quite dii- 
ferent, so there! ... meant s-s-s- 
sm-hart hats!’ 

And Rufus, over his mug of buttermilk, 
joined in with the first laugh I'd heard out 
of him since that . . . that blighted eve- 
ning. 

Aiter that he had a week of gaiety—to 
use that word in its true, not “London” 
sense. 

Glorious blue-and-white weather; the 
healing peace of the place; the charm of 
boyish memories; the tonic of field work; 
the golden-hearted courtesy of those peas- 
ants; and the company of those smiling, 
rosy, entirely natural pets of girls! What 
better cure ior a boy, who had been flicked 
on the raw by a Kirchner drawing with 
emerald green shadows painted about her 
restless eyes? His artful old aunt kept her- 
self for once well out of the way of the 
young people. 

While those three were driving out the 
cows, or scouring the shallow, silvery cream 
pans, or churning, I took solitary tramps 
over the hills, miles away. Id felt that 
those girls were quite ready to fasten them- 
selves onto me rather than to him, to pour 
out to me every detail of their lamb-like 
lives, both before and after the war. Let 
young Rufus, I thought, have all the atten- 
tion (balm to the wounded male), and any 
confidences that were going. I didn’t en- 
courage the two peaches to tell me so much 
as what their brothers were in. 


OR days I only saw those children at 

meals in the farm kitchen. 

Their joyous relations with each other 
and the farm people filled the place with an 
atmosphere which could lead me to believe 
that there was no war, no cruelty, no ugli- 
ness, no artificiality. Yes; this was Eden 
before the serpent wriggled in. It was an- 
other world from that of the scenty and 
stuffy place where he'd wasted so many 
hours of—was it last week? 

I watched those memories being blown 
by the sweet breezes out of his brain and 
senses. 

Only— 

In three days I'd passed the stage of 
wondering which of the girls “‘it’’ was to be, 
although personally I considered Fair Peach 
was the prettier. I began to see that it 
might quite well be neither of them, who 
was to catch Rufus on the rebound and 
make him happy again or miserable once 
more as the case might be. For it does 
sometimes happen like that when all out- 
side circumstances combine to ripen a love- 
affair. The very smoothness of the course 
seems to balk true love in starting! Also 
an overdose of that strong stimulant propin- 
quity has been known to result in the coma 
of “brotherliness” 

Besides, there were two of them. And 
always together. And each of them so 
sweet that she perhaps canceled the eifect 
that might have been made by her chum. 

“Never mind,” I thought, watching the 
laughing trio off to work. “If they are all 
pally together without any love-making non- 
sense at all, (and I'm up-to-date enough to 
realize that this state of affairs can exist 
with many other forms of over-civilization) 

if the two girls and the boy are happy 
together, it’s enough. No bones and no 
hearts broken. Rufus himself again—and 
how thankful Adela ought to be!’ 

Of course I would be thinking this on 
the very morning of the day of the great 
Adela fiasco! 

Rufus’s mother drove over to the farm 
without announcing that she had been asked 
down for a few days to the country house 
of a friend of her dear Lady Eames’s, whom 
she had met on war’ work. Since it hap- 
pened to be so near the God-forsaken spot 
where I had taken her boy for some trout 
fishing, naturally she came over to have a 
look at him. 

That “look” found him not fishing at all, 
but contentedly scything down thistles in a 
meadow—also in the clothes and eng 4 
condition of a day-laborer; and, further, 
the company of two giggling goddesses, w be 
wore breeches and called upon him by his 
Christian name. 


DELA’S face under her gold tissue toque 
44 was a study. 

She turned it upon these land-girls, as 
her sweating son strode up to introduce 
them to “the mater’! (my hat 

Curtly she snapped out a question that I 
couldn't have answered myself about the 
two dears whom I called by nicknames. 
“Which of you is Miss Heslop?” 

Fair Peach came forward with her great 
boots and pretty voice saying: “She is.” 
For Dark Peach, overcome by her little stut- 
ter (always worse when she was shy) could 
only answer a moment later “Ah—I am.” 
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Rebound 


(Continued from page 79) 


Adela gave her a short bow and a long 
stare. “Oh, yes. I believe you were work- 
ing at Lady Cradoc’s hospital in town at 
one time, were you not?” 

Ah-ah ye-yes, I weh-weh-I weh-was,” 
returned Dark Peach—to my own amaze- 
ment. 

Adela, in the voice of a serpent (if they 
had voices) added: ‘And I believe you 
nursed my son. What a very extraordinary 
coincidence that you should meet again 
down here!” She gave a look, that was 
meant to convey even more than her tone, 
at the flustered and blushing Heslop child, 
then raised her parasol, as if to shut her out 
from human society, and turned away. 
These “‘sweet’’, conventional women can be 
—well! 

I really was ashamed of my sister’s man- 
ner to that child, as well as to the farmer’s 
daughter whose hospitality she refused. She 
would have no tea, thanks, only she desired 
to have a word with me. 


E had the word—vwords, up in my 

dimitied attic. The strafing I got (for 
deceitfully aiding Rufus in a clandestine 
flirtation with an undesirable designing little 
nobody) was none the less fierce for being 
restrained and sotto voce. Adela believed 
that “people of that class’, meaning the 
stately bilingual Joneses, always listened at 
doors. 

She would not believe me when I assured 
her I'd had absolutely no idea that the Dark 
Peach was one and the same girl as the 
V.A.D., who'd let young Rufus in at the 
hospital window. 

“Adela, you told me the girl squinted!’ 

“She stutters. It’s the s same thing.” 

“It’s rather attrac—” 

“Don’t talk to me about her! You don’t 
know what a mother’s feelings are when she 
sees her son ready to throw himself away! 
my sister strafed me, softly. ‘“He’s not 
your boy! But just to worm yourself into 
his confidence, just to make yourself popu- 
lar you'd help him to marry anybody, in 
his wrong-headedness! Goodness knows, 
you ought to know better, Rose, at your 
age! But you planned it all—” 

“I? I didn’t even know the girl had 
V.A.D’eed before she went on the land, 
Adela!” 

“Considering that even Lady Eames knew 
where she was! Rufus must have told you!” 

“He never said a word about having seen 
her before!” 

“Auntie! It was just because she seemed 
rather shy of anybody mentioning the kick- 
up at the hospital,’ explained Rufus to me. 

‘And I didn’t think you were taking much 
interest in the girls, anyhow. So we just 
didn’t bother to put any ancient history 
across you. So that was that.” But this 
was hours after his mother left. 

When she did leave it was with this 
Parthian shot: “I am stopping his allow- 
ance until I hear that he has said good-by 
to her for good. That will bring him to 
his senses. I’ve told him. As for you, 
Rose, since you brought him into the God- 
forsaken spot, I trust you to get him away 
from it as soon as possible—and without 
any entanglement.” 

“I don't believe he is entangled at all,” 
said I; meaning it. 


T tea, Dark Peach did not appear. Fair 

Peach turned up late, flushed, and rue- 

ful, explaining that her chum wanted to 

work through tea-time. Which being inter- 

preted meant, I knew, that Dark Peach had 

been upset by the manner of Rufus’s lady- 
mother. 

The same thought seemed to strike me 
and my nephew simultaneously. Together 
we rose. Together we said: “I'll fetch 
we 

Fair Peach ran after us. 
she pleaded, nervously. 
know what she means—’ 

We found Dark Peach sitting in the 
meadow by the scythes. No, not crying, 
but just staring straight in front of her at 
the cut thistles, her bonnie face dazed and 
blank. 

“Come on in to tea, my dear,” I urged 
her. ‘“The—er—visitors have gone.” 

She jumped up; then hung back. “I— 
I—I'm not hungry.” 

“You know you are! You know we're 
always hungry here,” declared Fair Peach, 
tucking a rounded arm into hers. 

Dark Peach protested: “Oh, d-d-d 

“Dash you all!” suggested Rufus with a 
certain shyness. No boy would have liked 
to see his mother being a cat to any other 
woman— 

Dark Peach, dragging her arm away from 
her chum’s, faced Rufus with a flash of 
temper. “I wasn’t going to say that. I 
meant, ‘Do leave me alone.’ You're a beast, 
Rufus, to tease me! You al-weh-weh-weh- 
ways do—”’ 

“Ah!” I thought in a flash. 
as far as that then? 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Cricket 


(Continued from page 68) 


who was about to interrupt this perform- 
ance. 

“T wanted a big kind of father, who blus- 
tered at. you and made you feel respectful. 
I wanted him to have adventures, like Don 
Quixote, and make you thrilly all up and 
down your spine!” 

“Did thee want him to wear a sword and 
scabbard?” interrupted Mr. Benjamin, who 
disapproved of these heroics. But Isabelle 
was warmed to her subject now, and she did 
not hear him. 

“Imagine what it meant to me to want 
that kind of a father, and to get Wally! 
You all know how I felt— It was just 
what you felt last night when you saw him 
first,” she accused them. ‘When I was a 
lonely little girl, I used to make up stories 
about the kind of parent I wanted. The 
made-up one got all mixed up with the real 
one. So when Peggy asked me if my father 
was handsome, I didn’t stop to think which 
one she meant. I just said yes, because 
the make-believe one was awf’ly good-look- 
ing.” 

“But you have only one father, Isabelle,” 
Peggy defended herself. 

I know I really have only one, but don’t 
you see, I didn’t mean to tell a lie, even 
if it did turn out to be one.” 

“What did thee tell, Isabelle?” inquired 
Mrs. Benjamin. 

“I told Peggy that my father was hand- 
some, meaning my make-believe one. The 
girls asked me about him, and I told them 
a lot of stories about him. They were al- 
ways asking me to tell more.” 

“They were all about rescuing beautiful 
girls, and catching burglars, and saving 
children—you ought to have heard what 
she told us about him!” exclaimed Agnes 
Pollock. 

“Why, Isabelle!” 

“But they were true! 
to the other one!” 

“There isn’t any other one! 
Peggy. 

“Yes, there is. I believe in him, and so 
do you, every one of you!” countered Isa- 
belle. ‘He was just as real as Mr. Ben- 
jamin. You said so yourselves.” 

“But he’s only made up.” 

“Oh, can’t you see that the things you 
make up are lots realer than the things that 

To be continued in 
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retorted 
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are?” cried Isabelle with such conviction | 
that they were all, silenced. 

“The matter comes to this, doesn’t it? 
Isabelle, not intending to lie, misled all of 
thee about her father,” said Mr. Benjamin. 

“Yes, and we adored him so! When that 


little wizened man came in, we almost 
died!” blurted out Peggy. 


The light broke upon the Benjamins, but 
they tried not to smile at each other. 

“Isabelle’s imagination can prove a gift 
or a curse,’ Mr. Benjamin continued. ‘Its 
possession lays a great obligation upon her. 
If it is used to mislead, or to obscure the 
truth, it is a dangerous power. Whatever 
the extenuating circumstances, it comes to 
this, that Isabelle lied to her friends. 
Phoebe, what does thee think about this 
situation?” 

“TI think thee is right in saying this is a 
very serious matter. I agree with Isabelle, 
that she should be punished, if only to re- 
mind her that such misuse of a talent is a 
very ugly thing.” 

“I have been punished by the way the 
girls have treated me! I am punished when 
Mr. Benjamin says I have told a lie! 
want you to do something to hurt me! I 
wish Mr. Benjamin would beat me, or put 
me on bread and water. I hate myself. I’m 
just a common, mean liar! Whatever you 
decide to do to me is all right, and E de- 
serve it! 

As she denounced herself, she fairly 
glowed with indignation—she was radiant 
with humility. The girls were hypnotized 
by her. 

“I think Isabelle should miss the recrea- 
tion hour for a month,” said Mr. Benjamin. 

The girls gasped, for this was the extreme 
penalty, but Isabelle never flinched. 

“IT will, Mr. Benjamin. I'll go to bed 
alone in the dark for a month and pray 
the Lord not to let me be a liar.” 

“I think thee must not rely too much 
upon Divine Power, Isabelle. Set a watch 
upon thy tongue thyself,’ he said, very 
severely for the gentle Adam. ‘Thee may 
go to bed now.” 

Condemned, abashed, 
route to the gallows Isabelle walked from 
among them. She was disgraced, but Isa- 
belle-like she wore her shame like a rose 
in her hair! 
the February issue) 
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called out by 
Then I saw what 


I saw a change in her face, 
the sudden change in his. 
it was his mother had done. 

“Brought him to his senses—’’ Oh, yes. 

With her fortunate bursting in upon the 
situation, with her providentially black’ look 
at his playmate, with her inspired and 
timely thrust about allowances, she’d—yes! 
She’d been the impetus needed to send her 
son spinning into what I had not hoped to 
see happen after all. 

I stepped back, as it were into the wings. 
So did Fair Peach. 

The other two had in one second reached 
the phase where an audience is not so much 
forgotten as negligible. Much young Rufus 
cared who heard the tone of his ardent: 
“Me? Tease you?” 

“Yes-yes! Always! In Hoh-hoh—in hos- 
pital and everywhere! It’s because,’’—here 
her soft childishly-shaken voice almost 
broke, “all your relations hate me!” 

“Blow my relations,’ was our Rufus’s 
graceful retort as he caught the girl’s hands. 
“I’m going to talk to them. And to blazes 
with— Haven’t I got my pay? Haven't 
I got—” 
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Here he grabbed her hands up to his | 
shirt-sleeved shoulders and threw his arms | 


about the supple overalled shape of her. 

“Darling!” 

He'd completely lost that red head of his 
now. He snuggled it down against the face 
under the Board of Agriculture slouch hat, 
and I think that what he muttered was: 

“Darling! if you don’t hate me—’ 

It was an idyllic picture of a heroically 
built young farm-hand clasping that Rosa- 
lind of a girl in the meadow—but not to be 
watched. 

I fled on farmwards, clutching the arm 
of Fair Peach. 

That girl has been warned by me that 
when she’s a bridesmaid, she is not to 
pm A the bride if she stutters a little over 
“T will’. 

I think it will turn out splendidly. Ex- 
cept of course that Adela, who is having to 
forgive them, will never forgive me. 

I can’t explain to her that this marriage 
was all her doing. I can’t dwell upon what 
might have happened to him instead! 

Only, I know. What it is to be a 
spinster aunt! 


Synopsis of 


The Cricket 


Nite overt by a frivolous mother 
and overlooked by an _ easy-going 
father, Isabelle Bryce arrives at the 
age of four a tyrant. When her father, 
whose sole claim to distinction lies in in- 
herited millions, declares that she has no 
more manners than an alley cat and urges 
that she be given a little maternal care and 
discipline, Mrs. Bryce calmly replies that 
she has come to their country place for a 
rest and does not intend to play nurse-maid. 
Furthermore, the child is a nuisance—she 
has never wanted her—and since he seems 
to have suddenly acquired a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, she will give him a chance to 
manage her for the rest of the summer. 
She resigns the “mother job”. 

Now that his attention is centered upon 
the child for the first time, Wally Bryce 
discovers that their uncanny offspring has 
qualities that command his admiration. 
Her daring in the water and fearless riding 
convince him that she must have a young 
governess, and accordingly he engages Ann 
Barnes, a clever young college girl, whom 





punishment. 


Isabelle adores, but whom Mrs. 
thoroughly detests and soon dismisses. 
Then follows a long line of governesses, 
whose lives are made 
child. By the time that she reaches the 


age of fourteen Isabelle is not only manag- 


ing practically all of her own affairs, but 
everybody else’s around her. She easily 


acquires the leadership among the children 
of her parents’ 
everything from giving a dramatization of 


set and has them doing 


“The Tale of Two Cities” to stealing out 


at night to play the Pocahontas-and-John 


Smith episode in the woods. This last is 
the undoing, for, scorning the girls as cow- 
ards and weaklings, she took only the boys 
of the crowd with her on the escapade, and 
her parents were horrified. They declared 
that she must be sent away 
Isabelle does not in the least 
understand the conventional aspect of the 
matter, but realizing that in some vague 
way she has disgraced herself and her 
family departs dispiritedly for the school 


that they have chosen. 


The third instalment of this serial appears on page 46 of this issue. 
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HE spirit of a more joyous era is reflected 
in the creations now presented by the 


House of Sheridan. Choice depends 
only on suitability, for all are lovely—rich in 
fabric and coloring and distinguished by 
grace of line and clever detail. In particular 
do the evening gowns appeal to the woman 
appreciative of true artistry, shimmering 
things of butterfly daintiness; with the ir- 
resistible allure of femininity. A Sheridan 
gown carries with it the prestige of exclu- 
siveness and authoritative style. 


Pictured is a frock of taffeta with corsage or- 

namentation of tulle and flowers The skirt is 

trimmed with flounces of silver lace and loops of 
narrow faille ribbon, In all evening shades, 
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to continue their education, will be given 
special university and college privileges in 
London and Paris. A dozen educational 
specialists have already gone over to ar- 
range classes and courses of study for the 
thousands of men who wish to periect them- 
selves in special lines of technical work. 
And then, all the way down the line, the 
men will be urged to study something, 
whether it be French literature, American 
history, or motor mechanics. Athletics and 
games, such as baseball, football and tennis 
will be encouraged, and the Over There 
Theatre League will increase its scope very 
materially. Then there is also under ad- 
visement a plan to arrange historical sight- 
seeing tours. The present intention is to 
take men who are off duty to such parts of 
Europe as particularly interest them. These 
tours are part of the educational rather 
than entertainment program, and the men 
will pay their own expenses 

A few weeks ago, the United War Drive 
in the United States resulted in the raising 
of nearly $180,000,000. This money is to 
be expended by the seven great war organi- 
zations, in order that this year of de- 
mobilization may not become a year of de- 
moralization. But, back of this money must 
stand the women of the country—jfor, un- 
less the far-seeing, understanding women of 
America serve as “big sisters’ to those who 
cannot see or understand the reason for 
Johnny’s not coming home, the period that 
we are now entering will be one of grave 
danger to the future of our country. 

The months during which the peace dele- 
gates will be at work, and later during the 
period of demobilization, the work in many 
of the Red Cross bureaus will steadily in- 
crease. The divisions relegated to looking 
after the family and personal interests of 
the soldiers are even now bearing enormous 
burdens. The civilian relief, which the pub- 
lic knows best as the Home Service Section, 
is confronted with a greatly enlarged task. 
The day following the signing of the armis- 
tice, thousands of eager mothers, wives, yes 
—and fathers, too, besieged the chapter 
houses throughout the country. And every 
request was the same: ‘Please, ma'am, will 
Johnny, or Tommy, or Isadore be home 
next week?” The sudden uprising of this 
army of parents and wives, and the una- 
nimity of their pleas, emphasized the need 
for a campaign of public enlightenment re- 
garding demobilization. This form of ser- 
vice has been assumed by the Home Service 
Section, and this means at least a doubling 
of its future work. 

Of the seven bureaus maintained by the 
civilian relief, that devoted to Information 
Service will automatically take first place 
until the last man in uniform returns to his 
home. It acts as a buffer between the War 
Department and the soldier’s family, and, at 
this moment, needs the services of several 
hundred trained volunteer workers. Already, 
more than a hundred thousand requests for 
Johnny’s immediate return have been filed 
in the various chapters! For some inexpli- 
cable reason, these thousands of women took 
it for granted that our armies would be 


brought home practically over night. But, 
are these ignorant women, the majority of 
them emigrants, as foolish or as limited in 
their vision as the fifty thousand well-to-do 
women sightseers who applied for passports 
during the first five days of peace? The 
Foreign Correspondence Section fits in with 
the Information Section, and between these 
two bureaus, Johnny and his family are 
kept in close touch. 

Just how great a part of the Red Cross, 
the Committee on Devastated France, the 
Immediate Relief for Italy Committee, and 
other social relief organizations will play 
in the physical and material reconstruction 
work in Europe depends entirely on the 
American Government. France and Belgium 
have the first great call on the resources 
labor and sympathy of these organizations, 
and through them of the American people. 
Temporary relief measures are now being 
rendered, and the American people are 
eagerly awaiting the opportunity to help in 
the larger reconstructive work. France tells 
us that her rise from her present ruin must 
be accelerated by America, on whom she 
confidently relies. André Tardieu, head of 
the French Mission to this country, makes 
his country’s case very clear: 

“We have lost 2,500,000 men; some are 
dead, some maimed, some have returned 
sick and incapacitated from German prisons. 
Whether they be lost altogether, or whether 
their working capacity be permanently re- 
duced, they will not participate in this re- 
construction. The fifteenth part of our 
people is missing at the very time we need 
all our material and moral forces in order 
to build up our life again. The younger 
part, yea, the stronger part of our nation, 
the flower of France, has died away on the 
battle-fields. Our country has been bereft 
of its most precious resources. 

America cannot replace those millions of 
men; that loss is irreparable, but we can 
give of our wealth and give as we never 
gave before! America is many times richer 
to-day than she was at the outbreak of the 
war, and our duty lies plain before us. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand houses 
have been destroyed—we can help rebuild 
them. One billion dollars’ worth of personal 
property has disappeared—we can give of 
our largess to help replace if. One and a 
half million head of cattle have been killed 
—we can help stock the ruined, devastated 
farms and homesteads. 

As we can see, the mighty reversal of our 
fighting machinery will entail a great vol- 
ume of labor. It is impossible to do more 
than give a brief outline here of duties that 
await American women. In future issues 
we shall publish articles taking up more 
minutely the specific tasks and opportuni- 
ties for reconstruction service. Meanwhile 
if, as we believe, you are as interested in 
carrying on the program of peace as you 
were in helping to win the war, write to 
Miss Louise Graham, Associate Editor Har- 
per’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City, and she will be glad to give you 
further details and tell you “Where You 
Fit into Victory” 


Along Fifth Avenue 


(Continued from page 55) 


train, was a very promising bit of sleeve. 

Have you thought of fashioning your 
evening wraps and gown of the same ma- 
terial? It’s very new and very chic. Mrs. 
Frederick Vanderbilt chose French blue 
satin for the matching frock and cape she 
wore the other evening to “Be Calm, Ca- 
milla’. The touch that was “different” lay 
not in the gown, for it was low and square 
in front, high in back and long of sleeve— 
indeed, what gown isn’t?—but in the ear- 
rings that are a part of her beautiful sap- 
phires. Each was a tiny dangling flower- 
pot of sapphire filled with finely-wrought 
sapphire flowers. Bizarre?—well yes, per- 
haps, for you and me—but not for Mrs. 
Vanderbilt. 

The opening of the opera, falling as it 
did upon the day of Victory, was as color- 
ful as our wartime wardrobes could make 
it. But whether or not we were fortunate 
enough to have a flame-colored gown in 
which to mirror our feelings, we created or 
joined in every demonstration. Clothes, 
jewels and all our panoply of rank or 
power were forgotten, though, when the 
curtain parted at the end of the second act 
on the entire cast of “Samson et Dalila” 
with the principals grouped in front, each 
proudly bearing the flag of his nation. The 
whole of the victorious Allies seemed to 
stand before us—and then one after an- 
other there rang out in a triumph of gold- 
en song the national hymns, which had 
inspired millions of their countrymen to 
fight, and die, and conquer. No, it wasn’t 
that night that we noticed what people 
wore. 


It was on other and later Monday nights 
that we remarked the mode for gloves— 
the long wrinkly kind; the slender platinum 
chains set with diamonds that only re- 
vealed themselves when the wearers—Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, 
Miss Louise M. Iselin and others—stood 
directly in a strong light; and the enor- 
mous, brilliant ostrich fans, tipped at the 
ends with clusters of tiny plumes that 
waved in almost every box. Here again 
flame color rivaled the brightest emerald- 
green. The few who found these moving 
“screens” of ostrich too overpowering or 
festive adopted fans— just as large—of 
straight somber quills. 

Sleeves, be it known, have stitched their 
way into every formal gown. They may 
be anything from a bit of drapery over the 
top of the arm that merely pretends at 
being a sleeve to full length. They may be 
“angel” sleeves of chiffon, such as Mrs. 
John Aspegren had in the emerald green 
velvet gown she wore at the first per- 
formance of “Tosca’’, or they may be long, 
extremely tight affairs like those in Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney’s plain, medieval- 
looking green velvet. So— it is the sleeve 
and not the kind that is important. 

Very simple and unaffected were the 
coiffures at the opera. Mrs. James W. 
Gerard, Mrs. Frank Gray Griswold, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, and ever so many 
more matrons effected the soft low pompa- 
dour, with a high loose knot quite similar 
to the old-time psyche. Combs or pins 


with round jeweled tops were the ornamen- 
(Continued on page 88) 














The very newest O-G 
semi-dress pump. 


Featured in black suede 


"$1,250 


The O-G Martial Pump 
also to be had in popu- 
lar shades of satin and 
modish leathers at vari- 
ous prices. 





eMail orders given prompt and careful attention 
Write for the O-G Style Booklet — it will be sent to you gratis on request 


—address Republic Building, Chicago 
When in Chicago —: visit the O-G Costume Bootery 
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“VIYELLA” 


/Y FLANNEL ~~ 
DOES NOT SHRINK 


C “Ginest English fabric inlovely shades- 
| the most popular material in England 


for Shirts, Blouses, Sleeping Garments, / 
\\ Frocks, Skirts, Bathrobes, Baby Coihes /f 


Look for the name” V IYELLA’ on selvage and labels 
AT ALL — STORES 
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NAIL GLOSS 


You can give your nails a beautiful 
lustre with one stroke dipping the 
little brush in the Nail Gloss. The 
lustre is guaranteed to last for two 
weeks regardless of the character of 
work you do, or money refunded. 
Not affected by soap, water or heat. 
Absolutely non-injurious. $1.00 per 
box from your dealer, or direct by 
mail. 







Empress Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer 
Restores Gray or Faded Hair to its natural color immediately 
with one application. Easily applied. No after washing 
required. $1.25 of your dealer, or direct by mail. 

W. ill d gh Empres Instant 5 

Heir “Color Restorer for one trial spptication EF REE 

EMPRESS MFG. CO. vex. 36 W. 20th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Established since 1898 























SN’T it a pleasure to meet a person with a 
frank, open smile and a hearty laugh? 


I 


You need not be ashamed to smile if you use Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. It does everything 
that a good dentifrice can and should do. It cleans 
and whitens the teeth, keeps healthy teeth sound 
and leaves a refreshed, pleasant aftertaste. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice is formulated in 
accordance with the latest accepted theories of 
dental science; the best and purest ingredients 
are used, 


Dr. Sheffield’s is extremely reasonable in price 
10c and 25c. As the oldest, most experienced 
tooth paste manufacturers in America, it is our 
belief that a better dentifrice cannot be produced. 





Ask your druggist for 


DR: SHEFFIELDS 


ESTABLISHED 
1850 





















Send 10c in stamps for 
a medium-size tube, or 
25c for full size. Note 
how pleasantly and 
thoroughly this exquisite 
dentifrice does its work. 
Sheffield Dentifrice 
Company, 421 Canal 
Street, New York City, 
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Be Perfectly Groomed 
It's unnecessary to be embarrassed by hair on your arms, : 
underarms, or face, for X-Bazin, the famous 
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SPO SO elem 


French depilatory, dissolves it just as soap 
and water dissolve dirt. This is the com- 
fortable, simple, dainty way which 
does not stimulate the later growth 
or coarsen it. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
217 Washington St,, New York 


The Farnous French 
Depilatory Powder 





$1.00 at ‘ 
drug and 
department 
stores, or we 
will mail direct 
on receipt of price. 
75c and $1.50 in 
Canada, 































[p)UT your rings on the 
fay) wrong fingers to remind: 
yourselves to subscribe —or 
to renew your subscription— 
The 


Bazar is only $3.00 now—after 
that it will be $4.00 a year. 


before February Ist. 
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Like Nut Meats 





Do You Know 


These Uses for Puffed Grains? 


OUNTLESS users of 
Puffed Grains are 
missing half their joys. 
Don’t them 
like other cereals. 
a wider purpose. 


serve merely 


They have 


Remember This 

Puffed Grains are perfect 
grain foods, with a texture 
and taste like confections. 


Their ease of digestion 
makes them ideal foods to 
serve at any hour. 


They are steam-exploded, 
with every food cell blasted. 
So every atom feeds. 


Two are whole grains, 
with every element fitted for 
digestion as it never was 
before. 


Yet the fearful heat gives 
an almond taste. The steam 
explosions create a bubble 
form. The grains are so 
shattered by shooting from 
guns that they are flimsy 
and flaky. 

They are scientific grain 


foods, prepared by Prof. An- 
derson’s process. And _ yet 
the most enticing grain foods 
in existence. 


Learn their many uses. 
Don’t put them aside after 
breakfast—they are all-day 


Let them take the 
place of things less dainty, 
less easy to digest 


foods. 


Try all three kinds. Learn 
which you like best for each 
service. The flavor differs 
vastly. 





Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 


Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c. 


Except in Far West 
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but those who can? And show me them, 
M. de Berghem. —— on Europe 
and show me those who c 

For a while he sat w ooo OO his victim 
with a studied smile as the words pene- 
trated the deeper comprehension of the 
truth in M. de Berghem’s mind. With a 
shrug of the shoulders at last he put aside 
the cloak of philosophy. 

“I don’t wish to be stern with you,’ he 
said, abruptly, “but the behavior of the in- 
habitants of this neighborhood is under my 
jurisdiction. You will always be a fool, M 
de Berghem, so long as life gives you the 
opportunity—but I know you are a man 
with deep affections in the heart of your 
family. Go back to them. Spend your night 
in your wife’s arms. Enjoy your daughter's 
kisses. A firing-party will take you to- 
morrow at dawn. Death is a cure for all 
our follies.” 

He waved his hand. M. de Berghem was 
free—free as a bird is free, whose leg is 
tied to the open door of its cage. 

He stood a moment looking down at his 
judge. Words of defiance were rising to his 
lips. But at a glance of Herr Kleinenberg’s 
eyes toward the door he knew that words 
were sounds, no more, and sounds that 
would fall upon ears as dead as the stones 
upon the road. 

He lifted his head and walked out. There 
was no guard to accompany him. He went 
back to his house in the rue Voisin, a free 
man, free to all the world of thought his 


mind was left to wander in. 

N ME. DE BERGHEM was an oppor- 
4 tunist. Perhaps in the short while he 
had made her acquaintance before the war 
Herr Kleinenberg had made that discovery. 
With a crafty mind, there is even reason to 
suppose he may have calculated on it. With 
calculation or without, she did the very 
thing he most desired. 

Before the darkness of that night had 
fallen, Mme. de Berghem had _ persuaded 
Anna to come with her to the Herr Cap- 
tain’s house and plead with him for the life 
of her father. 

“Men will not listen to an old woman,” 
she said—and no doubt she was right. But 
it was the reasoning of opportunism, and 
every woman knows what kind of reasoning 
that may be. 

It was with difficulty Anna could be per- 
suaded to appeal to the mercy of Herr 
Kleinenberg. Even when she had decided, 
it was against the wishes of her father that 
she went. 

“The man’s a devil!” he declared. 

“The devil is open to persuasion,” replied 
Mme. de Berghem. 

It was to the devil, 
heart, she was being led. 

The Herr Captain's reception of them 
was the refinement of gallantry. 

“I would,” he said, “have paid my re- 
spects to Madame and Mademoiselle before, 
but—!" <A wide sweep of his hand indi- 
cated the papers strewn upon the table be- 
fore him. With eyes that were cold—as 
stones are cold—Anna looked about her at 
the room which contained the countless 
happy memories of her childhood. 


Anna felt in her 


ITH the innocence of a child in those 

pale blue Teutonic eyes of his, he asked 
what it was to which he might attribute the 
honor of their visit. 

Mme. de Berghem set free the flood-gates 
of her tears and in genuine anguish ap- 
pealed to him for the life of her husband. 

He had done wrong—but he had done it 
in ignorance. He believed the property was 
his. He loved his country. What man did 
not? Would not the Herr Captain have 
done the same in his own fatherland? Was 
it a crime punishable by death to love one’s 
country and to seek to protect one’s own? 
He had done no harm to one soldier of the 
Kaiser's Army. If it was to conquer the 
world, it would conquer the world, and one 
emplacement for their guns the more or the 
less would not hinder them. 

There may have been—no doubt there 
was—a feeling of contempt in the Captain’s 
mind as he listened to these arguments. 3ut 
all the time his eyes were fixed on Anna’s 
face, where no contempt was discernible. 

He listened without interruption until 
Mme. de Berghem had had her say. Then, 
as though her arguments might as well be 
discounted altogether, he said: 

“And what has Mademoiselle to say?” 

Feeling the uselessness of argument, An- 
na replied: 

“We have come to beg you for my fa- 
ther’s life. You will grant it or you will not. 
You can do either. If you have any heart 
at all you will not keep us in suspense.” 

There is little doubt he admired her for 
that brevity. A predisposition to admira- 
tion stood in no manner in his way. 

“T can or I cannot grant a favor, Made- 
moiselle,” he replied. “That is true enough. 
It is also true that one does not give in 
this world without something in return. 


What have you to offer, mademoiselle?” 

She was silent. Only her eyes spoke— 
that answer which any man is quick 
enough to read. Yet from the imperturb- 
able expression on the Herr Captain’s face 
it would have appeared he had read noth- 
ing. 

“You don’t know what to offer,” said he. 
“T will tell you, then. These soldiers here 
are clumsy housekeepers. I am uncomfort- 
able in this house. If you, Mademoiselle, 
who know the place well, will come and 
look after me, provide my meals, attend— 
not as a servant, there are men to do such 
work as that—to my comforts, you will be 
well recompensed. You will be expected to 
do—nothing—against your will. This is 
what you can offer, and your father is a 
free man. 





T? Mme. de Berghem’s ears, almost to 
Anna’s, too, it seemed as if he spoke 
fair, as we say in our tongue. Yet even 
then Anna, with that suspicion of her sex, 
would not have consented had not the op- 
portunism of her mother interfered. There 
were arguments plain enough to her out- 
weighing that suspicion. Her father’s life! 
And once she had seen in her mind those 
patient eyes of M. de Berghem pleading 
with her not to undertake this mission, her 
heart gave way. Would not she do any- 
thing for him? 

“I go to Brussels to-morrow morning, 
Mademoiselle. I shall be away for a week, 
perhaps—perhaps more. If you will take 
up your duties to-morrow, you may carry 
the order for release to M. de Berghem 
when you leave to-night.” 

The order for his release! Her father’s 
life against the servitude to this enemy of 
her people. Who could have weighed it in 
the mind more than just for one instant’s 
contemplation? 

And he was going away. 
would not be there. What might not hap- 
pen in a week? Every day they were wait- 
ing for the rolling back of those German 
hordes. In a week—perhaps more—all of 
them might be free from the yoke of servi- 
tude. ° 
She bent her head. 


For a week he 


She gave her word. 


APTAIN KLEINENBERG was true to 

his word. On the morrow, having wel- 
comed Anna and given her his instructions, 
he departed for Brussels. The clatter of 
rifle-butts grounded after the salute, the 
spurt of the engine as the car sped away 
down the street—these were sounds that 
quieted Anna’s heart as she listened behind 
the jalousies, 

For six days she heard no more of him, 
spending her time alone in the house, living 
with memories; trying, but trying in vain, 
to blot out the horror of suffering all about 
her. 

From day to day the news grew worse. 
Namur—that great fortress of Namur— 
had fallen. With a breath, it seemed, their 
hope in that stronghold had been blown 
away. They will be held up at Namur, all 
the townsfolk had whispered among them- 
selves. But with one blast of its evil 
breath, the whirlwind had swept on. 

One thing there was for gratitude. Of 
the many who had disappeared—vanished 
where they knew they would never see them 
again—her father remained. His life had 
been spared. Every day she went down to 
the rue Voisin, sitting an hour with him, 
holding his hand, talking of the war, plan- 
ning their escape that was always a hope 
in their hearts. If they could steal through 
the German lines, Antwerp was still a city 
of refuge. Every day the boats were leav- 
ing there for England. 

And then one evening, concealed in a 
little basket of vegetables her father had 
sent round, she found a note telling that 
old Martel—one of their workmen in the 
days of peace—had been ordered to take a 
load of hay up to the German lines. Es- 
cape lay that way. M. de Berghem in- 
structed her to meet the hay cart the next 
evening at nine o’clock at the first sign- 
post out of St. Trond on the road to Diest. 

She was slipping the precious message 
in the bosom of her dress, when those same 
sounds, the click of rifles at salute, the pur- 
ring of a motor’s engine, which had stilled 
her heart before, now set it throbbing in 
her breast. She took the letter out of her 
dress and burnt it, holding it in her fingers 
till the ashes broke. 

The sex instinct of fear had warned her. 
Before the door opened and the face of the 
Herr Captain appeared smiling before her, 
she had known who it was. 

“I came back a day sooner than I ex- 
pected, Mademoiselle. Everything is going 
well. War is easy. The French are in re- 
treat at Charleroi. It is the debacle of 
your good neighbors. A handful of British 
have been pitched against our mighty army 
at Mons. A morsel of food for our can- 
non, Mademoiselle. One could almost pity 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Maternity 
Style Book 


FREE—™ 


ONTAINS over 60 pages—hundreds 
of beautiful pictures. Illustrates the 
famous Lane Bryant stylish ftigure-con- 
cealing coats, suits, dresses, skirts. 
blouses and corsets specially designed 
for mothers-to-be 
Also 16 pages of daintiest baby clothes. Every ex- 


pectant mother should have this beautiful, helpful 
book. It is yours for the asking. Write for it today. 


Address Dept. H 2 


Lane Bryant A postal to Dept. Hz will bring this 
21-23 West 38th Street New York Style Book FREE 
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would be unattractive if they were not 

adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes 

and well formed eyebrows. They give | 

the eyes a deep, soulful expression, Y | 

with everlasting charm. Eyebrows and | Why Should OU Have | 
a ee meme 


lashes add beauty to the eyes as does a 


beautiful frame to a picture e 

If Nature has denied you the priceless WP 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and ra alr 
well formed eyebrows it is now quite pos- e 
sible to have them if you will apply just , 

a little “‘Remember how dull and lifeless my hair was—and 


mixed with gray? See how live, vigorous and silky it 

Sos e- %3 S72e is now—and not a gray hair in it. All 1 used was 

VitL- Kolor-Bak. No need to risk using dyes, guessing 

which is for ‘‘your color.’’ Kolor-Bak is all you need- 

Its no matter what color your hair was—no matter 
what its condition now. It is colorless, stain- 


less, harmless and restores the original color to 
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Yvette—High neck blouse with 
fine pin tucks front and back 


persistently for a short period of time. 
—turn-over cuffs. Sizes 3 


purpose is to nourish and stimulate them in 


a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, » . : 
thus adding charm and expression to the eyes gray hair simply by putting the hair and scalp in to 46. Exceptional 
r ‘ - ie healthy condition. It also prevents the hair 
and beauty to the face. l¢ 
i a spe enc F from falling out and keeps the scalp free | WOO WE. kc cinesamaes . 
LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately from dandruff and itching. You will be 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- happy if you try it too and see what won- 
less. It has been tested and approved by the derful ‘life’ and beauty it will put into 
best chemists and beauty specialists through- ~ a 


out the country. Thousands of women have r-Bak 
been delighted with the results obtained by r-5a 
its use—why not you? 


is positively guaranteed to 
“a the desired results or you pay 
nothing for the treatment, 


Two Sizes, SOc and $1 Send for special trial offer and the 
Send price and we will mail you LASH- began Book on Hair which tells the causes 
BROW INE and our Maybell Beauty Book, gray and diseased hair and explains 
‘he Woman Beautiful,”’ prepaid, under | hear Kolor-Bak restores its vigor and 
plain —e Los by coin, currency, U beauty. Send post card to 
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DISAPPOINTMENT — WITH INFERIOR Kolor-Bak Products Company” 
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, 68 W. Washington St, 
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Have a youthful appear- ¢ x ie 
ance, clear complexion, “3 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- y Cc f 4 4” 
brows and lashes, graceful , apor ed ne 2 for | | Annette—Cross tucks are intro- 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE drugs, no big expense and quick results. Send over) for our dealers’ names or order from 


Part of the value of Danersk furniture is for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints~ COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
the unusual service that lies back of it. all free. 111 Fifth Ave New York 
Careful records are kept of the design and GRACE MILDRED Panag +g COURSE ss 
color of the individual piece or set sold to Dept. 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
each customer, making it possible at any (A Dansk of Susanne Cocroft’s Work) 
future time to add pieces finished in the 
same color scheme. 
All Danersk furniture is made to go into 
the particular setting in which it is to be 
used. Our prices are the most reasonable 
for this character of furniture available 
to-day. 
Let us help you plan each room so that it 
will possess the maximum individuality 
and charm. 
S. nd for valuable catalog ‘* F-1"" 
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Beautifully Curly, Wavy Hair 
‘‘Like Nature’s Own’’ 


In three hours you can have 
just the prettiest curls and 
waves. And they remain a 
long time, when Silmerine is 
used before rolling the hair in 
curlers. 


Liquid Silmerine | 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with 
brush. Hair is nice and fluffy when 
combed out. Silmerine is also a splendid 
dressing. Keeps the hair fine and glossy. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s 



















SALES SERVICE 
FOR ARTISTS 


We are in close touch with buyers of il- 
lustrations and designs for magazine, ad- 
vertising and lithographic reproduction. 
Periodical market letters describing cur- 
rent demands. 
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them were they not so swollen with their 
own pride. Eighty thousand men! The 
Army of Great Britain! Mein Gott! Let 
us have some food and forget about their 
miseries. I am a man with a kind heart. 
It hurts me to think of them.” 

News for her aching heart! The British, 
the French—both had failed them. In a 
few days even Antwerp, their beautiful Ant- 
werp, would be in the hands of these con- 
querors. And then to be asked to share 
his meal with him! To refuse and to be 
commanded. 

I was told I should have to do nothing 
against my will,’ she reminded him. 

He smiled and bowed admission. 

“However, there is wisdom, Mademoiselle 

even in so small a matter as this 

His meaning, went home deeper than he 
thought. In the light of that hope, now 
burning brightly in her heart, it was wis- 
dom to acquiesce. 


HILE she laid the table he departed to 

his room to change his dusty clothes. 
Some half-hour later there came down to 
the meal an immaculately-dressed officer of 
that Prussian regiment to which, he said, it 
was his honor to belong. 

All through the first part of that meal he 
talked to her engagingly of life in Berlin. 
Some woman, she thought, casting a glance 
at him beneath her eyes, some woman— 
women, perhaps—have given their hearts to 
him. Then with the thought came the 
vision, and with the vision that shudder 
through all the fibers of her sex. 

She watched him drinking heavily from 
that wine out of her father’s cellars. He 
will want to sleep soon, she said to herself. 
One night and one day and then she would 
be free! But in those simple quantities of 
which M. de Berghem had partaken she 
had never seen the effects of wine. The 
fatigue of his journey was lifted from him. 
He became more amusing, more daring in 
the things he said. Again and again he 
brought the blood all hot and rushing to 
her cheeks and with ever-increasing infatu- 
ation watched it come and go. 

At last she knew—knew as she had 
known, by instinct, of his return—the vile 
determination in his mind. One hope she 
clung to. Nothing—he had said—nothing 
should she do against her will, and had 
acknowledged that promise only a few mo- 
ments before, as they sat down to their 
meal. Did men go back upon their prom- 
ises? In that school of her father’s tutelage 
she had been taught that they did not. Yet 
what the Germans had done as a nation to 
her beloved Belgium, might they not do, 
each man, in the desire and arrogance of 
their power? 

His hand stretched out across the table 
and touched hers. His head and shoulders 
bent nearer. He muttered to her hotly be- 
neath his breath. Even in that solitude he 
dared not speak it loud. 

When she flung back her chair and stood, 
all trembling to her feet, he smiled in ad- 
miration at the superb dignity it gave her. 
It was a higher prize to win than that 
which many another he knew had won, 
their victims shrieking and biting in their 
arms. It was her will he wanted, as he 
watched her then. 

So she stood, her breath drawing quick, 
and looking anywhere in that room but at 
him. 

“You will excuse me,” she said presently, 
“if I leave you to your meal.” 

He told her quietly it was finished, and 
drained his glass to point his words. 

“And, Mademoiselle,’ he added, in the 
same tone of voice, “forgive me if I say— 
you have been so wise till now.” 

Then he meant it—to use his power! 
What she had feared of his promise, the 
characteristic of his whole race, that was 
true. Each man was as them all. In the 
arrogance of power, Germany and Ger- 
man men, they held their promises of no 


| account. 


“Your promise,’ she said, nevertheless: 
for if hope had gone, speech need not be- 
tray it. “Nothing against my will.” 

“It shall be kept, Mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied. “I am a man of sentiment. Your 
will is what I wish.” 

She stared at him in horror. She asked 
what he meant. There were words un- 
spoken in his voice. More than ever she 
felt her fear. 

“My only meaning is—be wise, Made- 
moiselle. Wisdom is a priceless thing when 
we are faced with the inviolable laws of 
life.” 

Faced with the inviolable laws? That 
had but one meaning to her. He was play- 
ing with her fears. Already feeling his 
hands upon her, she turned swiftly to the 
windows, pulled back the catch, and flung 
it open. Then stopped, and not because he 
followed, but because he sat still, smiling 
there in his chair at the head of the table. 

“What are you going to do?’ he asked. 

“Call for help,” she muttered, and then 


added, “there is none for me in this house.” 
“It is the law,” he told her, quietly, ‘“‘and 
has been issued by proclamation, that no 
one is allowed out after dark on penalty of 
death. Do you imagine a man is going to 
risk his neck because a woman cries out in 
the darkness? Your people are used to 
women’s cries now. We've trained them to 
all that. They have had to be trained.” 


HE turned from the open’ window. 
Whether it were true or not, that casual 
voice of his made it seem so. She put her 
fingers to her mouth, from which her sob- 
bing was as yet but part of the breath she 
took, and she bit the flesh about her nails. 
am going to my people, then,” said 

she! “I shall be safe there.” 

He bent his head, almost as though in 
agreement that it were a thing she well 
might do. 

“Look out of that window,” he advised 
her first before he let her go. She looked, 
and there was a sentry with fixed bayonet 
pacing to and fro. ‘He has his orders,” he 
continued, quietly. 

“Let him obey his orders, then,” and she 
strode to the door. 

He shook his head and smiled. Every 
movement, every tone of her voice, glance 
of her eye, was appraising her value. Some 
men become connoisseurs of women. After 
that fashion he sat and watched her, know- 
ing the ultimate price. 

“It’s not our wish to shoot women,” he 
told her. “We only do it when we must. 
In Germany we are more courteous to 
women than in any other country in the 
world. We shrine our women- folk in our 
homes and we honor them.’ 

“Are you honoring your wife?” she 
asked him. 

“My wife is in Berlin,’ he replied, as 
though surprised at her question. “My 
home is in Berlin. I am in Belgium.” 

She turned away in despair. 

“Why not be wise, Mademoiselle?” he 
went on. “I cannot allow a daughter of 
one of the principal citizens of St. Trond 
to be shot in the streets. When we kill, 
it is with a purpose. There would be no 
purpose in that. Why not be wise?” 

‘hat is this cant of wisdom?” she 
cried out bitterly. “All that is wise to me 
is the wish you said you would respect.” 

“All?” he questioned, and, looking at 
her once, turned his chair round to his 
desk, where for a moment he wrote in 
silence broken only by the scratching of 
his pen. When he had finished he turned, 
handing her the paper. She took it and 
read the order for her father’s death by a 
shooting party at dawn, and the words as 
she stared at them became hieroglyphs that 
danced a dance of death on the sheet of 
paper before her eyes. 

You are free to exercise your will, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, as still she stared 
at it. “But that is the wisdom I spoke 
of.” 


HE warrant for her own death, that 

would have been welcome; that she 
could have read and it would have reached 
her understanding with a sense of re- 
lease. She could not understand this. The 
brutality of it was unbelievable. She had 
been brought up to believe in the intrinsic 
goodness that ran like a seam of gold 
through all the coarsest stratas of their 
crust of life. But this was intrinsically 
evil. Even in those last few days she 
had heard such stories of vileness as could 
not before have found place in her wild- 
est imagination. But the men who had 
committed them had been drunk with the 
blood of war. Here was one who ap- 
peared the most imperturbable of all she 
had seen in the midst of this horror that 
was about them. If ever a man had cool- 
ness for consideration to make the best of 
that goodness which must be in him, it 
seemed it must be he. 

She could not believe the writing on that 
paper. It was untrue! A trap to catch 
her, a ruse to gain her consent! It was 
not only that she could not, but she would 
not believe it true. Her own danger was 
the more apparent to her then. At the 
edge of an abyss she stood and could see 
only the horror of the depth into which 
her body must fall. 

Wherefore when after a long silence, 
watching her, he said, “Are you going 
to be wise, Mademoiselle?” she flung him 
back his answer with all the spirit that was 
in her. 

“My father would sooner die,” she cried, 
“than that such a shame as this should 
a) to me!” 

And it was true enough, but as yet she 
had not thought whether she could let him 
ie. 

It could never come to that. Slowly and 
with calculated deliberation he was ringing 
the bell, but that was all a part of the 
trick to win her. She stood there waiting, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Why We Should 
Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 


By R. W. 


UCH has been said and volu:nes 
have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in 
from time to time. Every pos- 
sible resource of the human mind _ has 
been brought into play to fashion new 





methods of bathing, but strange as it 
may seem, the most important as well 
as the most beneficial of all baths, the 
“Internal Bath,” has been given little 
thought. ‘The reason for this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that few people 


seem to realize the tremendous part that 
internal bathing plays in the acquiring 
and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions, and the 
probability that not one of them 
would be correct. To avoid any mis- 
conception as to what constitutes an in- 
ternal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post-mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit, and impress them so 
profoundly, that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be un- 
necessary to convince them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do 
this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. ‘There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in- 
formation into their hands, and that 
by acquainting them with such knowl- 
edge as will enable them to appreciate 
the value of this long-sought-for health- 
producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also they have 
almost no conception of how a little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that univer- 


is 


is 


sal disorder from which almost all 
humanity is suffering, known | ‘as_“con- 
stipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
infection,’ and a multitude of other 


terms, is not only curable, but prevent- 
able, through the consistent practice of 
internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? “Man of to-day is only 
fifty per cent. efficient.” Reduced to 
simple English this means that most men 
are trying to do a man’s portion of work 
on half a man’s power. ‘This applies 
equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a hun- 
dred per cent. overload. A machine 
could not stand this and not break down, 
and the body certainly cannot do more 
than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sick- 
ness in the world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vig- 
orous, healthy and strong? The number 
is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
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Beal 


in these strenuous days people have time 
to do everything else necessary for the 
attainment of happiness but the mosi 
essential thing of all, that of giving their 
bodies their proper care. 


Would you believe that five or ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 


and maintain your physical efficiency in- 
definitely? Granting that such a simple 
procedure as this will do what is claimed 


for it, is it not worth while to learn more 
about that which will accomplish this 
end? Internal Bathing will do this, and 


it will do it for people of all ages and in 
all conditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
(poisons). Their doing so would pre- 
vent the absorption into the blood of 
the poisonous excretions of the body, and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your head keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in.your declining years, practice in- 
ternal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal bath- 
ing, it may be that a number of ques- 
tions will suggest themselves to your 
mind. You will probably want to know 
WHAT an Internal Bath is. WHY peo- 
ple should take them, and the WAY to 
take them. ‘These and countless other 
questions are answered in a booklet en- 
titled “THE WHAT, THE WHY and 
THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cas- 
cade,” whose lifelong study and research 
along this line made him the pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only did 
internal bathing save and prolong Dr. 
Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of multi- 
tudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book 
has ever been written containing such a 
vast amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker and the 
housewife. All that is necessary to se- 
cure this book is to write to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute at 134 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, New York, and mention hav- 
ing read this article in Harper’s Bazar, 
and same will be immediately mailed to 
you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part of 
the value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purposes. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not 
put off doing this, but send for the book 
while the matter is fresh in your 


now, 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 
A thief is one who steals something. 


Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information, which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple 
thing to be well? ( Advertisement ) 
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twisting and turning the paper all un- Without delay, all she could do must 
consciously in her fingers. be done then. She hurried downstairs. The 

When in the confusion of her brain, she Herr Captain was seated at his desk. 
heard the sound of footsteps approaching Orders were there, a sheaf of them, to be 
the door, she turned, looking at him, for signed. The British Army was retreating 
the first time appealing to that seam of the froni Mons—beaten, he had told her; 
gold she had learnt was in the nature of beaten, he may well have believed. Ten 
all men, to be found always somewhere, thousand troops were passing through St. 
somehow, even in the most evil moment of Trond the next day; fresh troops from 
their lives. “I have given you my an- Berlin, as they poured through for many 
swer,” she said. “May I go to my room?” a day after that. He had plenty of work 

The door opened and an orderly entered to do, yet he looked round eagerly as she 
with that hard, metallic clicking of the entered the room. What was it she wanted? 
heels, which, as a sound, had come in He was busy, but if she wanted anything, 
those few days to her to mean the in- let her say it? 


exorable fate, the unavoidable destiny. “I came to know,” she replied, gently, 

The Herr Captain looked at her stead- “if there was anything I could do for you.” 
ily. “Certainly, Mademoiselle,” he replied. He stared at her, twisting round in his 
“You are free to go. May I be permitted chair. Anything she could do for him! 
to hope you sleep well.’ Then as she And as he watched her he could almost 


turned away, none too hopeful even yet have believed she smiled. Not a smile of 
in the heaviness of her heart, he added: humor, not even one of bitterness, but of 


“I will take that paper before you go.” better understanding; as though she had 
In an instant she had come round upon made the discovery he was not such a bad 
her heel. sort of fellow after ail. For, was he? His 


“What are you going to do with it?” pride swelled to answer that catechism of 
He smiled, and in his smile conveyed his conscience. He was not so bad. In 
that this was a matter she had allowed return for the slightest response from her 


to pass out of her dispensation. he would treat her well enough. There 
“The orderly is waiting,’ he said, were women in Berlin who would think her 
quietly, and held out his hand. honored. And here already was her first 


Then all thought of herself seemed to promise of response. It was quick, that 
lose its weight in her mind. She had glimpse of it. He had never expected it 


bargained. [hat was how it appeared. so soon. Well, why not? What was there 
She had bargained and she had lost. The really for any woman to dislike in him? 
remembrance of those days when they had “If there is nothing I can do,” she con- 


talked and planned their escape—the tinued, observing him smile, “I would ask 
thought of those two waiting there in that you to give me permission to go and see 
house in the rue Voisin, counting the my mother. The strain of these few days 
hours before old Martel was to steal them has been heavy for her. I heard to-day 
away into safety; a sudden vision of the she was not well.” 

father who as yet had meant the love of He stretched out his hand. ‘“‘Come here.” 
a man in her life, of him facing the line She came obediently, submitting to the 
of rifles, of that sharp order, of his body hand that caught at hers when she had 
sinking down in the death, the splashing reached his side. 


of blood, perhaps a bullet tearing his “You don’t mean you want to go away 
face, all the horrors of death, all the agony and nurse her?” 
of severance—these obliterated every “Oh, no! She is not so ill as that.” 
thought of the abyss upon which she stood. “How long will you be?” 
What mattered beside the thought of sav- “An hour—perhaps two.” 
ing him—saving him for himself, for her “No more than two? In two hours this 
mother, and for her own sake as well? business will be finished. Then you will 
“I can’t give you this paper,’ she mut- come back here to me?” 
tered. “I can't! How could I! I can't!” She bent her head, and, notwithstanding 
“Is it your wish to tear it up, Mademoi- all the shame it cost her, made no resist- 
selle?” he inquired. ance as he drew her into his arms. 
She closed her eyes, her head bent, and “Nothing—against your will,” he laughed 
mechanically her fingers tore the paper into in her ear and let her go. 
little pieces that fluttred piece by piece to She could have played that part scarce 
the floor at her feet. a moment longer. It seemed interminable, 
The Herr Captain turned to the orderly. those few steps across the room until she 
“You can go,” said he. reached the door which would hide her 


Her eyes were still closed. All she heard from him. But how had she played it all, 
was the click of the orderly’s heels and and so successfully as this? In those few 
the respectiul closing at the door. hours between one day and another how 

had she learnt, in all her innocence of life, 

HE next evening, as darkness was fall- the way to play a woman of the world? 

ing and soon aiter eight o'clock, old Does the sex instinct which betrays the 
Martel and his cart-load of hay could be man, of its blind impulses defend the 
seen toiling out of the little town of St. woman? She knew she had won, yet shud- 
Trond on the road to Diest. They little dered at her winning. But there was all 
thought who saw that loose hay piled high to do and no time for thought. There was 
on the wagon what burden old Martel was a pathway across the fields which led to- 
carrying, or how willingly he was risking wards the first sign-post on the road to 
his life for the good M. de Berghem. Diest. She went by this, keeping close to 
It looked a peaceful occupation that; hard the hedges, though the fields were empty. 
to reconcile it with the savageries of war 
that were ravaging the land. But a Uhlan’s MAY miles away on the horizon she 
lance thrust into the  innocent-looking could see the flashing of guns. The 
wagon-load would soon have turned the faint thunder of them in her ears was a 
scene into one that was all in keeping with constant spur to caution. And when she 
the brutalities of war. There would have came out onto the high road there was the 
been a woman’s cries, men’s oaths, the hay cart and old Martel, busy seeing to 
sound of a few swift gunshots and the lit- some fault in his harness to account for 


tle tragedy would have played itself out. his delay, but with eyes ever searching 
But n° inquisitive lance of a chance down the road for sight of her. 
Uhlan sought the matter out. From the It was a matter of two moments to 


window of her room overlooking the street conceal her with the others. Even the 
Anna watched old Martel drive by. Pic- memory of shame went from her with the 
ture to yourself the bitter confusion of first touch of her father’s hand. She broke 
emotions beating a measure in her heart— into a gentle sobbing as she lay up against 
shame, gladness, fear, pity, and all the his shoulder, tears of gladness, relief; 
train of thought leading from one to the tears that a woman must weep lest worse 
other. And after that the part that she befall her. 

must play herself before she could contrive Then old Martel mounted to his seat 
to meet them on the road to Diest. There and drove on, bumping and jolting with 
was no time for emotion when once she_ the creaking springs of his old wagon into 
had seen the hay cart go by. There had the darkness, and so there passed the 
been the little wisp of ribbon tied on to honored family of de Berghem from their 
old Martel’s whip—the signal to let her home, their native town, from their loved 
know they were safely concealed, and that Belgium into the sanctuary of a strange 
she must follow them without delay. land. 

(To be concluded in the February issue) 


Along Fifth Avenue 


(Continued from page 82) 


tation. Quite as artless, and just as at- already translated our time-tables and set 
tractive, were the close-fitting coiffures of the hour of departure. Already we have 
Mrs. William Lawrence Wood and Mrs decided that most of our frocks shall be 
George W. Vanderbilt. These were parted silk, for the supposedly “tubable” things 
in the front, softly waved on the sides, and_ will not be quite so en evidence this season 
arranged in a modified French twist. as in bygone days. And no-matter what 
In the meantime there are all sorts of else we have or do not have, there shall be 
fascinating things that would tempt us into a soft gray, a tan or a poilu blue silk 
going to Palm Beach, even if we had not poplin, with slender belt and slit pockets. 











‘‘My Impressions? Yes. 


Listen. I was feeling the pulse of 
the war over there; that was my im- 
pression, seen by these eyes, heard 
by these ears. You will find it all in 
my book, 


“A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” 


Be sure to read it. That is my re- 
quest. It is all for the cause.” 


HARRY LAUDER. 
































To the Memory of My Beloved Son 


Captain John Lauder 


First 8th, Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
KILLED IN FRANCE, DECEMBER 28, 1916 


H, there’s sometimes I am lonely 
And I’m weary a’ the day 
To see the face and clasp the hand 
Of him who is away. 
The only one God gave me, 
My one and only joy, 
My life and love were centered on 
My one and only boy. 


I saw him in his infant days 

Grow up from year to year, 

That he would some day be a man 
I never had a fear. 

His mother watched his every step, 
*Twas our united joy 

To think that he might be one day 
My one and only boy. 


When war broke out he buckled on 
His sword, and said, ‘‘Good-bye, 
For I must do my duty, Dad, 

Tell Mother not to cry, 

Tell her that I’ll come back again,”’ 
What happiness and joy, 

But no, he died for Liberty, 

My one and only boy. 


The days are long, the nights are drear, 
The anguish breaks my heart, 

But oh! I’m proud my one and only 
Laddie played his part. 

For God knows best, His will be done, 
His grace does me employ. 

I do believe I’ll meet again 

My one and only boy. 


From ‘“‘A Minstrel in France.”” Copyright, 1918, by Harry Lauder 








Make the Tooth Brush 
More Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Old methods of 


tooth- 
brushing have proved disap- 


pointing. Tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. 


Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor 
and decay. Tartar forms on 
them, and pyorrhea often 
starts. 


The reason lies in a film— 
that slimy, clinging film. It 
gets into crevices and stays 
there, resisting the tooth 
brush. The ordinary denti- 
frice has little effect on it. 


That film is the cause of 


Now You 


Now science has evolved a 
dentifrice which does what 
must be done. It is called 
Pepsodent, because it is based 
on pepsin. 

The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. Pepsin is the digestant 
of albumin. The object is to 
dissolve the film, then to daily 
prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. 
The usual activator is an acid, 
harmful to the teeth. That 
fact, until lately, made pepsin 
seem impossible. 


But science has now found 
an activating method which 
cannot harm the teeth. Five 
governments already have 
granted patents. That meth- 
od is employed in Pepsodent. 


m. gr 


most tooth troubles. It ab- 
sorbs stains, so the teeth dis- 
color. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds portions of the food 
which ferment and form acid. 
It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save 
them if you leave that film. 
Every dentist knows that. 
But only lately has a way 
been found to effectively com- 
bat the film. 


Can End It 


Pepsodent has now been 
submitted to many clinical 
tests. Able authcrities have 
proved its effects time and 
again. Now we urge that 
every person prove it at our 
expense. 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week Tube. Use it like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. 
Note the absence of the film. 
Note how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. That 
means such tooth care and 
protection as you never had 
before. 


Do that and judge for your- 
self what it means to you. 


Cut out the free coupon 
now. 





Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








HARRY LAUDER’S 


‘**A. MINSTREL IN FRANCE” 
$2.00 at ail dealers or direct from 


Hearst’s International Library Company 
119 WEST 40th STREET . . NEW YORK 





One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept. 338, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent 
to 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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Address 
(150A) is 
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No. 2380 The Co-Ed dress illustrated 
is a@ amart TRICOTENE model with 
pin tucks ide of waist finished 
with bone b mea, skirt forming 
tunic effect, he with braid cuff 
effect on bottom of akirt Sizes 154- 
16-18-20, in nary, beige, taupe, 
brown, black, mouse. 


The Seal of 
Douthful Style 


HE delightful spirit and* bub- 
bling vivacity of youth, is the 
distinctive charm of CO-ED dresses, 


that every woman will appreciate. 


@ Style authorities quote CO-ED 
everywhere. 


q@ In materials you find finest Serges, 
Silks. Georgette and 





Sold in the largest shops If 
you cannot find them at your 
dealer, write us for style album 
H”” giving your dealer's name. 


“CO-ED” dresses retail from $18.50 to $55 
CO-ED DRESSMAKERS 


“For the Miss and Junior Only” 
14 East 32d Street New York 
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Paris 


PARIS, November 11th, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

La jour de gloire est arrivé, and no 
one in Paris has worked for a week. Con- 
sequently all the models which were prom- 
ised me for this week are not forthcoming. 
The midinettes simply put on their hats 

-or went oftener without them — and 
marched about the streets, usually arm in 
arm with American soldiers singing the 
‘““Marseillaise’” and ‘‘Madelon’’, Yesterday 
and to-day most of the shops were closed 
and the grandes maisons empty. Since 
there was nothing to be done, I also took 
to the streets and walked about with the 
crowd. 

You may be interested to know how 
Paris received the news, so—this is what I 
saw of it: I was on my way to see Mlle. 
Dorziat, by appointment, and the taxi was 
rolling—careening would be a better word 
—along the Avenue Bosquet when suddenly 
a cannon boomed from the Champs de 
Mars (they say). The chauffeur dropped 
off his seat, spun round and almost fell 
into the cab window. “Did you hear that? 
C’est la paix!” I certainly heard it, and 
then another. The chauffeur recovered and 
the taxi went on, and all the while I was 
talking to Mlle. Dorziat the cannon 
sounded at intervals. 

When I left her house flags were being 
swung out of the windows on all sides and 
people were pouring into the streets. I 
lunched that day near the Madeleine, and 
when I came out of the restaurant posters 
had been pasted up calling on the ‘ ‘Habi- 
tants de Paris’ to give free rein to their 
joy and to celebrate the victory. Crowds 
were standing about reading the posters 
and immediately began, half awkwardly, t 
celebrate. But the awkwardness soon wore 
off. In a few minutes the steps of the 
Madeleine were black with people and from 
all directions Parisians were pouring into 
the Place de la Concorde and from the side 
streets onto the boulevards. Mobs! Thou- 
sands! I just stood and watched, fas- 
cinated. Every sort of vehicle was appar- 
ently commandeered and the chauffeurs and 
drivers appropriated whether they would 
or no. People threw themselves into taxi- 
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cabs, camions, carts—anything that went 
on wheels. They stood on the steps, 
climbed on top, hung on behind and sat 
| astride the engines. Some fell off and 
others took their places Everybody 
shouted and sang and laughed. Some wept 
—a great many wept. 

All the while flags were being flung out 
on all sides, and flags appeared in the 
streets, carried in straggling little proces- 
sions that swelled to mobs while I watched 
and which were as suddenly disbanded, 
forming other processions, marching up and 
down the street at the same time. I walked, 
or was pushed, as far as the rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, and stood there on the 
corner on the steps of a shop; and I stood 
there three hours and a half while all Paris 
swept past. It was thrilling. The singing 
and the shouting swelled to a roar which 
surpassed anything I ever heard before. It 
was terrific. People poured down from the 
boulevards into the Place de la Concorde 
and marched from the Place again to the 
boulevards, dragging after them now and 
again one of the big German guns which 
have been exhibited in the Place for some 
time. This morning they found one of the 
spotted monsters in Montmartre. I saw 
one to-night abandoned on the Pont Royal, 
and this morning on the Boulevard St. 
Germain a crowd of students had joined 
hands and were dancing about a great gun 
which they had hauled to that spot. 

From my corner I saw monocled English- 
men, ouvriers, richly dressed women and 
midinettes and the new “ettes’’—munition- 
ettes, as the workers in the ammunition 
factories are called—marching with soldiers 
of all sorts. Apparently some of them 
marched whether they would or no, since 
once in the crowd they could not extricate 
themselves; but they all laughed and sang 
and shouted. A big camion came down 
the rue Royale packed with United States 
soldiers, who were clinging like flies to the 
outside of the camion. On top a soldier 
in khaki stood erect with a big flag waving 
back of him—the Stars and Stripes—and 
other soldiers in khaki grouped round him. 





You know, of course, who Rosa Ponselle is. 
Metropolitan Opera, the critics were united in proclaiming her one of the finest sopranos 


Postscript 


Just after the article by van Campen Stewart on page 39 had gone to press, this very 
interesting letter supplementing her previous account of the peace celebration in Paris 
arrived. Rather than deprive our readers of this intimate picture of the greatest of 
all [aris days, we are publishing the letter as a postscript of her article, so to speak. 


Together they resembled a group in bronze, 
and the crowd cheered and cheered. 

I stood there until it grew dark and then 
“hoofed it’ home, since there was not an 
unoccupied taxi in all Paris at that mo- 
ment, I am sure. And after dinner I went 
back again, by way of the Place de la 
Concorde, where all the lamps were lighted, 
although the rue Royale was still quite 
dark. The Place de Opéra was packed 
with people who sang and shouted and 
wept and laughed. Marthe Chenal sang 
the ‘“‘Marseillaise’’ and Noté of the Opéra 
sang also. The crowd went wild. The 
streets were not particularly well lighted, 
because every one had a holiday and the 
blue glaze had not yet been washed off the 
lamps. To offset this the shopkeepers had 
been asked to leave their shutters up and 
to light their shops so that the lighted 
windows would help brighten up the streets. 
All the cafés were open until eleven and 
people ate and drank, and drank — of 
course. And of all the merrymakers the 
Americans were merriest of all. It was 
not an orderly organized celebration, but 
a frolic. It was funny—all the Americans 
had to do was to walk in the streets to 
attract a crowd. Two or three Americans 
strolling along would suddenly find them- 
selves the head of a little procession. 
People would silently fall in behind until 
the somewhat embarrassed American boys 
would find that they had an enormous fol- 
lowing. ‘They were carried on the shoul- 
ders of the crowd and cheered and saluted 
on all sides. 

At the Ritz there was music, for the 
first time in years. When I found it was 
going to be gay, I tried to get a table but 
there was none to be had. Yesterday at 
luncheon it was the same. But I think 
that the boulevards were on the whole 
much gayer than the restaurants. I lunched 
at Ciro’s and there were many army men 
and much wine, but no demonstration of 
any sort. The crowd was greatest in the 
afternoon and at night. I watched the 
crowd—some of them masked, as at car- 
nival time—the greater part of the after- 
noon. They carried banners—particularly 
the student groups—and one boy carried 
a great gay Chinese umbrella bearing a 
sign “Abri—4 Places”. Many of the 
“Abri” signs which have done duty on cer- 
tain houses for months past, weather- 
stained and faded, were carried in the pro- 
cessions in derision. 

Every one wore the tricolor, often pinned 
on with tiny U. S. flags. The midinettes 
wore hats of tricolored paper, or bandeaux 
of red, white and blue. And a midinette 
thus adorned clinging to the arm of a 
U. S. soldier was a picture of joy. 

Through the streets, in the thick of the 
celebration, went carriages driven by sedate 
old coachmen, with old French ladies— 
very old ladies—peering out through the 
windows at the crowd. I dare say they 
did not at all approve of the crowd, but 
they couldn’t stay home all the same. 
While I stood on the corner of the rue 
Royale on Monday I saw the same car- 
riage pass several times. The two old 
ladies within must have found the scene 
fascinating. And it was. I stayed until 
compelled to go home by sheer fatigue. 

Paris is a-flutter with flags. From the 
modest group on my own balcony to the 
thousands and thousands in the rue de la 
Paix there is nothing to be seen but the 
Allied colors. Many houses at night are 
festooned with colored lanterns. Colored 
lamps are placed in windows and carried 
in the streets. Here and there one hears 
music—always the national hymns, which 
are received with great enthusiasm. 

Naturally I could not “cover” Paris. 
This is what I saw of it, in brief. And I 
write it because if you know Paris you 
may be interested to know how Paris, the 
city most concerned, received the news of 
peace. They say there was a great tolling 
of bells, but the noise in the streets was 
so great that one could hear no bells. It 
is great, at last, not to be obliged to shroud 
the windows at night the moment the lamps 
are lighted. It is great to know that the 
Bertha has ceased firing forever, and that 
the bombarding aeroplanes will come no 
more. It is almost unbelievable. 

van Campen Stewart 


For the morning after her début at the 


in the world. But you probably do not know her past, nor the agonizing moments 
she endured before the curtain rose on her first performance. The story is told in the 


February Harper’s Bazar and it’s just like fiction. If you have not yet become a sub- 


scriber to the Bazar fill in and mail us the coupon on page 2 of this number. Send 
it now, for on February first Bazar subscriptions are raised from $3 to $4 a year. 
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The Foundation 
of Your 


Southern Wardrobe 


should be GOLFLEX 
suits and dresses. 


Whether you are bound 
for the Asheville links or 
the Palm Beach prome- 
nade, you will find them 
equally correct for all out- 
door activities. 


Of a patrician simplicity 
in their ensemble, the sub- 
tle piquancy of their details 
lends the necessary indi- 
viduality. 

The fabrics are the most fav- 
ored of the season,—wool and 
worsted jerseys, tricolettes, and 
shantungs—and the exquisite 
new colorings are a reflection of 
the new spirit of rejoicing. 


If not at your favorite store, write 
direct to the originators and sole 
makers. 


WILKIN ¢ADLER 
ll East 20th Street 
New York 














Have You All the 
Money You Want? 


S there any reason why you would 

like to increase your income this 
year? Is there any pet fad or favor- 
ite war work you would like to put 
a little more money intoP Any per- 
sonal plan you could carry out with 
a little increase in funds? 


Getting your friends acquainted 
with Harper’s Bazar would not be 
an irksome task, would it, as you 
know the Bazar? You find it a 
pleasant companion, a useful friend. 
Introducing it to other women is like 
passing along a congenial, helpful 
acquaintance. And every time you 
get a twelve-times-a-year entrée for 
the Bazar into some home, there is a 
tidy little sum added to your income. 


Some day when you’ve a bit of 
leisure, try introducing Harper’s 
Bazar to a few women you know. 
The Bazar has most persuasive ways 
and needs little talking on your part 
to gain ita warm welcome. Try it. 
And write to me for details as to how 
well it will pay you to do this in your 
leisure hours. 


If, for any reason at all, you would 
like to add to your income, I believe 
it will interest you greatly to know 
what can be done with Harper’s 
Bazar. Write to me personally and 
let us have a little talk on paper 
about how we can work this thing 
out to our mutual pleasure and 
profit. 


Address: 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell 


Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th St., 3 New York 
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Stewart & Co. 


Grrect Apparel for Womend Misses 
STHAVENUE AT 37T#STREET 


An exclusive showing of 


New Frocks 


For Southern 
Resort Wear 


Organdie, Voile, Tussah, Ruff-a- Nuff, 
Domino Tricolette, Silk Trico, Du- 
velyn de la Reine, Georgette, Printed 
Chiffons and others. 














Modestly Priced 








525—Pictured is a clever Organdie 
Dress,. with new collar, cuffs and 
vestee in contrasting color. Neat 
pin-tucked waist and sleeves in 
Plaid effect and dainty lace trim- 
ming makes this a very smart frock 
for Southern wear. Sash is of Satin 
ribbon in combination colors and 
skirt is doubled from hip line down. 


Sizes 14 to 20 


25.00 


Mail and Phone orders given 
prompt and careful attention. 


Send for Style book 16 
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HIS year of all years the 

clever woman must look her 
best for our fighting men from 
the Front. 





How can she achieve sartorial 
success more happily and more 
easily—whether in the South- 
land or in the North—than with 
beautiful silks? 


Radiant as the sun-beams—dar- 
ingly different as the moods of 
nature—textures characteristic 
of the great outdoors—silks of 
real creative beauty are these 


new 
ALLINSON' 
Silks de Luxe S 
‘Famous Because Foremost” 
PUSSY-WILLOW 
DEW-KIST 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
KHAKI-KOOL 
RUFF-A-NUFF 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE CREPE 
VERDUNETTE 
All Trade Mark Names 
MALLINSON’S SILKS DE LUXE 
are unusual in every essential—the 
quintessence of quality and distinc- 
tion—the salt of silk style. 




















All the better stores recognize the 
merit of Mallinson’s Silks. 


H.R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. 


“The New Silks First” 
Madison Avenue-31st St. New York 
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